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PREFACE. 



Thi character in which I visited Nicaragua, of an accred- 
iied Keprcsentative of the United States, made me the wit- 
ness of manj extraordinary demonstrations of respect and 
affection for my country, and the recipient of numerous 
marked attentions, private and popular. It enabled me to 
see the country under a very favorable aspect, enlivened 
everywhere by cheerful and enthusiastic assemblages, which 
the presence of an Envoy of the Great Republic of the 
North, had inspired with passionate hopes of their own 
future glory and pros|)erity. And as it U my object to give 
a trut? picture, not only of the country, but of the character, 
condition, and n*lations of the {K.*oplc, I have not hesitated 
to refl*r to many Hemes and occurrences, in which, as a 
public man, I nMX*ived sin^oilar marks of favor. With the 
judicious reader I am not afraid to trust myself in these 
descriptions; I am willing even to risk the imputation of 
vanity, if I can thereby awaken a true sympathy in the 
hearts of the American pcuple, fur their simple, but unfor- 
tunate friends and allies in Central America ; or contribute, 
however slightly, to impreas the great truth upon this nation, 
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tbat the United Stales is the natxml head of the great 
American &milv, and that it is a dntr which it owes, alike 
to God and man, to extend its adTice, its encouragement, 
and its support to the oppressed and struggling Bepnblics of 
Central America. 

Yet, with all the latitude which I have Tentored to give 
mjself in these respects, there are many things that the un- 
official visitor might mention and remark upon without 
impropriety, to which, for obvious reasons, I cannot refer. 
Kor can I, in the following pages^ make anything more than 
a very limited use of my journal, which, whatever may be 
its value hereafter in illustrating the transition period of the 
country in question, is, firom necessity, full of references to 
political transactions and events, upon which it is not my 
present purpose to speak ; and to persons whose names it 
would not be delicate or proper to introduce into these pages. 

I have divided my work into five parts or divisions, as 
follows: 

L A Geographical and Topographical Account of Nica- 
ragua, and of the other States of Central America, with 
observations on their climate, agricultural and mineral pro- 
ductions, and general resources. 

II. A Narrative of my residence in Nicaragua, containing 
an account of my explorations of its aboriginal monuments, 
notices of the people, their habits, customs, and modes of 
life, descriptions of scenery, etc. This narrative might have 

been greatly amplified, but it is believed that it contains 
enough to enable the reader to form a very accurate idea of 
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the great natural beautj of the country, and of the character 
and condition of its people. 

III. An Account of the Geography and Toi)ography of 
Nicaragua, as connected with the pro{>oscd Interoceauic 
Canal ; a Historical Sketch of the various negociatious in 
rcft])ect to that enterprize ; and also sonic s{)ecuIations as to 
the probable commercial and political results of its construc- 
tion. In this part, I have written without fear or conceal- 
ment, and with no design of subserving the interests of any 
act of men. I regard the pro]X)6ed work as one of vital 
im{>ortance to our country, which should be kept free from 
every taint of mere spi^culation, and be pursued in entire 
good faith by those who may connect themselves with it. 
Any delinquency, in this resj)ect, Is treachery to the interests 
alike of Nicaragua and the United States, which it would be 
the duty of every American to exi)o«e to public rei)robation. 
The fiicts contained in this part may be relit»d on, as Wing 
generally, and in all inijwrtant resi>ect<, entirely accurate. 
Should there Iw any erri»rs, it must Ihj rememlx;re<l that my 
means of investigation were im|K»rfect, and tliat nothing 
mf)re than appn>ximate accuracy can Iw reached, except by 
actual and detaileil surveys. 

IV. Notes on the Abf»ripnes of the country, with such 
ori^rinal and accumulate*! inf(»rmation rcspcctinj^ their pvo- 
frraphical distribution an<l n^lations, languiures, institutions, 
customs and n'ligion, as shall nerve to dt*fine their ethnical 
position, in res])ect to the other semi-civil iztxl, aboriginal 
nations of this continent 
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V. An Outline of the Political History of Central America 
since its independence of Spain. Previous to 1889 Nica- 
ragua constituted a part of the Bepublic of Central America. 
In that year the Bepublic was dissolved. But the history of 
Nicaragua, both before and since that event, has been so in- 
volved with that of the country at large as to preclude its 
separate consideration. I have, therefore, been compelled to 
trace the outlines of the history of the entire country, in order 
to show the causes which have reduced the State in question 
to its present unfortunate condition. Some of the most con- 
spicuous actors in the political drama which has been enacted 
in Central America are still living ; but, however much I 
regret to arraign their policy, or denounce their principles, I 
regret still more that this severity is demanded by every 
consideration of truth and impartiality. I have, neverthe- • 
less, avoided, as far as possible, any allusion to individuals, 
living or dead, and confined myself to a general recital of 
events. It would be a most instructive task to fill up these 
outlines, and trace, minutely, the operation of the causes 
which led to the destruction of the Central America Repub- 
lic — a task which I may consider it proper to imdertake, 
unless it should be performed by abler hands. But if, in 
this outline, I shall succeed in showing that the distractions 
of the Spanish American Republics, are not so much to be 
ascribed to the insensate passions of their people as to foreign 
intervention, and the unfavorable conditions which surround 
them, and that there is, in all of them, and particularly in 
those of Central America, a large body of devoted, patriotic, 
and liberal men, who are struggling against the popular 
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ignonooe and saperstition, and the machinations and im* 
•erapuloQS policy of monarchists and oligarchists, at home 
and abroad, to vindicate the principles of self-government 
axid free inatitutions, and who deserve, and should receive, 
the aapport and encouragement of the American people and 
Government, — ^then I shall have the satisfaction of accom- 
[Jishing the object which I have in view, in presenting this 
outline, to the exclusion of other matters of perhaps more 
gSDcral interest. 

It was mj original purpose to have embodied, in the form 
of a Supplement, an account of that part of Nicaragua which 
has acquired notorietj under the denomination of the ** Mos- 
quito Shore ;*' as also of its savage inhabitants, the relations 
of Oreat Britain with them ; the preten.sions which she has 
set up on their behalf, and the aggressions which she has 
committed upon a weak and unoffending state, under pretext 
of supporting them. I had also pn)|)osed to present a sketch 
of the political relations of Nicaragua with the United States 
for the past three jears, with a statement of their present 
condition. But both these subjects involve matters of a 
personal and controversial character, and might lead to dis- 
cussions which I do not care to have started in connection 
with the present work. Should circumstances, or self-vindi- 
cation require it, thej will find their way before the public 
in another, and probably more appropriate form. 

The Maps, Plans, etc, contained in this work, are from 
my own hand, while the engravings are chiefly from the 
original drawings of Mr. Jas. McDonough, who accomfuinied 
me to Central America in the ca|>aoity of artist. They are 
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&ithfal copies from nature, in which accuracy has been con- 
sulted, rather than artistical effect. 

In the chapters on the Aborigines of Nicaragua, I have 
presented a brief vocabulary, obtained by Mr. Julius Froebel, 
in the district of Chontales, which I have named, suggestively, 
ChondcU. Since those chapters passed into the hands of the 
printer, I have obtained information, showing conclusively, 
that this is the language of the Woolwa Indians, who have 
their seats on the head waters of the Bio Escondido or 
Blewfields Biver. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CENTRAL AMKKICA. — ITS r.KOilUAI'IIY, TOPOGRAPHY, 

CKIMATK, KTC 

TliK conijuest of Asia or tlio a(*(|uisiti(>n of its commerce 
has Ihtii, fmin tin* rarli«'st ]NTi<ML< of historv to the proseiit 
hour, thf aim ai' x\iv H'Vrral ;r* 'in Tat ions of men t«.» whom, 
from ihrir valor or tlii*ir Hirressful ambition, succ'OiH.ling 
a;/fs liavi' a<Ti»nl»'d tlie titli* of lirroir. Hel\ve<*n the noma- 
iVu* lii»nli-s on tin* st«'ji|M'S t»f Tatarv, tin* ilwi'Urrs in (';ish- 
nicriaii valli*y.s thf <hirini; niountaini't-rs of thi» <*aur;u«ib*. the 
Hwartliy myii:ii|s nf Imliistati. aiitl tin' |Ni|>uI:itii»n of that 
eni;rniatii-al <'liiih>i' rnijiin* uiitii whieh the fmK-ity t»f tiie 
Tatars |M'ii«*trati-il further than all tht* l>lan<lislimt'nt.*«of eivil* 
i/:itioii;, liU till' ont* hanil, aihl the more weMiTii nations 
who havr lai«l eiiiini to u hi'jInT s<N'ial ••nlrr, to mon» eom* 
j»r»-h»'ii>ivi' farultii'S Iff e<MnMhatii>i>. an<l wen* |Nisst'Ss»Ml of 
jrn-ati-r ;:n*»Ml of rul»* ^r aL'L:ran«li>«"!innt. on tin* otln-r, a 
(M-r|Ntual war has i*\isteil tor nnire th««us:iiHls **f vear?, 
|H rhaps. than |M»|tuIar. iN-lirf has al!i>tti'«l to tin* dumtion 
of hi>i*>r\. Tlh" nuL'ht ^f As>\ ria ••\hau>ti-il itsi-lf in the 
Tatar an«l Iii'lian r«»iMjU'>ts «»f NimnMiil u\A S-miramis. 
Th»' Ai'haMh r«-j'uMi«s >tiUL'ht, in the >ul'iu;.Mtii»n of tin* Pit- 
siuii Emjiin.*, to :iAH«>rt thfirnwavover tht* tnulitionul nuni'Ty 
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of mankind. Alexander, son of Ammon, led his armies to 
the Indus and the very feet of the Himalahs; and not 
until Rome directed the ambition of the world upon the west 
of Europe and the shores of Carthage and Egypt, did the 
tide of conquest ebb from the gorgeous but hapless East. In 
after times, when the dust of tradition rested on the ruins of 
the Roman empire, when the fabric of social order and j)olity, 
founded upon it, had begun to crack and crumble before the 
enterprise of schismatic republics and rival empires, the 
dream of Alexander was revived. The republics of Venice 
and Genoa struggled in rivalry for the carrying trade in Per- 
sian and Indian shawls, and the gems and spices which 
brighten the earth and sweeten the air from the Caspian to 
Cape Comorin. And as the sway of empire passed from ter- 
ritory to territory and from race to race over the surface of 
Europe, to the mightiest amongst them fell ever, by the con- 
quest of her rivals, that unfailing source of wealth and power, 
" the Eastern Trade." 

In fact, the ability of using or abusing the resources of the 
largest continent of the earth has been, in all modern history, 
the test of supremacy amongst the nations boastful of civiliza- 
tion. As Venice and Genoa wasted themselves in the strife of 
fection, Holland and Spain sprang into rivalry on the shores 
of India. Portugal also mixed in the contest, and fixed her 
factories and her garrisons on the shores of the southern 
Asiatic peninsula. The conquest and plunder of the Indian 
nations seemed the one object of European empires, when the 
overshadowing power of the pa])acv had yielded somewhat 
to Lowland burghers and ambitious France. With the great- 
ness of the latter country, a new rival entered the arena, and 
t\/i rule of Mazarin, and the overthrow of the feudal no- 
blesse by Louis XIV., found for it an additional field for 
conquest in Pondieherry and the islands of the Ea^stern Ar- 
chipelago. But the designs of Ijouis le Grand were blasted 
with his death. France fell into the imbecile hands of his 
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MrniiroiLS successor, and the 04>n(jiu».stH of tlic French arms in 
India ]i:l*^*(1 to the more vigorous and not nion* scrupulous 
hands of the Ishuiders, who had Ix'aten down in succession 
the nianufiu:turing niono]M»lies of Holland, had ih*stroyed 
thf maritime as4:ondancv of Spain, and won in the New 
W'lriil an untlving liL^tre for their arms. 

Th-ii sprang into a great ami vigi>rous existence the 
maritime |K)Wcr of England, (iihraltar, the Caj)e t»f Good 
lio|H*. jNirts of prt>t<*etion from .storm and ttN% and {>ort^ 
of supply and out tit all the way to the great tliust, — lell 
su«*c«'.s>ivt*ly into her ]H^st*ssion ; and th«* tlag, which in the 
«lays (»f Ferdinand and L^i^ilx/lla was e<K>piMl up within the 
limits of Kngland, s^kiu tlew in triumph from tli«' lortn^sses 
of Cali-uttu and Madnis. The rul«* of smaller or older rivaU 
vani.*>h«*d from the tated Kast. To a eompany of liondon 
nif nhaiits, grerdy of gold and protitahh* dominion, und never 
cncundx'red hy scruples of justice or disjnisitions of mercy, 
wiTt' l«*:L*^t>d out for plumlrr and s^-rvitudt* tin* then alm«»st 
uumU'rh'SS and uncoiKpifn-d |M'«i|»les of Hindustan, (iradu- 
ally. hut surely, from the laetorifS on the oi;ist spn'ad out 
th«* wi'lis of andutioii an«i avariei*. Through intrigui-s and 
wars, kingdom at\<T kingtlom till nnilt*r tin* eontn*! of 
Kngla!i<i; and tli«f \\«irk etMnmt'no'd by Clive and H;L<tings. 
and ci'iitinui'd by Wellington, Wf s«'i* eomplf't(*i| in our own 
day. **\i the hankn of thi* Sutlfj, and at tin* fe^t of the mighty 
Himaiahs, l>y th«- v«'ngi*ful victories of a (tough and a Xa- 
pii*r. But ihfst' iMiiiipii'sts Wfn* not jN»rliH't«'il hv Kng* 
lantl witlioiit h\alrv. \Vh»'ii Fnine*', having nrovm'*!, hv 
tht* nfa*ss;irv intii(*ti«»n of a n-volution. trom tli«' stat«* of un- 
natural Wfaknt'.ss and prcmatun.* ilreav to which the vie*-s 
of moii;in*hv had ri*«lu4'«*d hi-r. ;L^*<'imi*d oiir«> mon* thi* atti- 
tudc "f an empin*. d»-fianl, liaUL'litv. a!id stn»!iir. tip* gn'al 
cmUvilimcnt of ht-r militant n-pui'Iii-anism, Na|N»lfi»n, tlung 
him.v'lf u|M»u th«* shop's i»f Asia, ili'tiTinitM'"!. like Alexan- 
der, to carry hLs standanU in triumph from the des<'rtii of 
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the Bedouin to the mouth of the Ganges. But on the fortress 
of Acre his magnificent designs were wrecked ; and back on 
Europe, discomfited, and broken into fragments, rolled the 
remnants of that ambitious army which essayed once again' 
to change the fortunes of the world by arms. With the fall 
of the Imperial Soldier passed away the terror of invasion 
from the English empire of the East. But with his fall 
arose another and even mightier power in the distant North, 
which, by the same agency of force, when craft shall fail, 
aims to assume the sway of all mankind, — whose grim flag 
is now reflected in the waters of the Mediterranean, and is 
poised with wavering fortunes on the summit of the Caucasus. 
Between the two great powers of the Old World, England 
and Russia, a content now lies for the dominion of the East ; 
a contest which involves, if not the very existence of the 
first, at least her predominance among nations. 

But the destinies of men are not, nor have they ever been, 
ruled wholly by arms. For three hundred years agencies 
have been at work, seen in part only in fantasy by the 
dreamer, unseen in their grand magnificence until our day, 
which have so far tended to deprive the Old World and all 
its empires of the sway of Asia, and bestow its commerce 
and its wealth upon a younger world, a newer empire, and a 
more equitable policy. We should lose one great lesson of 
history, if we failed to attribute the future greatness of the 
United States, even more than its present position, to that 
ambition of gain and that commercial enterprise which im- 
pelled the Spaniards, the Hollanders, and the English, three 
centuries ago, into a contest of war and adventurous seaman- 
ship, the one to retain, the other to acquire possession of the 
centres of the Oriental trade. Speed and ease of transport., 
amongst maritime nations, must ever be the conditions of 
commercial supremacy ; and hence was undertaken the search 
for that " Passage to the East" which had been the day- 
dream of the enthusiast, and the ambition of rival empires — 
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that search which led to tlie tlb»coven* of a New World by 
Colunibufl, and to the voyagcH i)f Cabot and VespuciuA, of 
Raleigh ant Verrazzano, from the river of Hudson southward 
to the Cape of StoniiH, an<l north wani to the yet ini|»oiietra- 
ble tiehU of Arctic ice. hut though thew3 adventurous ea{>- 
tains failed in their cherished hope of discovering a p:issage 
through the American Continent hy water, to the doset'ndanta 
of the upright and daring Hepublieans who 8«Might in a new 
world an ej9cape from the injustice and ]M*rtidy of the old, an 
overruling but unseen hand Iuia accorded the su(vess <lenied 
to other and older nati<»ns. That hand has drawn a line of 
eternal division betwiH^n the men an<i the institutions, the 
tyrannies and BU{H*rstitions, which cnisluNl mankind from the 
fall of llctine to the middle of the sixteenth eenturv, and all 
Bueeeeiling history and time. The judgment s<*ems to have 
been reci»nle<l, that they who should tlare to bring to this 
continent the svstems or ideas of the oM, shouhl thems^^lves 
ahare the diM)m of the siivages which they supplanted, and 
with them pass away for ever. So, tliough knights of Sj^ain 
built castles strong and high u{K>n the shores of b<»th great 
oo^ns, though Spain transfcmNl all her force and bigotry to 
the mountains and plains of C<*ntral and S»uth America, 
though colonial empires north anil south W(*re established^ 
though the d^wtrines of alisolutism and systems of feudalism 
struggle* 1 over the entirti continent for predtmiinamv, all 
have ]>asse(l away like the <lew bt^fore the sun ; and to the 
wise and simple Ki*publieans, made up of all nations, npiallj 
opposctl t4>su(>erstition and to tyranny, has fallen the «|ominion 
of the New World, will fall the C4introl of the Old. 

To us is given, in this nuMh'rn time, the ability, if we 
ehooete to exen*is<» it, «»f acquiring the rule of tli<» K:i.-t, of 
pla«.*ing at detiano* alike the mena(M*s and ]H)wer i*( KnL'land 
and Uussia, ami of tninsterring into our unarmetl lian«ls that 
passagi* for which Columbus stnne in \ain, thos«» eastern 
cou(|uciita for which Alexander was deitieil, that ]M>wer in 
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Asia which won an infamous immortality for OUve and 
Hastings, that vast and incalculable" trade upon which is 
mainly based the maritime power of England, Mtherto the 
mightiest empire among men. The fortune of war has 
planted our eagles on the Pacific : across the entire continent 
from ocean to ocean, for twenty-five degrees of latitude, our 
Eepublic is supreme. Our trim-built fairies of the deep dance 
over either ocean, and in conjunction with those giant steamers 
which push aside the waves along the shores of half the con- 
tinent, sweep in the trade of Europe on one hand, and on 
the other bring to the mouth of the Sacramento the treasures 
of the Oriental world. To gird the world as with a hoop, to 
pass a current of American Eepublicanism, vivifying dead 
nations and emancipating mankind, over the continents of 
the earth, it needs but that one small spot should be left free 
from foreign threats and aggression, to exercise for itself its 
inherent sovereign rights. The key of the continent, destined 
to unlock the riches of two hemispheres, and which eager 
nations even now are aiming to snatch, with felon hand, from 
its rightful possessors, lies between the States of Mexico and 
the disrupted Republic of Colombia. It is only by preserv- 
ing its freedom and its territory inviolate, and enabling and 
encouraging it to open an inter-oceanic highway, that the 
Eepublican world can ever hope to reclaim firom tyranny and 
servitude the myriads of Asia, that Americans can ever hope 
to reach that commercial and national pre-eminence to which 
their elastic institutions and their individual superiority 
amongst races of lesser vitality, invites and enables them to 
aspire. 



That small spot of earth — small as compared with the 
gigantic continent, great in reference to its geographical posi- 
tion and future destiny — ^is known as Central America. 



THE PASSAGE TO TUE INDIES. 9 

From the i)cri«Kl of The Discovery, in the fifteenth century, 
when Hallnia, crorviiig its narrowest istliiuus at Darien, rushed, 
buckler and swonl in hand, into the waters of the South 
Se.'u and chiiniiNl its ahnost limitless shores for the crown of 
CaMile and I^'on, until the j»n»sent hour, that country has 
be«Mi regardc*! with a constantly increasing interest ; an 
interest which the re«juirei!ients of coniineree, and the nrent 
ac<|uisition8 and newly-<levelojH»«l rt»si»urces of our own ct>un- 
trv on the Pacilic.havc not onlv autniiented but turne<l to a 
{»ractie;il tlin_vtion. Columbus, not yet compn^heiuling the 
im|M»rtance <»f his own discoveries, cojL»<tetl along its e;ustem 
shon'H fmin the Gulf of Honduras to the Bight of Darien, in 
anxious ho[ie and vain endeavor to tind a passiige whereby 
the treasures of the Indies might be |M)ure<l into the lap of 
S|>ain. The same rich [jrize, augmented in value by the 
lajiw of time and the force of events, is still offen*d to the 
enter{>ris4? of the world. Asi:i, with its vast {M>|>ulations and 
inrn'asing wants, furnishes a market worthy of the eomj>eti- 
tion of nations. New and progrrssing States have sprung 
iiit4» exiMence on the i^u'itic co^uM of the Amerii'an ctmtinent, 
which are destineii^ ii^he course* of time. ti> attain a piteh (»f 
grt'atncss rivalling that «>f the pn»udest nations of Kuro|N*. 
The Australian an^l l*olvnesian islands, bv the ijituble pr*)- 

■ mm 

cess *A' coluniz:ition and eivili/ation, have alreadv rix'n into 
im|Mirtanee. and n«>w (Miter ]ar;:ely intt> the c«>mm«*reial and 
|M>li;ii ;d ealeulations of tin* maritime worl*!. A new em] tire 
Ls laying dee|> its tiiundations on the e<»:i.*«t «»f New lIollan«l, 
and it P'<pnn'S no extraordinary pn's<*ieiM**' to disi-iiver that 
it will S4N»ii take rank ainongst inde|>i'nilent nations. In 
.•»h«»rt, the gp'at tid«*s of eivili/^ition, fur thn'e centuries mov 
i: vr niiijeMieallv eit-tward to Iijdia,and weMward to the New 
\Vi»rI«i. t'r'»m ih** Kur«i|H-an *'i-ntn\ n«»w meet in tli** waters* 
oi;iif l*aeaii'; they have encircled the earth ; anil the "."li'irt 
and ea-v piUs'Sige ti» the Indies" which (\»luMd»u?» Hiu^dit. 
from a lea«iing «iesidenituni, has bivame the gnvit n«N'«\M4ity 

2 
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of the age. This alone is wanting to secure for ever Ameri- 
can preponderance in the Pacific, — ^that placid sea where 
steam navigation is destined to achieve its greatest triumphs, 
and American enterprise and American Eepublicanism their 
most imposing results. 

Geographical discovery early demonstrated the feet that 
to this short and easy " passage to the East," the American 
continent presents an unbroken barrier, extending from the 
realms of northern ice to the stormy cape of the south, 
lashed by the turbulent Antarctic Sea. From that period 
the daring of man has contemplated the Titanic enterprise 
of cutting through the continent, and opening an artificial 
water communication between the two great oceans. Within 
twenty y«ars after The Discovery, the three routes which 
by common consent have come to be regarded as the only 
feasible ones for such communication, had been indicated.* 

* Qomara, one of the earliest writers on America, in common with the 
best informed men of Spain, judged that the junction of the Atlantic with 
the Pacific was by no means an impracticable task. A translation of hia 
brief chapter, entitled " The Possibility of a Shorter Passage to tlie Maluc- 
cas," is subjoined. " The voyage from Spai%to the Maluccas, (Malay 
Islands,) by the Straits of Magellan, is so long And hazardous, that having 
had frequent occasion to discuss the subject with men well acquainted 
with the Indies, as well as with other persons conversant with history 
and of an inrjuiring turn of mind, I have heard of another good though 
extensive passage, which, if it were made, would be no less honorable 
than profitable to the maker. The passage would have to be opened 
across the main land from one sea to the other, by whichever might ap- 
pear most profitable of these four hnes; either by the river Lagartos, 
which, rising in Chagres, at the distance of four leagues from Panama, 
over which space of territc^ry they proceed in carts, flows to the sea-coast 
of Nombre de Dios ; or by the channel through which the Lake of Nica- 
ragua empties itself into the sea, up and down which large vessels sail, 
and the lake is distant only three or four leagues from the sea ; by either 
of these two rivers the passage is already traced an<l half made. There 
is likewise another river which flows from Vera Cruz to Tecoantepec, 
along which the inhabitants of New Spain tow and drag barks from one 
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All of th«\s4' an* Ci)inj»rchen<letl in what Ib properly Ci*ntral 
AiniTifa; and thai whirh S4*oins to oIKt |K*<ru]iar a<lvantap's 
ti»r this piir)M>sf, if iiiiUH?<l it is not tho only one which huA 
the niiTil of pnieticability, pass^'S through the very eentn* of 
tiiis inten'stiii^ <M»mitry. In<hM*<l, in ivsjHN*t of peojrraphi<*ul 
|N»sition, it almost realiz4*s the anrirnt idea of the eentre of 
the world. Not oidy d<H\H it eonin.»*rt the two j^Tand di- 
visions of the Aincriean eontineiit, the northern and the 
Siiuthem hi'niisplieres, but its |>«>rts oj)en to Kun»|H.* and 

?ea tu \\if oiliiT. Th«* <listancf i'rMUx X«nn!iri? «le 1)'um to Puiiuriui i-* fM»v- 
vtitf*'t\ ]«Mpii"<. a(i«l fri»m tin* <iiilf »»f t'r;i!»a tn t!nr Ciiilft>t* Sail Mi'/iiol 
tw«iiry-tiv«'. wliii'h arv xhv two iiio^t iliffK'iilt liiirn. Thi*n*ttrf tM<»iiiitaiiu«, 
It i^ frin*. Iiiii thiTr am lik<.»wij*<» Imn'N : l»'t but ilu» re*>lvi» \h» r«irtiiiMi to 
ii«akf thi- ii.i.<i<>»;.t', uml it run In* nwnl*'. It* inclination In* iMt walltiIl^^ 
th'Tc will Ih* uti want u( nit.'an'<: tht* In<li('.«, tn wlnrh tht* {ta.^'^trt* l« t«> lie 
mai|«-, will Mipply th«'iii. Til u Kin^r nf Spain, wiili t1i»» Wfultli at' thr In- 
*\u'* at hi- i-«»innuintl. wlicn thi' i>lijiN-t to U> iittain«*4l \< tin* vpitf tra<lt\ 
that Ht.it-)i 14 |Mi««iMf [:*, ill t'sM't. c-a^'V. It appfunil an ini|N>.<«<iiliitity. ami 
n*ally wa.-* *mt\ t«» unit** Ilrin<l«'Z t*» K-Iona liv a raii?*«'\vay over tw«*nty 
l#'a;,ni«- "I !)»•• H-a : Vft I*yrihii!* and Maii n<« Varro wi^h»il an^l atti-mpt***! 
It, in i*ril>*r tu pi \»y lanil tVuni Italy to <tr(*«*<f*. Nicunor iN'ifstii to o|H*n a 
canal *»( nitin* than a hiinily|Ll liatjiit'x «'xt«>nt l»y land, wit limit n*«'k*>nin^ 
riv»Ti. fiif til*' «.»ki' •»!' iran<i|Mirtinir n>«Trlianili'*f fnun ihf (\i<>pian to \h*' 
I*i»nt;i- «»r Itiark S-a : luit having l>«-«*n puf tiMlfuth by I*t»»!.'niy <*«Tannii-. 
hi* L'''it»T«iii"* ami prih< fly il#— i/ii was alMinil<»n>-il. Nit«K'ri<, S-»ii-tri*, 
I*^uininiit.<'M'i. iKiriu'*. I'lulfrny. and oth«T kinir*. projii*tf*l thi* jniiftiitn of 
thf IumI S>a With tin' NiN- by ni«*an'< of a raiiaL in ordrr that |NTfuiiifA. 
fipit'*-*. an<i nifiiirinf* nii«:ht U- runvi'Viil iitrai^ht from tlit* mvan U\ the* 
M* diti-rrantan ; hut In'mii; appn-hi*n.-iv4* lf.«t the !W>a phmild nmn<Ut«* 
K}f\pt hy hiirftiii^' thr a<pitMli|ir.-4. or an ovit Mippiy "f w^trr. th«-y \\*t%- 
ih'tfrrtil t'tiinith** nndi*ri.ikin:r: and U*«-an<«i* tlif M-a nr.,:ht 1*^ ilftr:iiifi:*al 
to tht* riviT. with*»it Mhuh Ku'\pt wmill U> n«»thinL*- If ()i<* pa'«M-.*i- ••( 
wbif-h I )ta\t' lif*«*n «|H'akiiiL' w^-t »• rMnipl>-h<-d, thi* na\ !):»(•< mi t** *ii' 
Maliiii'a« wiMiM 1m- ^h«>rti>ni-«l l>y iih«-thiril i if the iliotan«'i*, mik'^' "Ii p-» 
proi'r>«*«iiii^ tliithiT w«Mili| ill way 4 •^il hy ih** t^anari*** und«T tht* i*«pi.it'ir. 
ID a warm Utitiiih*. witi.,ti thi* di>niiiiii>n* uf Sfuini. an^i with«>iit f«ar i f 
'tinff w!ih a Th*: imr wonM mir Indii*^ dorm* lt*M a<l\antAi:i* fri>ni :t, 
iXH'rchandiM* wmilii b« coii\i*yi*«l to iVni and otlirr provimi*« in iIm* 
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Afidca on the east, and to Polynesia, Asia, and Australia on 
the west. Here, too, the continent shrinks to its narrowest 
limits, and its great mountain barriers subside into low and 
broken ranges. The adventurous traveller, standing beneath 
the sky of an eternal summer, with the exuberance of tropical 
verdure around him, may look down upon the restless 
Atlantic, the great highway of the commerce of the Old 
World, on the one hand, and upon the broad Pacific, rolling 
its unbroken waves over half the globe, on the other. These 
conditions unerringly point out this country as the theatre 
of great events, and will give it a prominence in the fiiture 

same ships which brought it from Spain, and much expense and trouble 
be thus saved." — La Istoria de las IndiaSj fol Iviii. 

Herrara, Historiographer to the King of Spain, writing of the events of 
1527, refers to these routes and the project of inter-oceanic communication, 
in these words : 

" The lake of Nicaragua is remarkable for its extent, the towns and 
islands in it, for ebbing and flowing, and for that, being three or four leagues 
from the South Sea. it empties itself into the North Sea. Those who 
desired to please the Emperor, seeing him intent on finding a way to the 
Spice Islands, said that since there was no strait in those parts — that is, 
between the Gulf of Uraba and the drain of Nicaragua — a passage might 
be made by any of four ways which tlicy proposed ; the first along the 
drain of said lake, (the San Juan,) on which large boats go up and down, 
though there are some dangerous fulls, and then making a canal along 
tliese four leagues from the lake to the SouUi Sea ; and second, along the 
river de Lagartos, (Ghagres,) which rises five or six leagues from Panama, 
where the way being all plain, as we have said before, a canal might 
also be cut for the sea and river to meet; the third, by way of Vera Cruz 
to Tecoan tepee, on which, in New Spain, they convey boats from one sea 
to the othep; fourth, the path from Nombre de Dios to Panama, where, 
they asserted, though there were mountains, it was no difficult matter to 
make a way. They added, that from the Gulf of Uraba to San Miguel, 
there were only twenty-five Icaj^ues ; and though it would be a difllcult 
matter, yet notliing was too nmcli for tlie King of Spain's power, and 
this would open a nmch shorter way to the Spice Islands through his 
own dominions, without any opposition." — History of America^ voL iv. 
p. 14. 
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hifltorr of the worM, bocoikI to no other ecjual extent of the 
earth V 8urfacc. 

Glancing at the niap^ we find, at the isthmus of T«»huante- 
JM'C on the north, the Gulf of Mexico approarhin^r to within 
two hnn<lre<l miles of the \Vi»stern <k^»an; the watiTs I'f the 
rivrr Coazacalco, which Hows into the former. iiitcrl«K'kiiig 
with those of the Chieapa, Howinjr into the latt»T. This liiie 
altiinLi certain facilities of tninsit which cannot fail to lie 
usetl hy the inhahitantd of tin* pN-at Mississi|»pi Vall»*v, to 
whom it itfterM the easiest ami s|KN*<lie8t nuHle of ct>mmunica- 
tii>n with the western cojist of the continent. Thev will 
pn»vc thems4>lve8 «tranp*ly ne^'lij/cnl of their pn*Si'nt. and 
blind to their prosj Motive intiTcsts, if they do not sirurc 
|it*rmanently the control of that isthmus. UeK>w this |Miint 
the continent widens, embracing the high table lantU of 
Guatemala U]Nin the west, and the bn>ad plains of Tobast'o^ 
ChiajMts, and Yucatan U]M)n the cast. The (iulf of liondu* 
rati, however, closi^s around this s<*ctit>n u|Mm the soutlwast, 
and a<r:ftin narrows the continent to Ic^v** than two hun<ired 
miles. The country intervening' I >et ween it and the Pacitic 
nevcrthele.«4S lufli»s its ej^»vatctl c ha meter, ami constitutes two 
great valleys, thnmgh which the Nfuta^niu linds its way to 
the Atlantic by the Gulf of llondunis. and the I^empa tlows 
to the Wtvteni <>«*«'an. Still l»>wer tli»wn, and ]>as>in>r the 
gn-at transverse ba.-in of Nieara;rua, is the well-known nar- 
r«>w isthmus of Panama or Ihirien, over which the tide 
of Kuro(N*an mignition. within a |HTi(Mi of thnv hundriMl 
years, hits twic<» )M>iiri>d iis!l«NN|s, -4in<'eujM»n Peru, and t)nce 
U|Hiii the ^litteriiijL^ shop's of (*alifornia. 

N<»r are the t«»|M>^raphical f»a? tires of Cent nil Am»'riea l«ss 
n*markabh* than its p'o^rraphieal. In its physi«'al a-p-e; 
and «*oiitipir:ition. it has verv justlv Iwi-ii ob.-iTv«'il, it i-* an 
cpit«»mi' of all othiT countries and <'Iimat«'S t*f the ^Ii'Ih*. 
High mountain raiip*s, is«ilated volcanic jN'uks, i'le\utetl 
tablc-IuniLs di*e]> valleys, bnatl and fertile plains, and exteu- 
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sivo alluvions, are here found grouped together, relieyed by 
largt> and beautiful lakes, and majestic rivers, the whole 
t(H>niing with animal and vegetable life, and possessing eveiy 
variety of climate, from torrid heats to the cool and bracing 
tonipiTaturo of an eternal spring. The great chain of the 
Cordilleras hero, as in South America, runs close along the 
Pacitic eoast, but in places is interrupted, and assumes the 
form of detached ranges and isolated elevations, of groups or 
knots of hills, lK»twivn which the streams from the interior 
wind their way to either ocean. As a consequence, the prin- 
cijuil alluvions Ix^nler on the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean St»a. Here rains fall in greater or less quantities for 
tlu* {'uUrv year; vegi»tation is rank, and the climate is damp 
and proportionably insalubrious. The trade winds blow 
from till* north-east ; and the moisture with which they are 
saturatiMl, eondensed on the elevated parts of the continent, 
ilowrt down towards the Atlantic. The Pacific slope is there- 
fon^ comparatively dry and healthful, as are also the elevated 
tabl«»-lands of the interior.' 

Topograph ieally. Central AmericA presents three marked 
eentn's ofi'levation, whieh have, to a certain extent, fixed its 
politieal divisions. Tiie first is the great plain in which is 
nitnatrd tiie eity of (tuateniala, and which is nearly six thou- 
Hand ItM't ahovt* the sea. lli^n^ the large rivers, Usumasinta 
and Tolmsei*, llowing northwartl through Chiapa and Tobas- 
en, into tiie (lulfof Mexico, take their rise, — their sources 
intiTKn^kin;^ witii those of the Motagua or Gualan, running 
eastward intt) the Oulf of Honduras, and with those of the 
small streams wliieli send their waters westward into the 

* " Kx|M'ritMHM'," snysMr. Bnily, "shows that the places which are most 
prejiuiicial to health in Central America lie on the northern coast and 
the Mosipiito shoro, where endemic and intermittent fevers are notunfre- 
quent. The Pacific coast is exposed to a temperature equally high, but 
is mu<'h more salubrious, and seldom visited by epidemic or contagious 
dii*ease&" 
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Paciiic. Another high plain occupies the centre of Hondu- 
ras, and extends into the northern part of Nicaragua, from 
which radiate a hundred streams, north and east into the 
Caribbean Sea, and south and west into the great lakes of 
Nicanigtia and the Southern Ocean. Among these the most 
remarkable are the Uio Escondido (called bv the English 
•' Hlewtields river ') the river Vanks, Coco, or Segovia, the 
Koman, Poyais, and Uuyapi, upon the eastern slope ; the 
Lemjta, I^ Paz, Nacaome, and Choluteca, u{)on the western. 
Intervening iK'lween this and the third great centre of eleva- 
ticui in C<jHta Kiai, is the basin of the Nicaraguan lakes, with 
its verdant slopes and gi^ntly undulating plains. The nu- 
cleus of the Corita Kican elevation is the volcano of Cartago, 
which towers in its midst. Here the Cordilleras resume their 
general character of a great unbroken mountain barrier, 
but soon subside again into low ridges on the isthmus of 
Panama. 

Thi-st* pt^uliarities of ccmliguration will explain the end- 
leas variety of climate to which we have alludeil, and which 
ifl nowhere more remarkable than in Central America. Sit- 
uat4*d between 8^ and IT"* north latitude, were it nt»t for 
tbe2«(* featun*s, the general temperature w<»uld be somewhat 
h*»tter than that of the West Indies. As it is, the climate of 
the coast is n<*arlv the same as that of the islamht alludtnl to, 
and exceedingly unifonn ; m<Hlitied S4)mewhat by the shape 
and {i<isiti<m i»f the shon*, and by the proximity of the moun- 
taiiiS, as well as by the prevailing wimL-t. The heat on the 
Pacitie amst is not, however, so oppressive as on the Atlan- 
tit: ; less |)crha{iH Um^uus** of any consid«'rable ditten*nce of 
tem{ii*ratun», than on at'count of the greater dryness and 
purity of the atmosphere.' 

■ iHinUp A TiTy pHMl Authority whrn ht« p«*rflnnAl fi^^'Iinfr* hmto no 
0|>|»*'rtiinitT of Umii^ i*xhi)iit«*«l, luM l\\** ft>ll«)n-ini; t^trn^'t i»l»*iT\ftimii.« 
upon th«* r(*<*p*-«*tiv<* i*tiiiiat«'.<< of tht* .\tlaiitii* hn*\ Vanfu' •-•■a^tj*. " (hi tlie 
•ouUi-wt-nt (Pacttk*) iMa.«t Um* rain a cixninontv n^w'xlArly in tb** U'ginning 
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In the northern part of the state of Guatemala, and what 
is called Los Altos, the Bighlands, the average temperature 
is lower than in any other part of the country. Snow some- 
times falls in the vicinity of Quezaltenango, the capital of this 
department, but disappears immediately, as the thermometer 
rarely, if ever, falls to the freezing point. In the vicinity of 
Guatemala, the range of the thermometer is from 55*^ to 80°, 
averaging about 72° of Fahrenheit. Vera Paz, lying between 
Guatemala and Yucatan, is nearly ten degrees warmer, and 
the coast from Belize around the Gulf of Honduras, embrac- 
ing the ports of Santo Tomas and Izabal, to Omoa and 
Truxillo, is still hotter, and very unhealthy. The State of 
San Salvador lies wholly on the Pacific. It is smaller than 
any of the other states, and better populated. It is less ele- 
vated than either Guatemala or Honduras, and its general 
temperature is probably higher. The heat, however, is 

of May; and, with the exception of a short intermission (in some seasons 
only) of about twenty days, towards the end of July and the beginning of 
August, continue till the month of October, and in some parts and sea- 
sons till the middle of November. During the rest of the year rain is ahnost 
unknown, a slight shower, not sufficient to lay the dust, occurring very rare- 
ly. On the nortli-east (Atlantic) coast the rains, on the contrary, continue 
nearly all the year, with a short and uncertain intermission of three or 
four months ; the dryest period being from June to October, and the wet- 
test from October to May. As may be supposed, the consequence of this 
is, that while the interior and south-west coast possesses an iflmost equal 
temperature during the whole year, the north-east coast is extremely sultry 
during the summer months ; and is also found to be very unhealthy on ac- 
cuntof the superabundant moisture; while the rest of the repubUc, with 
some local exceptions, is perhaps more healthy tlian any other country with- 
in the same degrees of latitude." — Travels in Central America^ (184G), p. 257. 
Mr. Baily observes that " the temperature of Central America may be 
said to be relatively mild, and, taken altogether, undoubtedly salubrious. 
The degree of absolute heat from the coasts to the interior differs consid- 
erably ; but only in a few places on the former is it found unfavorable to 
general health." Mr. Baily estimates the average heat of the interior at 
68° FaL, and of the coast at 82® to 84<*. 
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neror opprcfwive, except at a few pointH on or near the ooasti 
as for iib^taDcc, Sonsonnte, La UnioD, and Sun MigiieL The 
latter place ia very closely shut in by inoiintaim^. and is^ not 
n^achtMl by the prevailing wincU, to which circumstance 
itrt high temperature and pn>verbiid uuhealthineKs is mainly 
to l)e a^icribed. Honduras, as itn name implit*s, (plural of 
Ilondura^ "depth,") Ii:ls a verj' diversified Burface. The 
coasts u])on both oceans are low; but, as we have already 
said, the country in the ijiterior is (^levate<l, an<l there the 
climate Ls really delightful; the average t<*m]>erature at 
Tegucigal|ia ami Comayagua, the principal tiiwns, being 
about 7r*^ The deiwirtinent of Seg«)via, in Nicaragua, bor« 
derR on llondunis, and has a like surface and tem{K*rature. 
The pnnct|tal juirt of Nicanigtia, however, is diilen*nt in all 
reH])Octs, and hits a t<»|M)graphy and elinuite |H.*culiarly ita 
own. Thest' will ti>rm the subject of a W|>arat4*, chapU*r. 
It will be sulfieient to observe here, that the lakes of Nica- 
ragua fi»nn a great inland basin, with bro:id and undulating 
do|K.'s, relieved only by steep volcanic con«*s, and a few 
ning«*s of hills along tht* shon'S (»f the Pacitlc; and that, 
although the gi*neral surlac4* Ls low, its oanpiriHl with the 
other states ot Central America, its climate bt so liivorablv 
m^iditiiHl bv a varietv <»f t'aiises a** to \h* n^nden-d not only 
agnH.*abh\ but quite :l< sidubrious as that of any npial <>.\t4*nt 
of oMintry umler th«' tnipics. Thf ]N»pulation of Costa Uiea 
is c<>nci*ntnit4'd ou the W(*stern i»r Pm^itic s1o|h* of the gr«-at 
Volcano of Cart4igo ; and, as a cons4-(pii*niM\ any drgnv of 
U*m|ieratun* may b<' obtaim-il, according tt» the el«*vati<>n — 
fh»m int4*ns4* hi*at at x\xv jNirt i*f Punta Ari-uas to the c<»n- 
iftajit spring «if San Jos**, or t4> tht* autumnal t4>m|NTaturt' nf 
thr lx*lt ab<»ve the ancirnt, earth^uakc-shattrnil c;ipit*>l of 
Cartag«». Tht* •vL'^torn sl<»jM'suf C'«»sta \{\va may b*» s;iid t«» Iw 
uuinhubit«*d, an«l th(* c«»:t*<t from Chirt«pii lag<ion Uiirtliward 
ia low ami unhfalthv. Indcfd, th** cntirt' Atlantic ok^k-^t of 
Central Amt*rica, embracing tht* whol<* of what Ls callfd the 

3 
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Mosquito shore, is subject to the same remark. But yet 
there are points which are singularly exempt fiom disease, 
and where the inhabitants, for a radius of a few Tnil<>a^ enjoy 
general good health, while beyond these limits the evidences 
of insalubrity are unmistakable. This coast has, however, 
scarcely any inhabitants except a few squalid Indians of the 
Carib stock, of which the iloscos or Mosquitos, in conse- 
quence of certain equivocal relations with Great Britain, are 
the best known. This " nation," as it is called, is a mongrel 
breed, crossed between negroes and Indians, in every degree 
of mixture. They are few in number, and have only a fac- 
titious imix)rtiince ; for the mass of the Indians, inhabiting 
what is geographically known as the *' Mosquito Shore," 
neitlier recognise them as their masters, nor maintain any 
relations with them. 

I have said that the ports of Central America open to Eu- 
rope and Africa on the one hand, and to Asia and Polynesia 
and Australia upon the other. No country could be more 
favorably situated for commerce. Guatemala has upon the 
east the ports of Belize, (now occupied by the English, in 
violation of treaty stipulations,) Santo Tomas, and Izabal; 
Honduras, Cabo Caballo, Oiiioa, Coxenhole (island of Eoatan,) 
and Truxillo; Nicaragua, Cajx? Gracilis a Dios, Blewfields, 
and San Juan; Costa Rica, Matina, and Boca del Toro. 
Upon the Pacific are Golfo Dulce, Punta Arenas, and Caldera, 
in Costa llica; the bays of Culebra, Salinas, San Juan del 
Sur, Taniarinda, and Kealejo, in Nicaragua; Amapala and 
San Lorenzo, in Houiluras; La Union, Jiquilisco, Acajutla, 
Sonsonate, (or LaLibertad,) in San Salvador ; andlstapa and 
Ocus, in Guatemala. Sonsonate, Libertad, and Istapa are 
roadsteads rather than harbors. Acajutla may perhaps be 
called a roadstead, but the anchorage is partially protected 
by a long ledge of rocks called " Punta de los Rcniedios." 
The landing is therefore comparatively easy, and at low 
water entirely so. It should also be mentioned that the 
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PaiMtic Ocean ia inuch loss turbulent than the Atlantic, 8<> 
that vessels may loail and discharge their eargi»i*s with little 
ditlirulty, at all these points, for the greater part of the year. 

liesitles the rivers of Central Aniericii, the principal (»f 
whifh have alreiiiiv been enunieratt^I, there are a number of 
large and beautiful lakes, viz. : Nicaragua and Managua, in 
Nieoraguii; Guija ami Ylopungo, in 8an Salvador; (iolto 
Dulce, Peten, Atitlan, and Amatitan, in Ciuatemulu; and Yo» 
jijs, in llouduras. Of these, the lakes of Managua and Nica- 
ragua alone are navigable. 

The area (»f Central Aiuerica may be estimateil, in rouml 
numbers, at IWjJ^Mjtujuare miles, — very nearly eipial to that 
(if tilt* New England and Middle States evHiibinnl, and e<*n- 
siiierably greater than that of Peru <»r Chili, which are esti- 
m;itnl to contain, the lirst, 10i^,UlK», and the second, 127,000 
lu^uare miles. 



CHAPTER II. 

NICARAOUA; its KXTKNT, topography, CLIMATI*:, POPULA- 
TION, PRODUCTIONS, MINERALS, PORTS, ETC., ETC. 

The ancicDt Kingrloin or Captain-Gencralcv of Uimtciuula 
cnibra^'cd the principal provinces or intendencies of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, San Salvaiior, Nicaragua, and Costa Kica.^ 
Tlii'se threw off their allegiance to S{)ain in 1821, and follow- 
ing the great example of the Britisih ct>lonies in North 
America, af^sumed the rank of s<jvcreign States. They sub- 
nc«piently unite<l in a confeileracv, calleil the ** Republic <>f 
Central America," which, in conse<pience <>f internal dissen- 
sionM. and the Htrife of fai^tions, was practically disHolve<l in 
l8iV,*. i<in<«e which time the several States have lu^'rted and 
cxen-isiNi their ori^rinul sovereign |M>wcrs, as distinct Kepub- 
lica<. Tlinv of the nuiidxT, namely, Nii*aragua, Hondunts 
au<l San Salvador, have rtx'ently taken 8te{»s towards a new 

* I «|M'Ak now of the iinii<*ifMU |»rovinf*o!«. For the coDT(«iiU*iice of p>T- 
croiii*'iit and ailiuiniMratiuii, oihiT initi«ir «livi<(i<iii.<4 were iiuuio, which 
Wrrr ralltil |irMvin4*i'?«, an<l uhii-h hail <iitl'«T«'nt Iiinit.4 at (liflV*r«>nt iMTiiNln. 
The Urir** |iro\in«-f\ n«»w Stat*- of Chiapa-*, and in«'tiidt*il in thi» Mi*xi«'an 
RrjiuMir, kN*l«;nir«*d to thi* ani-it-nt Kii)/<l«>tn i>r <tiiaf«'tiiaU. SulM<s{ii«<ntIy 
to thf Ind«'p«'nd«*m*»', it wan aj»|>p»i»rjaftil by Mfxi^***. whirh country. 
uiHi«'r tht* brief rul«> «ff Iturhidt*. atrfinptc*! !«» annn to iL-MOf th«* whiiU* 
of Central Am«Tit-JL A {nirtiun of i/« li.it i* now thi* <h*tni t of Vfravnia. 
AtlA«'hiii ti) NfW (franuila, <it ii aUi «'I.kitiH-l.i U*l«i()^r,.,i t.i tht* <^1tl kmir- 
<ioui •'!' (ftiat«>niala. Tht'nuinrrv frMin n«»rfJi -«••■«! !.► <w)iith-«-aat WA«lh«*n- 
^ttt not mucli leM than four huD<Irtf<] IcAf^uti^ or twrlro hundm! milm iu 
Imftb. 
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confederation, have agreed upon certain bases of union, and 
have called a constituent assembly.' 

The Republic of Nicaragua, therefore, comprises the terri- 
tory which pertained to it as a province. Its boundaries are 
the Caribbean Sea upon the east, extending &om the lower 
or Colorado mouth of the San Juan River, to Cape Gracias 
a Dios ; and upon the west, the Pacific Ocean from the Gulf 
of Nicoya to that of Fonseca, embracing about one-third of 
the latter. The northern boundary, separating it &om Hon- 
duras, follows the river Vanks, or Segovia, from its mouth 
at Cape Gracias a Dios, for about two-thirds of its length, 
thence runs in a right line, northwest by north, to the head 
of the River Roman, and thence, also in a right line, to the 
point already indicated on the Gulf of Fonseca. The south- 
ern boundary, separating it from Costa Rica, runs in a right 
line from the mouth of the River Salto de Nicoya, or Alva- 
rado, emptying into the head of the Gulf of Nicoya, to the 
lower mouth of the San Juan river. The State is therefore 
embraced entirely between 83° 20' and 87° 30', (from Green- 
wich, 6° 20', and 10" 30' from Washington,) west longi- 
tude, and between 9° 45' and 15° of north latitude ; and 
has an area of about 59,000 square miles, or about an equal 
extent of territory with the New England States, exclusive 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

A claim to upwards of half of this territory has been set 
up by Great Britain, on behalf of the supposititious " King of 
the Mosquitos." The boundaries of this claim have been 
extended from time to time, but, as last defined, embrace 
the whole coast of Central America, from Cape Honduras to 
the northern limits of New Granada, as will appear in a 
subsequent chapter. A claim to another large section of 
Nicaragua, including the entire department of Guanacaste, or 



» The history of these events is reserved for the Cliapters on the Politi- 
cal State of Central America, near the close of this work. 
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Nicoya, (lying lx?tween Lake Nicamgiia and the Gulf of 
XioDva,) as also to the entire country Houth of the lake just 
naiiKMl and the River San Juan, ha.s receutlv lx*en lu^sfrteil 
by Cortta Rira. But neither the pretensions of Great Britain 
or 0»Hta Rica are well foumled, nor are thev adniittrd bv 
Nicanigua, or rwognized by civilized nations. Thcst? are 
points which will bt* elufi»lat(Ml else* where. 

As we have already intimated, the p'^igraphical and toj>o- 
gni{»hi<*al features of Nifanigua are n|ually rtMiiarkabl<* and 
int<'n*>tting. If an accurate map of Central America cxistetl, 
it wnuld exhibit in this State a separation <»f the great chain 
of thf 0»nlillcnw into two tlivcrgrnt mngrs, of less general 
height than the great ridgi* itseltj and having occassional par- 
tial interruptions. This divergence takes place in the north- 
ern dcpartnu^nt of Segovia, one branch extending due Si»uth- 
cast towanU the Atlantic. Its outj>osts come <lown t4) the 
very shore, and f«>rm prominent landmarks U|K>n that amat, 
Th«* ningc its<*lf int«*rs4'<»ts the Sin Juan River ab<»ut tifty 
miles aUive its m«iuth. At its northern ba*^*, and nearly 
punillel to it, flows a large ami long stream, the Rit» Ks4N»n- 
dido, sonietim(*s indi(*:ited in the maps as ** BlewlieMs River." 
All the stn*ams u|x»n the S4»uthcrn si«le <»f the range tail into 
I^kes Managua and Niearagua, or into the San Juan River. 
This range n»sumes its i-ourst* uj>on the soutlu^rn shore of the 
San Juan, but now Invirs nearly due south, conne<*ting with 
the Paeiiie nmge in the eh^vnti^l n*gion«i of Costa Kica. 

The Pacifie rang** follows the gi»neral dire<»tionof tluMHia^^t, 
iif»nietimes rising int<» lofty voleaiiie eonrs but generally sua- 
taining the chanu'ter of a hiirh ridge, and in plaees subsiiling 
into low hills and plains. It pn»s<Tves a nearly unifinn 
distance fpun tin* S4»a of fnim ten to tw<»ntv mil«»s; eoiiM». 
quentlv then* an* no eousiderabh* streams falling into the 
P;ii'ific for the distamv whieh it euntiiiues. It unit**-, as I 
have alreaily said, with the eastern ranm* in <^'*^ta Hiea. It8 
ooun«c flecnis to have been the principal line ft' volcanic act i^»n. 
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and extinct craters and beds of lava are to be met with at 
short intervals throughout its length. The lofty oones of the 
Viejo, Santa Clara, Axusco, Momotombo, Momobacho, 
Ometepec, Madeira, Orosi, and Abogado, not to mention 
many others which may be regarded as belonging to this 
range, are prominent landmarks, and form remarkable fea- 
tures in the landscape.* 

The two ranges of the Cordilleras here referred to form, 
with their slopes, a great interior basin, not &x from three 
hundred miles long by one hundred and fifty wide, consist- 
ing in great part of broad, beautiftd, and fertile plains. The 
waters of thL«? region fall into the lakes already named, 
of which the San Juan River is the only outlet. Many of 
the streams flowing into these lakes, especially from the 
north, are of considerable size, and furnish a supply of water 
which could not be sensibly affected by drains for artificial 
purposes. 

The lake Managua approaches, at its nearest point, to 
within four or five leagues of the Pacific, from which it is 
separated on the south by the range of hills already described ; 
but between its northern extremity and the sea there are 
only the broad and magnificent plains of Leon and El Conejo, 
in the midst of which, with all the regularity of the pyramids, 
rise the volcanoes of Axusco, Tclica, and El Viejo. 

Lake Managua is a beautiful sheet of water, of much larger 
size than has hitherto been represented. It is certainly not 
fiir from fifty or sixty miles in greatest length by thirty-five 

' " In proceeding from Realejo soutliward and westward, there is, at a 
few li-acfues distant from the ocean, a range of liills, nowhere of great 
height until they approach the confines of Costa Rica, where they are 
elevated into mountains of from 5,000 to 11.000 feet in hoiglit. Between 
this ridge and the lake thc^ land may be termed moderately level, and is 
not mu(.'h broken ; the contrary is the case along the borders of Honduras, 
where the coimtry is intersected by several lofty ridges, running in various 
directions." — Daily's Central America, p. 114. 
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in width, and ran^*s from two to ten and fiftt^'n, and even 
forty fathoms in depth. The soenerv whi<*li lK>nlerH it ia un- 
Hur{>as8iHl in l>eauty and grandeur. U]M>n the northern and 
eatftem 8hon% liiHng their blue ruggeil |x^akA one above the 
otiier, are the mountains of Matiigal pa, merging inU> those of 
•S'gnvia, rieh in metallic veins. Upon the south and west 
are hmad ami fertile s1o|h\s and level plains, covered with 
luxuriant verdun*, and of aliiHist unlimiti*d pnMluctivent*ss. 
The v<»leano of Moinotoinlx>, like a giant warder, stands i)Ut 
boldly int4> the lake, itrf han^ and bhu'keneil summit, which 
no man luis ever reached, coveriMl with a light wreath of 
smoke, attesting the (*ontinued exlntence of those internal 
fires which have 8eame<l \U stei*p sides with burning IKmmIh, 
and which still semi forth hot and sulphurous springs at itii 
base. Within the lake itself rL*es the regular cone of Momo- 
tombita, so regular that it seems a work of art, coveretl with 
a deiL*ie f(»rest, under the shallows and within the divp re- 
cesses of which, frayed by the storms of ages, stand the rude 
and frowning st^itm^s of the g<Mls «»f alMtriginal su]H*rstiti(»n, 
niis<*ii there long In^fore Kun>|H*an fet't trinl the soil «if Amer- 
ica, and to which the mind of the christianizi.*<l Indian still 
reverts with a mvsterioiw revereniv. 

The t4>wn or city of Simtiago de Managua, which gives its 
naiiM* to the lake, and which is the plaei* <if the meeting of 
the licgislative (^hamU'rs of thf State, is situat<Mi u|m>ii the 
South- western slmre. S»ine eonsidend)le streams How into 
the lak«*fn)m the «lin'<«tit)n of Segi»via, and th«' level of water 
undfrg«K«s very slight changes with th«» dilTerciit M»:is«»ns. 
Tli«* t4iwn of lioon wjw first built on thf shifre of tlu» north- 
wc'.tfrn extnMiiity of l^ike ManaL'ua, at a place imw (*all<H| 
Mii;d>itji, but it was subsc<pirntly aband«iiit>«l for the pn'si-nt 
sit«', in the midst of tin* great plain of I^dim. Fniin this i*ir- 
eniii^tanci* tht* lak«' in <pi('^tion is sonu'tiincs ealh'd l«:ikc 
Ix*on. 

Lake Nicaragua is neverthel<\ss the great feature of the 
4 
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country, and ia unquestionably, in all respects, one of the 
finest bodies of water on the continent, needing only to be 
made easy of access to become as femous a resort of the lov- 
ers of the grand and beautiful in nature, as any now known 
in the Old or New World. In common with Lake Managua, 
its size has been rather under than over-estimated. Mr. 
Baily calculated its greatest length at one hundred miles, 
and its greatest width at forty or forty -five miles. It is pro- 
bably nearer one hundred and twenty miles in length, by 
fifty or sixty in breadth. Upon its southern shore, near the 
head of the lake, is the ancient city of Granada, the most 
important commercial point in the republic. A few miles 
below Granada, and projecting boldly into the lake, is the 
extinct volcano of Momobacho, not far from five thousand 
feet in height. At its base, in the lake, is a group of innu- 
merable small islands of volcanic origin, rising in the form 
of cones from twenty to one hundred feet, and covered with 
verdure. Some of them, upon which the soil has accumu- 
lated, are inhabited by Indians, and their thatched cottages, 
shadowed over by tall palms, and with a dense background 
of broiul-leaved plantains, form the most picturesque objects 
which can be conceived. Upon the same shore with Granada, 
but forty miles distant, is the city of Nicaragua, or Riv^, the 
capital of a very large, fertile, and comparatively well-culti- 
vated district. The remaining section of the southern shore 
of the lake has scarcely any inhabitants, except a few wild 
Indians, called " Bravos," who alternate between the moun- 
tainous district towards Costa Rica and the shore. The 
northern shore! called Chont^des, is undulating, and well 
adapted to grazing. Here are a great number of cattle es- 
tates, some embracing many thousand head of cattle and 
mules. There are a numlx^r of considerable islands in the 
lake, the largest of which is Madeira or Onietepec, which is 
almost wholly inhabited by Indians. It aboimds in numer- 
ous traces of aboriginal occupation and art, and is distin- 
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giiwhorl by two iinniciLMo cones, vL<ibIc from every point of 
the lake and from tliePacilie. These are calUnl respectively 
Oiiiete|x»c and Madeira. The a>ne of Oniete|»ec w the most 
n-^uhir in outline of any which I have sivn, and L<, 1 think, 
th«* hi;;h«*st in the country. Its summit is generally en- 
velojietl in clouds. The water of the lake, in nK>st places, 
shoals gra<lually, but at S4»me points vessi'ls of the largest 
chL'^s may appn>ach close to the shore. The depth, except 
in the immiiliat*' vicinity ui' its outlet, Ls for all ]>ur|M>s<'s of 
navifnition amph*, ninging from eight t4) twenty, and even 
fi»rty fathoms. The pn^vailiug wimLs are from the north-t»ast 
(thf ilin*ction of the summer trades on tin* coast,) and when 
tin* bn*<*z*» is considerable, the waves of the lake roll with all 
the n'gularity and with much of the majesty of those t>f the 
s**;i. At such tinu*s, the suri* u])<»n the shon* at Granada is 
n«'arly as high as it L«, during a brl^^k wind, upim the beach 
at Xew|H>rt c»r (-ajM* May. 

Th«* soh* outh't to this gTi*at int«'ri«)r b:t<iii, and of the lakes 
just ili'scrilxNl, b* thr Kiver San Juan, debt»uchiiiir into the 
Atlantic at the now wtdl-known ]K>rt of the s;ime mime. 
Till'* river is c«*rtainly a magnifitrcnt stream, but its cajiabili* 
ti«*s hav«* been greatly exa^rp'rat***!. It llows from thf s«Mith- 
e-.L-teru <'Xtremitv of L;ik«» Nieara«riia, n«*arl\* due *M>t, t«» the 
Atlantic. Its h*ngth has be«*n variou.-ly estimat4*«I,fn»tn scv- 
entv to one hundn'd and four miles. The first estinuite iB 
obviMU>ly t<M» little. Mr. Baily ealculat«Nl it at ninety mi IcM, 
and he is pnilnibly imt far from correct. 

The IxmIv of water whieh tl^ws thn»u;;h this stn*am i.-* at 
all tim«*s ei)nsidenibh% but it varies i;n*atlv in amotmt at dif- 
ferent S4*a'4«»ns t»f the year. It is gn'at«'St during what b* 
t«*rme«l tlie " rainv M^a^on*' in the inti»rior that is tosiiv, fri»m 
May to (K'tolnT, at which jN-ri«Mi the volume of water is 
nearlv doulde<l. To this einMitiHtamv in sonn* deirree mav 
be jf*<TilKMl the wid«* diftenMiee^ in the statemt»nts of the 
depths and capacity of the river, ina<le by diflennit individuals. 
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Several considerable streams enter the San Juan, the prin- 
cipal of which are the San Carlos and the Serapiqni, both 
rising towards the south in the highlands of Costa Bica. 
The streams flowing in from ^ the north are comparatively 
small, indicating that the mountains are not far distant in 
this direction, and that upon this side the valley is compara- 
tively narrow. The Serapiqui is ascended by boats to a 
point where the Costa Rica road (trail) commences. This is 
the route by which Costa Rica keeps up communication with 
the San Juan; and to the* point here named she is now en- 
deavoring to construct a road for mules, starting from San 
Jose, her capital. The banks of the San Juan, from the fort 
of San Carlos, at the outlet of the lake, to the Rapides del 
Toro, a distance of twenty miles, are generally low, and 
covered with palms, canes, and a species of high, coarse grass 
called gamahte. The river here sometimes overflows its 
shores, which for a considerable distance back seem to be flat 
and swampy. From the port of San Juan upwards to the 
point of the divergence of the Colorado, a distance of eighteen 
miles, the banks of the river present a corresponding appear- 
ance. In fact, the entire country from this point to the sea 
is flat, as is shown by the divergence of the Colorado, the 
Juanillo, and Tauro, and by the occurrence of numerous 
lagunas. It is nevertheless fertile, and capable of producing 
in the utmost luxuriance rice, sugar, and those other articles 
which require moist and fertile soils. From the Colorado to 
the Rapides del Toro, a distance of more than fifty miles, the 
banks of the river vary from six to twenty feet in height, 
and are densely wooded ; the forests coming down to the 
water's edge, forming an almost impenetrable wall of verdure. 
The passenger in the boats is so completely shut in by vege- 
tation, that it is impojisible to discover what is the character 
of the back country. At intervals hills and high grounds 
are to be discerned, and sometimes these come down to the 
edge of the river. At the mouth of the San Carlos there are 
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hills two thousand feet high, and the river is much oontracted. 
The eutmnce of the pasaage between them, from the west, 
somewhat resembles the opening of the highlands of the 
Hudson from the north. 

The l>anlcs of the river are in some plaot^ n)ck y ; els<»where 
they are far fn>m Ixnng as crumbling as ihosi* of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and other rivers of the \Vi»stern States of the 
Union. This Ls (H*rhaps due, to st>me extent, to the roots of 
trees and plantn which [K.>netrate and bind the earth in all 
direi'tions. The bt*d of the river may l)e refrarded as essen- 
tially pi*nnanent : it neverth<*li*ss alxmndsin islands, of which 
there are hundreds. S>me of thest» are low, and covered 
with yam/i/r;^', or with canes; but m<x<t are as high as the 
banks of the river, and wcMHled in like manner. 

The witlth of the river varies from one hundred to four 
hundnnl yanls, and its depth from two to twenty fet»t. The 
avt-nige volume of water I should estimate at al>«>ut that of 
the Connecticut Itiver, or the Iludson above the reach of the 
tides. 

In res|x*ct of elimati\ little netMl Ijc added to the remarks 
maile on tliat subjtvt in the pnK*eding chapter. rj)«»n the 
Atlantic dei;livity it is un«piestionabIy warmer than in the 
interior, or u|)on tli«* l^orders of the Pacific — nu»re humid and 
more subject to niin. The country t«K>, is low along the 
coast, with numerous lag<N>ns and inlets, and consetpieutly 
more inft.*st«*<l with annoying; ins<.rts anil more subject to 
fevers. The climate, however, is mon* salubrious than would 
be supjwis<*«l under the ciremnManees. TliLs Ls illustrati*d by 
the fai't that in the inonth-^of Mareli and April, IMO, a party 
of .Vmerican emigrant^. **i\** hundred and thirty in num- 
bi*r, s|M'nt upward of Fix months at this |N>int; anil notwith- 
standing the sudden tnin»ition fr«>in midwinter to tropieal 
heats, not to mentitin inatlt'«piate .shelter and inditlen>nt fiMMl, 
not one w;ls S4Tit»uslv atVectftI bv illness. The .»iam«» i>artv, 
it may aL«> be uu^ntioucxl, {uuv^d up the San Juan under the 
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worst of circumstances, suffering great exposures, and re- 
mained in the interior and upon the northern coast until the 
middle of August, with scarcely any sickness among them, 
and that little generally the result of carelessness or excesses. 
The vaUey of the San Juan once passed, the climate is un 
surpassed in salubrity by any equal extent of territory under 
the tropics, or perhaps in the world. The year is divided, 
rather anomalously to the stranger, into two seasons — ^the 
wet and the dry — the first of which is called Winter and the 
latter Summer. The wet season commences in May and lasts 
until November ; during which time, but usually near the 
commencement or close, rains of some days' duration are of 
occasional occurrence, and showers are common, but do not 
often happen except late in the afternoon, (commencing about 
four o'clock,) or in the night. They are seldom of long con- 
tinuance ; and often days and weeks elapse without a cloud 
obscuring the sky. From this it will be seen, that the popu- 
lar idea concerning the " rainy season" is erroneous. Proba- 
bly but little more than one half the amount of rain which 
falls in the latitude of New York during the same period 
falls, during these six months, in Nicaragua. Throughout 
this season the verdure and the crops, which, during the dry 
season, become sere and withered, appear in full luxuriance ; 
the temperature is very equable, differing a little in different 
localities, but preserving great uniformity all over the coun- 
try, except in the mountainous regions. The range of the 
thermometer is from 78° to 88°, in rare instances sinking to 
70^ during the night, and rising to 90° in the afternoon. 
During the month of June, at Granada, the average height of 
the thermometer was 82° of Fah. ; in Leon, during the 
months of July, August, and September, 83^. Out of the 
sun, this weather would prove agreeable to most persons. 
There is almost constantly a cool and pleasant breeze blow- 
ing, for the most part from the north-east. The nights are 
delicious, and sleep is seldom, if ever, interrupted by heat. 
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For weeks together the thermometer mtirked 77** at ten 
oVl«»ck in the evening, and 76° at sunrise. During the dry 
Bi^a.<4>n^ in January, the tenipt^rature is Irss, the nightit posi- 
tivflv c<K»l, and cKX.»ai>ionallv the winds are chilliiiiz. Th< .skv 
U cloudleds, and trifling showers fall at rare ijittTvals. The 
titlds Infome drv, cattle are driven to thi' hills and fnn*sts 
f»r i«Lsturagi», and the dust in the t*>wns Kvonics almost in- 
suj»|K»rtable. It jKMietrates everywluTf, jHTmeating even 
through the tiled roots in showers, and swrf[dng in eluuds 
through the unglaz<.*d windows. Were it n<»t for thL<, the 
dry season w<iuld not Ik* pronouneed unplriusant. It is es- 
t4M*med h<'althiiT than the wt-t st*iW<»n. 

The rftWrt of the dry season Ls j»ractieally that of our 
winter, and it no doubt contributes ettieicntly to the general 
health of the country. During that peri^nl the exuberance of 
vcgetiible growth is checked, and the ephemeral vegetation, 
which, where the rain ialls for the entire yt*ar, giH*s on accu- 
mulating, forming densi*, dank jungles, the home and birth- 
phu.v of malaria, is entinOy dried up. At this j>eri«Kl, also, 
nearlv the whole country is burned over. The ci»iLs«'ouena» 
ifli that the forest^*, for a great [»art of the year, are nearly a8 
o|wn and jK»netrable as our own. The favorable inlhiences 
of thest* conditions u[m>ii the gi*neral healtli can n*adily be 
understood.* 

' "TliprlimAte of all tho i^tAti* mav U' <iai<l to U'i.tMx] and hoalthv, but 
is (li«tiii^ii.«hi*d, Ad 14 tliat nf thi* othfr •(Tat4% by iiiiirh varifty. In tho 
inlrrior, or mountain* »ii<4 |»art.-i. tht* ti*iu{H*raturi* it niiUI. a«4iiniitarf<i with 
thcr nuMit |M»|iuli»a« (Hirtionof tht> tfrritory a^lja^'t-nt to tin' •H'a-t *«•&•>!. where 
it ii* liot, ami ra(}K-r hiuni<l. owin^ t<ti'YH|i*»ratii»nr(«>iii tli«* <*uit';ii*i*'« tit'two 
|rr<*at l«k«*)« ; which, from th** o»nihini*<l ftl'cct.'* ft* a |K>H<Ttul «iiii. uihl a 
fn-*U lir»M*/i« from tlif nMrtIi-«'a.*t. Mowing' o\rr \\i*-iii a iii«i-.t roii-faiitly. 
iiiu-t U* ^'at. lioth rhinato aii«l t<'in|»*Taturi* a{»|it'ar tn )•<• «'\ti*inily 
fiiviirahlf* to thf (ri*n«*ral health nf nntixi't a* w«>!1 a" wt'll a<4 |.irr.^*:t<*r«; 
th*' «»x<*f|ition« in thiK un|M»rtant |Miint Umii^ v«*ry t**w. unit «•!' tnfh:!^ «ou- 
MniUfikv m tht* injury which ihry tMia-ioiL Th«» ch.ii«/c* *•! ^^'o.'^'n take 
placv With tht* Mini* aimu.<«t unUrMiitmj^ rrguUmv *i« tu Mih<r ^tsul 
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Nicaragua is divided into six Departments, each of which 
has several Judicial Districts, as follows : 



DEPARTMKin^ 


POPULATION. 


DI8TRIGT8. 


1. Meridional 

2. OrientAl 

3. Occidental 

4. Septentrional of Matagalpa 

5. Septentrional of Segovia . 

6. Nicoya or Guanacaste . . 

Total 


20,000 
95,000 

90,000 

40,000 

12,000 

7,000 

264,000 


Rivas or Nicaragua. 
Acoyapa or Ghontalea, 

Granada, Masaya, and 

Managua. 
Leon and Chinandega 
Matagalpa. 
Segovia. 
Guanacaste. 



The population here given is the result arrived at, in round 
numbers, by a census attempted in 1846. It was only par- 
tially successful, as the people supposed it preliminary to 
some military conscription, or new tax. 

The principal towns of the State, with their estimated 
population, are as follows : — 



LrPon, (the capital,) including 

Subtiaba 30,000 

Chinandega 11,000 

Chinandega Viejo .... 3,000 

Rcakjo 1,000 

Chichigalpa 2,800 

Posultoga 900 

Telica l,0iH3 

Soniotillo 2,000 

Villa Nueva 1,000 



Pueblo Nuevo 2,900 

Nagarote 1,800 

Souci 2,500 

Managua 12,000 

^lasaya 15,090 

Granada 10,000 

Nicaragua 8,000 

Segovia 8,000 

Matagalpa. 2,000 

Acoyapa, 500 



It Ls a singular fact that the females greatly exceed the 
males iu number. In the Department Occidental, according 
to the census, the proportions are as three to two. It is 
diflicult to account for this disparity, except by supposing it 

Central America; but the rains often continue a month longer here, and 
the quantity during the season apjH*ars to be considerably more copious; 
also casual showers, out of the periodical hmit, are not unfrequent be- 
tween the lakes, and the lakes and the sea, affording much benefit to 
vegetation on the cultivated lands." — Bailt. 
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to be the result of tlie civil commotion8 to which the country 
has lKM»n s<) long Hul»je<!t<'d. 

The civili/AHl Indians of Nicaragua, and thoae of Sjmnish 
and n«»gro >Jt<K'ks crossed with them, constitute the mass of 
tho jK»jiuhition. The white individuals of pure Eun)j)ean 
st«H-k are hut a small [wirt of the whole, and are nearly 
equalled in numbtT hy those of pure negro blood. The en- 
tire iH)pulation may be divided as follows: 

W)iit«., 25,000 

NVjrrix-a, 1"),U00 

Indiaxis, 80.000 

Mixe<i, 130.000 

Totml, 2.V),000 

Most of tht^se live in towns, many of them going two, four, 
and six mih"S daily, to labi>r in the fieUh*, starting l)efore 
day and n*tuming at night. The plantations, ** haciendas," 
**hatt<»s," *'huerta**," "ran«'hns," and **eha<*nis,"are scattered 
pn'tty (Mpiully ov«t th«* count rv, and an» ott^'ii reached by 
paths so ol>scun* as alm<»st wholly to eseajK» the notice of 
travellers, who, |iiissiii^ through what apjM'ars to lx» a c<m- 
tinuous f(»rest from **iu* town to tin* othtT, an* liable to fall 
int^^i the ern>r of sup|Mksiii); the conntrv almost wholly unin- 
habit«>d. Their dwelling'"* an* usually of eant»s, that4*hed with 
palm, many «if th«*m <»|hmi at the sides, and with no other 
fl<wir than tht» ban* earth. Th«'se fra«rilc struetun-s, so equa- 
bl«* and UiiM is the climate, an* a<h*4|uate to su<*h pn>tt*<*tion 
tm th«' nativi*s an* :M*<'ustoiiu*d to consi<ler neivssarv. S»me 
cf them an* m«>n* pn*t4*ndin^. and havi* the ran«*s pht"<t<*nMl 
in'er and white wash* •<!, with tiled nw.f'* ami other impn>vt*» 
ments; and then* are a f«*w, lM*l»in«rinjr to la rg«» proprietor, 
whieh are exctvdingly neat an<l «*oiiifortable, ap{»n*aehing 
neun^r our ideas of habitations for human lM>inpt. 

A lar^re part of the dwellings in iIk* towns an* muehof the 
Mun<* eliaraeter : tin* n*?*idt*nees i»f the U'tter clasiM-s, however, 
are built of a(iloU*s, are of one story, and enclose larg«* (*»ourta| 

6 
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which are entered under archways, often constructed with 
great beauty. The court-yard has generally a great number 
of shade trees, usually orange, making the corridors, upon 
which all the rooms open, exceedingly pleasant. 

I have already said that the natural resources of Nicaragua 
are immense, but they have been very imperfectly developed. 
The portion of lands brought under cultivation is very 
small, but ample for the support of its population. There is 
no difficulty in increasing the amount to an indefinite extent, 
for the forests are easily removed, and genial nature needs 
no forcing to return rich harvests. There are many cattle 
estates, particularly in Chontales, Matagalpa, and Segovia, 
which cover wide tracts of country ; some of these have not 
less than 10,000 or 15,000 head of cattle each. The cattle 
are generally fine, quite equal to those of the United States. 

Among the staples of tlie State, and which are produced 
in great i)crfection, I may mention sugar, cotton, coffee, in- 
digo, tobacco, rice, and maize, or Indian corn. 

Sugar. — The description of sugar-cane grown in Nicaragua 
is a native of the country, and very different from the Asiatic 
cane cultivated in the West Indies and the United States, 
It is said to be equally productive with the foreign species ; 
the canes are softer and more slender, and contain more and 
stronger juice, in proportion to tlieir size, than the Asiatic 
variety. Two crops (under favorable circumstances three 
crops) are taken annually, and the cane does not require 
replanting but once in twelve or fourteen years. The best 
kind of sugar produced from the sugar estates is nearly as 
white as the refined sugar of commerce, the crystals being 
large and hard. The greater part of the supply for ordinary 
consumption is what is called " cAa7^o(/ca," and is the juice 
of the cane merely boiled till it crystallizes, without being 
cleared of the molasses. A quantity of thLs is exported to 
Peru, and elsewhere in South America. It is stated that the 
" chancaca" may be produced, ready for sale, at $1 25 per 
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quintal {U)\\ lbs. Kiiglish.) The moi^t prnlitubli* part of the 
i>upir tvtabluthiih^nt w the inaiiuiactun* of ^^ aijuaniimlf^^ a 
s[H>cit\s iff rum. It is iui])os.sibli* to siiy, in th«' abs4*nc4* oi 
ilata, wliat amount of su«nir is manutaotunii in Nirara^iua; 
it is |MTlia|^»s ('nou«;h to ku<»w tliat it may Im* ppNluri'd in- 
ilrlinitt'ly. Tin* C'X|M)rt hits Uvn cstimatril at lilMijHM) lbs. 

CoiT«»N. — Cotton of a sujK'rior quality t** that «)f linizil 
may b«* produced in any quantity in Nieani^^ua. *' As many 
as .Vi,<j<K» bales, of ;UK» jHiunds i-aeh/' sxiys I)unlap, **of elraa 
pH'ssi-d eotton have U*en r.\j>orted fn»m tliis Statf in a sin^ile 
yrar: the cultivation Is however, at pres«*nt (IMtlj at a very 
h>w «'bb." Considenible quantities are nevertlielfss raisi*d, 
w hie 1 1 an* manufactun*d bv the natives, but ehictiv bv the 
Indians, into hamm<»cks, .^ail-clotii, and ontinary clothing. 
The domestic cloth is cNj:irse, but compact, neat, and durable. 

Mr. liailv <»bsi»rv«*s of the colt* »n of Nieanijrua, "that it 
h:L4 aln^adv a hi<rh standard in thr Maneliest<*r market, and 
otlrrs a spli'ndid s|N>eulatit»n to aL^rieulturists, it a ^mmI |)«)rt 
of i'.\jH»rt on the Atlantic shall bf i-stablbihed." 

(.'oKKKK. — (N»lVe<' of an e\e«-lli*nt quality, an«l pntbably 
<N|Ual to any in th«* world, may also Ih* prinlueed imh'tinitely 
in this n*publie: but f>r tli«* r«-a><>n that hitht-rto it hii.«( Ixvn 
exc«'fdinidv ditheult X** n^x it t«» a market, it is not v«tv rx- 
ten>ively eultivat^Ml. Thf planlati"ns whit'h 1 have seen are 
v«*r^' tiourL«hin^^ and th«* pr<»pri<-t«>rs tintl them quite im pro- 
titabli* 2is any othi-r. Tht* limited cultivation is ]N*rha|ts due 
t«> th<* cin'umstancf that chocolati* is the common bovem^re 
cif th«* jM*oph»; and e*»lKv, Ufvrr havin>r Un^jme un article of 
trad*' **T ex|K»rt, luis ct»n«i**qu'*nlly U'cn ne^'hvtetl. Tlim* u 
no n'asr>n why ns p^mI CiftVt*«* may not U* pniduced here 
an in (\ista Kica; and the C«>sta Kicun colfo^*, when offered in 
goo<l cx>nditi«»n in Kn^rland, c«>mman(Ls iis hi^rh a prii*4* as 
any otln'r. As, how«'ver, it is \L<ually Hhip|N>d by way of 
Cape Horn, it <)fU*n RufTera from the pn>tracti*d voyai;e. It 
haSi newrtbeleris, been the almost exclusive aource of wealth 
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in Costa Eica. The crop of 1847 amounted to 8,000,000 
pounds, wliicli, at $12 50 per cwt., (the average price in the 
English market,) gives $1,000,000 as the return — a consid- 
erable sum for a State of less than 100,000 inhabitants, and 
where the culture has been introduced but fourteen years. 
The cost of production, per quintal (lOli pounds,) at the 
present rate of wages, (twenty-five cents per day) is about 
$2 50. If the attention of the people of Nicaragua should 
be seriously directed to the production of coffee, it would prove 
a source of great profit. 

Cacao. — Cacao, only equalled by that of Soconosco, on 
the coast of Guatemala, (and which was once monopolized 
for the use of the royal establishment of Spain,) is cultivated 
in considerable quantities. It is, however, an article of 
general consumption among the inhabitants; and conse- 
quently, commands so high a price that it would not bear 
exportation, even though it could be obtained in requisite 
quantities. About all that finds its way abroad goes in the 
form of presents from one friend to the other. There is no 
reason why this should not become an article of large trade, 
and a source of great wealth. The obvious cause why its 
production is not greater, is, the length of time and great 
outlay required in getting a cacao plantation into paying 
operation. Few have now the requisite capital ; and these 
few are in too feverish a state, in consequence of the dis- 
tracted condition of public aflairs, to venture upon any 
investment. Under a stable condition of things, and by the 
opening of a short and easy channel to market, the cultiva- 
tion of cacao will rise to be of the first importance. The 
trees give two principal crops in the year. It is sold from 
$15 to $20 the quintal, while the Guayaquil is worth but $5 
or $6. 

Indigo. — ^Indigo was formerly cultivated to a considerable 
extent, but has of late years much fallen off; and there are 
a number of fine indigo titates in various parts of the repubho 
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which have bt»en quite givfii U[>, with ull their Ap[)urtenanco8, 
by their rcsiK^ctive pniprirtors. The phmt cultivate*! for the 
manufacture of In<ligo is tlie indiynffni^ a triiMinial [►laiit, 
i*uji[M»siMl to Ik» a native of America. There is al>o an irnli- 
genous triennial plant alxiunding in many parts i»f ( 'antral 
Am»Tie:i, whieh pnHluees indigo of a verv fxerllent qualitv, 
but givrs lt»ss than half the weight wliirli is pHnlueed by the 
4*ultivate(l H|MM'ies. The indip* of Nieara^rua is of very 
suiK'rior ([uality, and its exjM)rt tinee came up to 5,*hm> l>ales 
of l.%0 lbs. eaeh. It is im|N»ssibh* to say what the e.\jM»rt is 
at present : j»robably not more than 1,(MJU or 2,lHM> l^iles. 
L'mh'r the government of S[»aiii, the »State of San Salvailor 
ppMluce«l fn»m «,<.MHj to 10,IJ<MJ bales annually. A pi«HX' of 
gn>und e<pial to two acres gt»nerally prcnluces .\bout 1(H» to 
120 pounds, at a cost of not far from $viO to $40, including 
the cost «»f <*learing the Held and all other exj>ens4*s. 

ToBAt'co. — A largt* amount of tobacco is us<m1 in Niearagua, 
all «>f which U phmIuc^mI in th«» country. A consi«lenibIc 
({uantity was this year nH41») >hippiMl t4> California. It 
may lx» eultivate<l to any desirable extent, and is of a very 
siijierior quality. That of San Salvador an«l IIoinIunLS is 
said to Im» <N|ual to tin' Ix^st Havana for cijrars. 

Maize fli>urishes luxuriantlv, and thre<» en>i»s mav be 
rais4Hl (in the same ground annually. It is ess«*ntially the 
"stall* of life'' in all Central America, IxMng the material of 
whieh the eternal turtiHn \< o»mjM»s*Hl. The gnvn stalks, 
**sjiiTate," constitute ab»iit the onlv folder for hors«s and 
eattle in the eountrv. and is su|>plii'd daily in all the pnnei|uil 
towns. Th«* abundanee of this '"^niin mav Ih» infern^^l fr«tm 
the fact that a fnifjn nf /^r*/, (iNpiival**nt t»> alx»ut five 
bushels tjf Knglislo^'f shelh^l eorn, in lH4i», eommaiideil in 
tht* eapital but oik* dollar. 

WllKAT and all oth«T <vn*al urain**, a** well :is the fruits of 
tcin[H*nite climates^ tl«Mirish in the elevate^l diHtricti) of Sego* 
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via, in the northern part of the republic, bordering upon 
Honduras, where, it is said, except in the absence of snow, 
little difference is to be observed, in respect to climate, from 
the southern parts of the United States. 

Rice is abundant in Nicaragua, and is extensively used, 
and, like maize, may be easily cultivated to any extent 
desirable. It is sold at from $1 50 to $2 per cwt. 

In short, nearly all the edibles and fruits of the tropics are 
produced naturally, or may be cultivated in great perfection. 
Plantains, bananas, beans, chile, tomatoes, bread-fruit,*arrow- 
root, ocra, citrons, oriiiiges, limes, lemons, pine-apples (the 
delicious white Guayaquil, as well as the yellow variety), 
mamays, anonas or chirimoyas, guavas, cocoa-nuts, and a 
hundred other varieties of plants and fruits. Among the 
vegetable productions of commerce may be mentioned sarsa- 
parilla, anota, aloes, ipecacuanha, ginger, vanilla, Peruvian 
bark (quinine), cowhagc, copal, gum arabic, copaiva, caout- 
chouc, dragou\s blood, and vanglo, or oil plant. Among the 
valuable trees: mahogany, log- wood. Brazil-wood, lignum- 
vitie, fustic, yellow sanders, pine (on the heights), dragon's 
blood tree, silk-cotton tree, oak, copal tree, cedar, button- 
wood, iron- wood, rose- wood, Nicaragua wood, calabash, etc., 
etc. Of these, Brazil wood, cedar, and mahogany are found 
in the forests in what may be termed inexhaustible quantities. 
The cedar is a large tree, like the red cedar of the North in 
nothing exce})t color and durability, and in solidity and other 
respects closely resembling the black walnui;. Five or six 
cargoes of Brazil wood are exported fnjm IlealSio yearly, and 
something more fn^m San Juan. A quantity irf cedar plank 
is also exported to South America. ^/ 

The raising of cattle an<l the production ofiAieese is a most 
important item in the actual resources of ifficaragua. The 
cheese is for common consumption, and greaijj quantities are 
used. Large droves of cuttle are annually sent to the other 
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Statoji, where they (Hunmaiid very fair prices. Ab«)ut thirty- 
tivf t»r forty ihousiind hi<les are aL^) fxportnl annually. 

Tlie mineral n'SiMirces of Nicani^ua an* also very great. 
G<»1«1, silvrr, c*>j>|K*r, li*a<l, an<l inMi, may U' fnun<l in n»nsiil- 
erabit* quantities in vari«)us parts, but n)i»re particularly in 
S'pivia, which *li>trict is j>robably \u>i cxc»mmI«'iI in its mineral 
wt-alth by any e«pial jMirtionof the ctjutinrnt. The working 
of tlie mines has of rours** vastlv falh'ii off fnnn tin* time of 
the Spanianls; still, th«*ir pro<lur«* is C4»nsi«U'rablc, but it is 
imp«isi>ible to obtain any satisfactory statistics concerning it. 
A ]M)rtion of the ;^oI,l mxl silver tln<ls its way thp)ugh lz;ibal 
to the Halizt* ; other jM»rtions pass on through the jH>rts of 
Truxillo an<l Onioii, in IIoikIuhls; an«l another but smaller 
part n-aches the jnirts of Nieara;;ua. 

There is now no mint in Central America, excepting a 
Mnall «int* in Costa Kic;i, whicli coins from $.'>0,iNMJ to $1U<»,0UU 
annually, prinei[»ally in dollar pii*et*s of }£*M. Thes<» are 
short of weight, an*! are not ;:«'nrrally current. Their true 
value is ninctv-thrce c«'nt-. Jluml>«»Mt, in his statement of 
the pn>(luee of the rcs[»cctivi* mining «listrict> of America, 
has put against that of (ruatcmahi, ''nothing;*' biit it is 
certain fn»m the iiccounts <if <ia«;«* an«l <»th«*rs, as also of the 
buccaneers, wh«) ma<lt* a numU*r of* protitabl** (*x|MM|itions to 
the mining 'listricts, that the prci-jiHis metals wen* early pro* 
<lucfi| in consi«lerable abun<lanc<-. From a r«*j»«»rl l»y the 
iniister of the oM mint, maile in \^2'ty it a[»[H>ars that, ft>r 
the tif!<*«*n vears anterior to l.»5l<>, troM antl silver ha<l Invn 
C4>ineii to the amount of .^j^liKj.sij-j, ;inil l^r th»* litb't-n years 
{lostcri'ir to that «late, to the am>Mtnt «if ;!?:5.slo,;;.S2. This 
nflii-.r ri'inarks, *' that it mu-t not be <|eilti«'t-«l fnim hen**** 
that tlii> 'i< all our mines have pri»«ii|r>>,l in tliis {N-rio.], :iii 
gDM? ipiantitiei} of the metal have been manuta'tun-l an«l 
«'X|»«.rt--«l in their nativt* state." lie c-tiin.it< - tip* actual 
pr«Hlucts of tin* mines at ten times the am- 'Uiit ci.in*-! : uluch 
wouM give upwanls i»f §o4»,inni,inhi I'.ir the thirty year- pre- 
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ceding 1825. This estimate will probably bear aome deduo* 
tion.^ 

Other minerals are abundant. Sulphur may be obtained 

' Dunlap, who paid considerable attention to the mines and minerals of 
Central America, observes : • 

" Though the vegetable productions of Central America are so valuable, 
the hidden treasures are scarcely of inferior worth ; and in no part of the 
world are mines so generally found in nearly every district Many of 
these were successfully worked aft^r the conquest and during the Spanish 
dominion. Besides the mines of gold and silver, there are others contain- 
ing lead in nearly a pure state; the ore yielding 90 per cent of metal 
In some specimens 25 per cent of silver is said to be mixed with the lead. 

" At the village of Patapa, nine leagues from Santa Ana, in the State 
of San Salvador, are some rich mines of iron, which produce a purer and 
more malleable metal than any imported from Europe : the ore is close to 
the surface, and very abundant, and there are extensive forests in the 
immediate vicinity, which serve for making charcoal. But, notwith- 
standing, the amount of iron manufactured is only equal to the supply of 
the State, where it is worth $10 the 100 lbs., or $200 per ton. In the 
same neighborhood are several silver mines, which were successfully 
worked in the time of the Spaniards, but are now abandoned for want of 
capital to carry them on. 

"Five leagues north of San Miguel are a number of mines, principally 
of silver ; among them was one called La Carolina, worked by a Spaniard 
about thirty years ago. He invested his own property, borrowed $100,000, 
and, after getting the mine in working order, in less than six months was 
enabled to pay his obligations; and, although he died before tlie end of 
tho year, left .^70,000 in gold and silver, the produce of the mine. After 
his death, the ownership was disputed, the works fell into ruins, and the 
mine became filled with water, in which condition it remains. The mines 
of Tabanco were more celebrated tlian those in this vicinitv. and when 
worked yielded upward of $1,000,000 annually, although worked in a rude 
manner, without machinery. The principal of these once yielded $200,000 
annual profit to the proprietors. 

" Near the town of Tegucigalpa, the capiUil of Honduras, there arc a 
number of mines which still proiluce a considerable amount of the precious 
metals, although not one-tenth of what they formerly yielded. All the 
hills in the neighborhood abound in gold and silver, generally intermixed ; 
and though none of them have been excavated to any depth, or worked 
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in great quantities, crudi? and nearly pure, from the volca- 
noes ; and nitre is eassily procured, as also sulphate of iron. 



br proj>«'r niarhiii«*ry. tht»y have formerly yi<'hl«*ii more than $*i.<n><>.000 
per year: an<l were Kiin>fM*an capital and wien«*<' intn>iin*<Ml, the pni-liKv 
woiilr] be pn-'at. From all I have be«*n able to eoUect, thi:< nei^'hlHirh<»t>*l 
apfiear* to pO!««««»!*i« natural !«tore« of the pri»«*inn"< metaL^, even exe«f«linjr 
tho4«* fif the o«'lebrate<l niinr* of Poto.«i, in Bolivia. F(»r a MMentilii* and 
prmi'tieal miner. ?«upjH)r!<Ml by enpital, they probably offer the b<»?*t adven- 
ture to bi* found in Spani?>h America. 

•* Tlie ^in*** pfnerally contain from 12 to 1.'* \\rr n»x\t. of }iilver, and from 
one to one and a half |mt i^nt. of p»ld : but the latter metal U oOen found 
pure in many pla<*«*?«. and tiie value of some thoii<^nd<< of dollurt ia annu- 
ally colU*cte<l by the Imlians in the ".aiitN of tlie rivers pi«»<.»e!« of jroU 
weitfiiin;: as many a:< five and .^ix jH»und<< having iNM^dsiouully I.N*«'n di.<«<.*oT- 

••S*>iii«» rieh p>ld wa-hiiiir^ exi^t at Matair^ilpa. near S1•;^>via, in Niea- 
rmfTua, which an* only wi>rk<*<l by the Inilian'*. wlio annually oollc4*t and 
dL«|MM4> of a few |N»un«t4 of very pun* l'oM. S«»m.MMipp«T mini*<* have aLw 
be«"n di««fovere*l here, the ore of whi«-h, wln*n !«hip{MM| to Knj^land, yielded 
3o p»T cent, of l-OplMT. 

"In the district of Ni«*oya, in the •uiuie State, many traiv^ of the 
pre«Mou4 nietaU are said u» exi.<»t, but a'^ tlif iMuntry M almrnt wholly 
unmliabit4il. little i^ kiiitwn e.ini*i*rnnii; thfin. 

*■ In the mountain of A^ruwat**. in <'inta Hwn. ^'Vt-ral profitable p»ld 
min<*^ are *iU\\ workt*d with fair protit"*." — />»i«Ai//« f^ntrnl Am^Hrit, H47, 
pp. 277. 2M4. 

An KmHi^h traveller natned Hvam. \%ho. nlthoti'/h dintitute of :«cientiflc 
kn<»wli-lp\ M*<>m4 to have vi<ii«M| XimraLPia tor mitiin/ puq>«»"M»^, !«tatt*ii 
Uiat the iiilver milieu whi*-li he ob!M*rvfi| ** wer** tine. Imiad. but rather 
irrt*pilar vein-*, the i>re nitnbin«»l with j^ulphur and li*ad. The ore i-* hani 
but clean." The cop^M^r on"*, he iiitorm^ u-*, 'an' alm«»<tt all unfoinbini-d 
with ffulphur, or any other iN»nibniatii»n whi<-h ftspiire^ raleinin;? t<> )m> irtit 
rid cjf. Th**v rnav all lie •iiiflttNl m a eitnnion bU^t furria^***. with ih" ai<l 
of «N|ual <pjantitit*4 of iron-«tiin«*. vbhi<*h hf<( in larp* (piaiitttif* uti the 
■urfwe of all the hilly country. They are what the S|iani«h intii*-r« *all 
'metal ^le (Mil«ir,' re«l and bUf* itxid^'H anl '/rtfii rarUiiMtff. with n>*\v and 
ibcu the brown ur piK»tin-bn'a*t«Ml. Thry eut fU'iily and -lU'^-'tbU wuh 
the knife, and yield from twi«nty-ii\e to Mixty jNT«-»*nt. Th«» cop|NT veins 
are geoerallj Tcrticat, and the larger ones run ea^t and wesiL" Thii 
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The modes of mining practised in Central America afa 
exceedingly rude, and render it surprising that profitable 

writer has the following references to the gold washings of the 

country : 

'' Some adventurers, generally of the very lowest class, both in manners 
and morals, proceed to the auriferous streams, that run through the south 
part of the Honduras nearest to Segovia, for two or three months during 
the dryest part of the year, and when the rains have entirely subsided. 
Their baggage is very light and easily carried on a donkey or half-starved 
mule, for they only provide each for himself and his female helpmate a 
small load of Indian corn, barely enough for the pair, some tobacco, a 
small stone for grinding the corn, an earthen pan or two, a hatchet^ and a 
small leathern bag to put the gold in when found. They also take a few 
half gourds dried, to wash the earth in, and a grass hammock to sleep in. 
and away they start, driving their animals before them, each man carrying 
his machete or short heavy broad sword, and some, bows and arrows, 
The part of the country is almost uninhabited, and, on their arrival at the 
different streams, they generally separate, and each pair chooses a spot 
often miles apart, where they commence operations. The first thing is to 
build a " Kamada," or hut of branches, as the name signifies ; but they 
always select a place where two good-sized tree.s are near enough together, 
to enable them to swing their hammocks between them. With a few 
poles and branches with the leaf on, a hut is made in two or tliree hours; 
the man then makes a pile of dry wood near at hand, and leaves the entire 
care of the household to the woman, who grinds the corn, and every day 
makes a few cakes, looking like thin pancakes, which arc toasted on a flat 
earthen pan over the wood ashes. Their drink is a little maize meal and 
cacao nut ground together, mixed with water and stirred up in a gourd; 
and thus the pair vegetate for two or three months, supported by the 
hopes of living well for the remainder of the year. The man is always 
within sight of the hut, in case assistance be wanted in such a wild spot ; 
and he digs holes into the ground near tl.e stn'am, and after having piled 
up a heap of earth close to the? water, washes it in the half gourds, when, 
after repeated changes of water, and the spot cliosen having proved a good 
one, a little fine gold dust is often visible in the gourd. It requires a 
great deal of nicety to balance the gourd backwards and forwards, up and 
down, and round about, so as to get rid of tlie earth; and it is still more 
difficult, at the last washing, to manage to Irave the gold altogether, at 
the very end of the remaining deposit, which is generally of a black or 
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results should be attaincHl. The silver and gi)Itl ores are 
crushed in a basiu of masonry, iii which ris^at a vertic4il shall| 
driven gmorully by a horizont;U waU*r-wlH*rl. This shaft 
has two arms, t^) each of which is susiMMide<i a large stone 
or b«»nKh»r. These are the crushers. After the ure is 
nuliHMtl to sufficient fineness, the metal is se[»anited by 
arnal^^am ; a long and <»xj>ensive pnicess, whi(*h is now 
beginning to 1m* niucii faeilitatinl and chea|M.*nc<l by the 
intriMbiction of the German or " kirrel proecss." The 
machines for crushing the ort»s have, however, ;is yet, under^ 
gone but slight improvement. S>me of the mines in San 
Salvador and Costa liica have Eun)[N»an maciiinery, and are 
workt^l to gn*at advantage. 

Th«» m«.»st im|)ortant si[vt»r mines in Ni«-aragua, at j)res<*ut» 
are th<jse calleil Dij>ilta, in the northern i»art i>f the n-pubiic. 

These have been worker 1 only for a short jx-rio*!, and 
under very disa^lvautageous circunwtani'es. They have, 
nevertheh*ss, during the hu^l thre<» years, phmIu^mmI upwards 
of 2t»JMM) marks (17,;i< HI Uh.) of silver. The average yield of 
the ores is s<imethingov«'rone and a half jkt cent. The better 
qualities of «)re ppHliiet* nrarly two per cent. i»f pure metal. 

Nieanigua ha-* a n»nnl><Tof fxei'llmi [H»rts, thf bi*st known 
of whieh are San Juan, on thf Athmtie, and li«'ah*jo, on the 
PiM-ifie. Th«*S4» will l>f s|MM-ially notie«Ml in anoth«-r connec- 
tion. It mav, n«'vrrthe|rss, U» obst-rvt^l that th«*v an* a«le- 
ipiatf to all the wants of eniiimeree, and are not surpitssed in 
natural a<l vantages by any of the Amt*ric;in jMirts undiT the 
tn»pi<*s. No returns of tht-ir eominiTce ha\e lM*en made 
public for many years; and then? an*, in i-oit-i^'quemv, no 

dark jfmy r<»l«>r. Th<' prwn< nf p>I«| an» t^rteii larL'** ••fio»iu'!i to U* i>u'k«| 
out •ftff t*Uf or two wa<ihinir«. tn'l oft«'fi i»t" a *if to U* •I:*«>it!i»m| \»l.il«t 
flifnnnfr. »!»•! • man in p»<kI lni-k ruay tin<i ••U'l'ji'h i:"M sm a w»f»k to ktt^ 
hiiii «'«iMif«»rtaMv th»» who|«» v«»ar; \*nt inoijfV fa^tlv ir"t i?«'n«'rally j*oiin 
jpot^: auti on the r»*tiim of tho lin*ky |»*ir t.i thrir t4»wn, it is loo o(\mi 
quickly sprut iu iraiubling and l(»w dc*b«uvftitfry.*' 
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means of determining what has been the trade of the country. 
This information, however, is now of little importance; for 
recent events have opened entirely new markets/ and new 

* In a report made to the British government in 1837, by Mr. Foster, 
British Vice-Consul, and one of the principal traders of the country, the 
character of the imports and exports of the country are exhibited as 
follows : 

" The prices of foreign manufactures have now found their level in 
these markets, and the consumption of those articles used by the poorer 
classes has increased in a wonderful degree both in quantity and quality ; 
and the demand for foreign manufactures (of which British cottons of 
inferior quality have a prominent part) will naturally go on at an increased 
rate. 

"The foreign imports may be classed under the following heads: 

" British — consist of calicoes, printed cottons, (domestic or gray,) and 
power-loom shirtings, linen and cotton mixed, or unions, linens, muslina^ 
hosiery, hard earthenware, iron, steel, lead, powder, etc., etc. 

" French— rconsist of silks, printed cottons, cambrics, wine, spiritfl^ 
jewelry, i^nd fancy articles. 

"United Stat(^s — consist of domestic cottons, soap, sperm candles, hard- 
ware, spirits of inferior quality, and powder. 

"Spanish — consist of paper, silk, riband, wine, oil, spirits, etc. 

" Grermany — consist of osnaburgs, glassware, wax, furniture, hardware, 
steel, wine, etc. 

'• Italy — consist of paper, oil, silk, and liquors. 

" Colombia— consist of cacao and straw hats. 

" Peru — consist of xerga, (a coarse woollen clotli,) tin, spirits, and com- 
mon sweet wine. 

'•Chile — consist of sweet wine and pel ones. 

"The value of British goods imported may be taken 'at two-thirds of 
the whole of the imports. 

" The consumption of French goods, being principally articles of luxury, 
is chiefly confined to the cities of Guatemala, San Salvador, Leon, 
Granada, etc. Gorman linens, shirtings, and glassware are articles of gene- 
ral consumption. In Spanish goods, with the exception of ribands, tlie 
imports are trivial. Tliey have given way to th(>se of France and Italy. 

'* The sickness of this year has had considerable influence on the exports. 
Cochineal and indigo form the principal; great ([uantities, particularly of 
the former, are shipped from the ports on the northern side of Honduras. 
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av«*nuos <>f traili*^ an* I tin* pit*! can Iw no criterion for the 
futiiP* in rstiiijutin^ tli<* ]>n*scut and future cuinmerciul im* 
[M)rtuiuv of the country. 

Kr«>in th** i^»rt.< ••!' th*- Parifn*, l.'iiX) cvroon* have Uwn cxporto«l during 
th'* \<ar fit KiirDpt*. autl tht* |Hirts of IVrii ami Chili*. lliiU'?*, hurnii, 
^AT-afKiriiKi, aii«l i»al'«a!ii. fur Kiii'o|io aoil th«* 1'nit«.Hl Sati"*, an«l iiiaho^ny, 
ci*'l.»r. ars'l MiL'ar. f'»r Thili- ami rt-ni. ThtiM* fonii ihi- prin«;i{al articIfH of 
thi* rx|>iirt (ra<l<*. whh'h, in {irii{»<)rtioii to tlie iiiiiHirts, i'l <>ii the imTi*a.<M*. 
Rra/il woihI. with whirlt this .Sut«* as wcl! a4 CoMa Itira ahoiinii«, for- 
iiiiTly atr<>rih'(l t*iii|>li>yiiifiit t«i a ^'rrat immlMT of Hriti^h Vi'<<««'ls. Tin* tall 
of thi« artirl** in thf home markris has for the prenent causi'tl it to be but 
little •ioii^'ht fnr. 

"In a^rrii'iiltiire. this State i*' raiiidly improving. In addition to inili^'o, 
Butrar, rai'a/.», wheat, rte., etc., coflftf an<l irotton ar«« now U-tter attende<i 
to, but more (>articaUirly eutt« jn and iudij^D. The ri>nner, whieh i;* much 
cstci*mi*d and known in the KuniiN-aii market an *)fr«'«*n Miche,' is an 
Annual plant. The HtAph* is short, which deti-et lA overbalamvd by iia 
•uperior texture ; and it id particularly adapted to certain niauutacture;!." 
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CHAPTER I. 

HRIO nU!fC18 — DEPARTURB FROM NEW YORK — flA?r DOMINGO— TUC COABT 
or CEIVTRAL AMERICA — MoNKET POINT — J^IIREWD SPEl'I'LATIONH — A NAKED 
PII-OT — At.M<n*r A MIIPWRECK — SAN Jl'AN I>E NirARAGCA — Ml*fllC Of Till 
CHAIN CABI-K — A POMPlil'ff omciAI- — HELIVERINO A LETTKR Of INTRODCC- 
TION — TERRA FIRMA AOAIN — ** NAOUAM* ANI» ** CSCiriU*" — ^THE TOWN AND 
IT« I.A<irN% — 8NAKE11 AND AI.I.I<;aT(>Ki« — PRA«TIOAL EQlAUTT— ^'ELT 11. 

KtHWi — A WAN POLICEMAN — THE IIKITI.**!! C'UNWI. (;»:NLK.\L FOR MOSgriTIA 

"orR llurHE" IN HAN Jl'AN — AN KMKl'TK — ri«ir» AM> P*>I.ICE — A VI:M'i»MTE 
ON THE jnTMP — A VERENAUE — M(\Srl*lTi) ISIHAN-*— A PICTURE Of PRIMITIVI 
8IMPI.ICITT. 

TiiK pn.'ciMlinp ponoml obstTvution.^ will stTvo t<» ltvi* an 
outliiii* vifw <»f Central AnuTira ami Ni«*araj:ua, an«l i»rt'[uirc 
lilt* wav for iiion» <l«*tailtMl arcoiintH i>f th«» rouiitrv aiul itii 
inhal)iUintj<. In att(*ni|>tiiii; t<> ^'iv«' thos4», I sliall n'f«T to 
l«M'aliti«'s JLH thry IVll uii«1«t iny noti«*«' in tMit«Tin>r an<l |»:usrt- 
inir throiiirli the country, an«l n^'onl iinM«lont.'« very nearly in 
till* onliT in which they tK'currtMl. 

Thn |vi>int in Nicara;rua in«>.<t acci-^^ihl*' fn>in th«» Tnitetl 
Stat*'.-*, an* I that to which the tniycll»T wouM m«ist naturally 
takr hi-* ci»urs4*, is tlie now w«'ll-known j»«»rt «»f San .luaii «le 
Nieanimia, situat«*<l u[»*in the shon-s nt' the Caril»U*aii Sa, 
aUiut thn»e huihin'il iiiilci^tothc north-Wf^t «»f ('hairrt**, Tho 
little l)rig Frauci^s of New York, was *' u|»" for this port in the 
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early part of May, in the year of grace 1849 ; and, for satis- 
factory reasons, overruling all choice in the premises, berths 
were engaged in her for myself and companions. She lay at 
the foot of Roosevelt street, in the terra incog^nita beyond the 
Bowery, — a pigmy amongst the larger vessels which sur- 
rounded her. We reported ourselves on board, in compli- 
ance with the special request of the owners, at 9-Q'clock on 
the morning of the 11th, just as the human tide ebbed from 
the liigh-watcr mark of Fourth street and Union Square, and 
subsided for tlie day amongst the rugged banks and danger- 
ous shallows of Wall and Pearl streets. 

The Francis had received her freight, and her decks were 
encumbered with pigs and poultry, spars and tarpaulins, to 
say nothing of water casks and tar barrels, forbidding in 
advance any peregrinations, by unsteady landsmen, beyond 
the quarter deck. The quarter deck was so called by cour^ 
tesy only : it was elevated but a few inches above the waist, 
and, deducting the room occupied by hen-coops, water-casks, 
and the man at the helm, afforded but about ten square 
feet of space, in which the unfortunate passengers might 
" n^create" themselves. Tliis might have sufficed for men of 
modorati* dt»sires, but then it was •far from being "contigu- 
ous ttTritorv." 

In a word, we found ourselves in tlie midst of a confusion 
which none but the experienced traveller can coolly con- 
tiMnplate. Our friencl*, or rather the more daring of them, 
scrambled over the intervening decks, or hailed us from the 
rigging of the neighboring vess(»ls. We would have invited 
them on board, but there was no room to receive them ; be- 
sides the descent was perilous. All partings are much alike, 
but ours were made with a prodigious affectation of gcxnl 
spirits. We were to have sailed precisely at ten ; but when 
eleven was chimed, the number which had come " expressly 
to see iLs off^," was sensibly diminished ; and at twelve we 
were left to our own contemplations. 
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There was a pnHligioim pulling of n>p(*« ; the same lM>xe8 
Wfn» tumbled from one plaw to am»ther and l)ack a^iain: 
trunks disjip|K'ared and came to light, and it K'emed as if 
everyb<Mly was engagtHl in a grand st^arch for nobwnly knew 
what. At one oVlock the pilf»t eanie on b<»ard. The delay 
had tH'coine painful, and now we thought the time f(»r siiiling 
hail arri^'d. liut the pil«)t was a fat man, and sat down im* 
IMTturlwdily UfK»n a water-ea*«k. ** Well, Mr. Pilot, an? we 
oll7" He di'igned no audible reply, but glane<'<l upwanL'sig- 
iiitieantly towards th<* streamer at the masthead. The wind 
blew brL^klv in fn»m the Narn»ws. S» we scatetl ourselves 
U|x*n the water-c;L<ks also, and watched the men who were 
painting the next ^*hip, and almost n^nlded ours<*lvi»s toskvp, 
to the monotonous **y<idKr of the sailors unhiding an India* 
man near bv. The roar of Bn)adwav fell subdued and dis- 
tiint u(H»n our ears: and the ferry-boats and little steamers 
in the river seemed to move ab<»ut in silence, going to and 
fro ap|»iirently without an obj<rt, like ants aroumi an ant- 
hill. 

Bv-and-bv a little, black bull-dog <if a steamer thrust itself 
valiantly thmugh tlie <T«»wd of v«»ss«'ls, matle a n»|M» fast to 
our liows, ami dragged us, with a jfrk, triumphantly into the 
striMiu, p:ist <ft»vern«»r's I slam I, down to the outer bay, and 
then left us to take can» i»f <Mirs4'lves. That night the sun 
went down cold and tilmy, and tht* FraneLn tumbknl n>ughlj 
ab*»ut amidst the dark waves' of the Atlantic. * * * A 
e:dm under the high ea|K's of San I><)miugo, — an infinitU4leof 
thunder sipialls with the ple:i.«<jint i*«insoi4»Aisness of a hundn>tl 
kegs of gun|H»\idt*r M<iwrd snugly an»und the f(M>t of the 
mainmast, — a **ch»s<* shave" on the coral ree& Wlow Ja- 
maica, — for twrntv-six mi»rtal davs this wif^ all wliieh we 
had of H'lftf fn»m the detestable monl^^»ny of .Hhipl>oanL 
Bleavcd be steam ! ♦ • • • 

It waa u dark and rainy nioniiug, when ** Kind on the lee* 
bow," was sung out by the man at the helm, and in less time 
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than is. occupied in writing it, the occupants of the close little 
cabin made their way on deck, to look for the first time upon 
the coast of Central America. The dim outlines of the land 
were just discernible through the murky atmosphere, and 
many and profound were the conjectures hazarded as to what 
precise point was then in view. The result finally arrived af 
was, that we were off " Monkey Point," about thirty miles 
to the northward of our destined port. This conclusion was 
soon confirmed by observing, close imdcr the shadow of the 
shore, an immense rock, rising with all the regularity of the 
Pyramids to the height of three hundred feet ; a landmark 
too characteristic to be mistaken. 

We were sweeping along with a stiff breeze, and were 
comforted with the £u?surancc that we should be in port to 
breakfast, "2^" as the cautious captain observed, " the wind 
held." But the perverse wind did not hold, and m half an 
hour thereafter we were rocking about with a wash-tubby 
motion, the most disagreeable that can be imagined, and of 
which wo had had three days' experience under the Capes of 
San Domingo. The haze cleared a little, and with our 
glasses we could make out a long, low line of shore, covered 
with the densest verdure, with here and there the. feathery 
palm, which forms so picturesque a feature in all tropical 
scenery, lifting itself proudly above the rest of the forest, and 
the whole relieved against a background of high hills, over 
which the gray mist still hung like a veil. 

Some of the party could even make out the huts on the 
shore ; but the old ^nan at the helm smiled incredulously, 
and said there were no huts there, and that the unbroken and 
untenanted forest extended fiir back to the great ridge of the 
Cordilleras. So it was when the adventurous Spaniards 
coasted here three centuries ago, and so it had reiflained ever 
since. These observations were interrupted by a heavy 
shower, acceptable for the wind it brought, which filled the 
idle sails, and moved us towards our haven. And though 
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the rain fell in torrent^, it did not deter Uri from getting 
•Oftked^ in vain cndeuvora to harpo<»n the porpoises thiit 
canie tumbling in numbers around our bows. 

'But the sliower piiASi^d, and with it our breeze, and a^rain 
the brig rockwl lazily on the water, which was nf)w lillnl 
with branches of trees^ and among the rubbish that drifh*d 
{)afit, a 9h>ken H{)ear and a cocoa-nut -attracted particular 
attention; the one showed the proximity of a jK^ople whose 
primitive weapons had not yet giv<»a place to those more 
effet-tive, of civiliziMl ingenuity, and the othtT wjl*« a certain 
infl«*x of the tropics. The shf»wcr jkl'Ss^mI, but it had carried 
us within si;;ht of our iM)rt. Thosi.» who had pn^vioa-^ly seen 
c:ibins on the shore ci»uld not now jH.'rceive any evidrn<"es of 
human habitjiti(»ii, antl stoutly |H'rsi.sted that we had lost our 
nvkoning, ami that we were far from our <lestined liaven. 
But a trim s<*h<Mmer which wjls ju.st then seen movin;: rapitlly 
ul«>n}f un<ler a {xmring shower, in the S2lmt^ dinvtion with 
t#unM»lvcs, silenced the pn*tend«'d tloubters, and UM»ame im- 
m^iliately a subject of great sptruiation. It wilh tinally 

agrtx»<l i»n all hands that it must U* the B , a vess**! which 

left Xew Y«»rk thre<* days lH.*fi»nMis, the captain of whifli had 
bitast^"*! that he would ** lM*at us in, bv at lca<t ti*n davs.** S> 
i?vervb«>*ly was anxious that the little brig shoidd h-ad him 
into the harlMir, and many wen* the t>bjurgations u|Min the 
wind, and 4les|ierate tin* attempts of the sailors to avail them- 
selves* « if every **eat*s-paw" that |»;i>.<e4l. 

The ex«*it(*meiit w:t* urrat, and >**u\v nf th«* impatient pas- 
•♦•ngors in^piireil for sweeps, and nf.iiinm'ndi'd puttinu' out 
the yawl '\n tow the v«»ssi*l in. Tiiey even f»r;;«it, sudi \\;is 
tlie excitement, to admin* th»'fin«'nild shores which wrp- now 
•lu^tinet, ni4nion' than half a milt* distant, and pra\«-«l that a 
bl:ick-I<M»king thuntU'r-Monn, l<Hiiiiiii<j Lrl<M.inil\ in thf • a'^t, 
might make a diversion in our t'avor. Awl then a «|M-<k w;is 
ermtl in the tlint'tittii of the |».irt: au'l by-atid-by lh« 



morement of the o»n« could be Mvn, and budieis swaying l«> 
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and fro, and in diie time sl pit-pan, a long, sharp-pointed canoe, 
pulled by a motley set of mortals, stripped to the waist, and 
displaying a great variety of skins, from light yellow to coal 
black, darted under our bows, and a burly fellow in a shirt 
pulled off his straw hat to the captain, and inquired in bad 
English, "Want-ee ah pilot?" The mate consigned him to 
the nether regions for a lubber, and inquired whA had be- 
come of his' eyes, and if he couldn't tell the Francis anywhere ; 
the Francis, which " Jjad made thirty-seven voyages to this 
port, and knew the way better than any black son of a gun 
who ever put to sea in a bread-trough 1" And then the black 
fellow in a shirt and straw hat was again instructed to go 
below, or if he preferred, to' go and " pilot in the lubberly 
schooner to windward." The black fellow looked blacker 
than before, and said something in an unintelligible jargon to 
the rest, and away they darted for the schooner. 

Meantime the flank of the thunder storm swept towards 
us, piling up a black line of water, crested with foam, while 
it approached with a noise like that of distant thunder. It 
came upon us ; the sails fluttered a moment and filled, the 
yards creaked, the masts bent to the strain, and the little brig 
dashed rapidly through the hissing water. In the darkness 
we lost sight of the schooner, and the shore was no longer 
visible, but we kept on our way ; the Francis knew the road, 
and seemed full of life, and eager to reach her old anchorage. 

" Don't she scud !" said the mate, who rubbed his hands in 
very glee. " If this only holds for ten minutes more, we're 
in, like a spike !" — and, strange to say, it did hold ; and when 
it was past we fimnd ourselves close to " Point Arenas," a 
long narrow spit, partly covered with water, which shuts in 
tlie harbor, leaving only a narrow opening for th^ admission 
of vessels. The schooner was behind us, but here was a 
difficulty. The bar had changed since his last trip ; the cap- 
tain was uncertain as to the entrance, and the surf broke 
heavily imder our lee. Excitement of another character pre- 
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vailed as we moved slowly on, where a great swell proclaimed 
the existence of shallows. The captain st<M>d in the bow, 
and we watched the captain. Suddenly he cried, ''Hard 
a-portl*^ with startling emphasis, and ** Hard a-()ort !" wa«( 
echoed by the helmsman, as he swept round the tiller. But 
it was too late ; the little vessel struck heavily as the wave 
fell. 

"Thirty-seventh, and last!" muttered the mate between 
his teeth, as he rushed to the fastenings, and the main-sail 
came down on the run. " Kound with the boom, my men !" 
and the boom swtmg round, just as the brig struck again, 
with greater force than before, unshipping the rudder, and 
throwing the helmsman across the deck. *' Kound again, my 
men! lively, or the Francis is last!" cheered the mate, who 
aeemed invested with suiH*rhuman strength and agility; and 
as the boom swung round the wave fell, but the Francis did 
not strike. " Clear she Ls !*' shouted the mate, who leaiKxl 
upon the companion-way, and waved his hat in triumph: 
and turning towanis the Si-hiNmer, '* Do (/«i/, ye divil, and 
call yerself a sailor!" There was no doubt al)out it; the 
Francis was in Ivfon? the schooner; and notwithstanding 
the accident to her rutlder, sh<* passe<l readily t4) her <»ld an- 
choring ground, in the mi(L<t of a s])aeious harU»r, smooth as 
a mill-|K>n<l. There was music in the rattling cable as the 
anchor was run out, and the Francis moved sK»wly n>und, 
with her broailside t4>wards the town. The well wjis triwi, 
but she had made no water, which was the occasion for a new 
ebulliticm of joy on the jwirt of the mate. 

AU danger {MLst, we ha<l an opportunity to look aUmt us. 
We were not more than tw«> eable-hMigtiis fp»m a I«»w sandy 
abort*, ui>«m which was ranp'd, in a liii<* panillel to the water, 
a tlouble ri>w of houst^, or nitherhuts, smne built onnianl-s 
but most of ree<L(, and all thatcluMi with pulm-leaves. Sune 
came down to the water, like sheils, and under 4>ne end were 
drawn up pit-pans and canoes. Liirg<*r c«»nthvance9i for uavi* 
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gating the San Juan river, resembling canal-boata, were also 
moored close in shore, and upon each might be seen a num- 
ber of very long and very black legs, every pair of which 
was surmounted by a very short white shirt. In the centre 
of the line of houses, which was no other than the town of 
San Juan de Nicaragua, was an open space, and in the middle 
of this was a building larger than the others, but of like con- 
struction, surrounded by a high fence of canes, and near one 
end rose a stumpy flag-staff, and from its top hung a dingy 
piece of bunting, closely resembling the British Union Jack ; 
and this was the custom-house of San Juan, the residence of 
all the British officials ; and the flag was that of the " King 
of the Mosquitos," the "ally of Great Britain 1" 

But of this mighty potentate, and how the British officials 
came there, more anon. Just opposite as, on the shore, 
was an object resembling some black monster which had 
lost its teeth and eyes, and seemed sorry that it had left its 
kindred at the Novelty Works. It was the boiler of a 
steamer, which some adventurous Yankees had proposed 
putting up here, but which, from some defect, had proved use- 
less. Beliind the town rose the dense tropical forest. There 
were no clearings, no lines of road stretching back into the 
country ; nothing but dense, dark solitudes, where the tapir 
and the wild boar roamed unmolested ; where the painted 
macaw and the noisy parrot, flying from one giant cebia to 
aii()tli(»r, alone disturbed the silence ; and where the many- 
hued and numerous serpents of the tropics coiled among the 
branches of strange trees, loaded with flowers and fragrant 
with precious giuns. The whole scene was unprecedentedly 
novel and picturesque. There was a strange blending of ob- 
jects pertaining to the extremes of civilization. The boiler 
of the steamer was side by side with the graceful canoe, 
identical with that in which the simple natives of Ilispaniola 
brought fruits to Columbus ; and men in stiff European cos- 
tumes were seen passing among others, whose dark, naked 
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bodiefl, protected only at the loins, indicated their di'Hcent 
Aroin the aborigines who had disputed the po88<\ssion of the 
soil with the mailed followers of Cordova, and made vain 
prrjpitiations to the symbolical sun to assist them against 
their enemies. Here they wen», unknowing and can 'less 
alike ofOonlova or the sun, and read v to load themselves 
like brutes, in onhT to earn a six|x;nct; with whi(!h to get 
drunk that night, in n>na*rt with the numotonous twanging 
of a two-stringt^I guitar! 

Our anclior was hanll y down before a eamx* came along* 
aide, containing as van(*g:ited an assortment of |):uss<Miger8 as 
can well Ik? eonerived. Among them were the officers of the 
port, whos«' im|>ortance was made manifest from the nume* 
rous and unne<?4*K<arv onlt*rs they gave to the oarsin4*n, and 
the pHnligioaH hitstle they made* in gi*ttiiig up the side. 
They hxiked iiKpiiringly at the bright silken flag which one 
of the {Mirty held in his hands, and which loiiked brighter 
than evt»r under the rays of the s«'tting sun. The eagh^ on 
the caps of the party wen* also ol»jtH*ts whieh attracted many 
inquiring glanct*s; and dinnrtly the captain was withdrawn 
into a corner, and askiMJ the sigiiitieanee of all this. The 
answer s<?enu^i t4) diminish the imp«>rtatic<? of the (officials 
uiaU'rially, and oui' appn>aelMMl, hulding his sombn»n> n»ve- 
rently in his hand, and said that ** Her Britannic Majesty's 

Coiisul-Cieneral in M(jS4|uitia, Mr. C , was now n-sident 

in the t4>wn, and that he shi»uld dtt hinis(*lf the honor to 
announci; our arrival iinmtMliately, and ho|)ed we had had a 
pleasant voyage, and that wt* would avail «»urs4*lv(*s (»f his 
humble services ;" to all t»f which gniei-Mts n'Sjx»nsfs were 
given, tngi*th«*r with a dn»|> of brandy, whitrh last «li«l n<»t 
seem at all unaeceptable. 1 had warm letters of intnHluetion 
to Si*veral of the leading itdiabitantsof San Juan, and aeeonU 
ingly b«*gan to mak«* impiiries as ti» tlp-ir wlM*n'ab»uts «>f a 
ns0pectablel«Nikingn«-gn>, whowas amongst the vLniting {uirty. 

To my first 4uesti<»n, as to whether Mr. S- — S was 

8 
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then in town, the colored gentleman uncovered his head, 
bowed low, and said the humble individual named was be- 
fore me. I also uncovered myself, bowed equally low, and 
assured him I was happy to make his acquaintance, deliver- 
ing my letter at the same time with all the grace possible 
under the circumstances. 

He glanced over its contents, took off his hat again, and 
bowed lower than before. Not to be behindhand in polite- 
ness, I went through the same performance, which was re- 
sponded to by a genuflection absolutely beyond my power 
to undertake, without risk of a dislocation ; so I resigned the 
contest, and gave in "dead beat," much to the entertain- 
ment of the Irish mate, who was not deficient in the natural 
antipathy of his race towards the negro. Ben, my colored 
servant, next received a welcome not less cordial than my 
own ; and my new acquaintance " was glad to inform me, 
that fortunately there was a new house under his chargOi 
which was then vacant, and that he was happy in putting it 
at my disposal." The happiness was worth exactly eight 
dollars, as I discovered by a bill which was presented to me 
four days thereafter, as we were on the point of leaving for 
the interior; and which, considering that the usual rent of 
houses here is from four to five dollars per month, was pro- 
bably intended to include pay for the genuflections on ship- 
board. We were impatient to land, and could not wait for 
the vavvl to be hoisted over the side ; so we crowded our- 
selves into the canoe of the " Harbor Master," and went on 
shore. 

The population of the town was all there, many-hued and 
fantastically attired. The dress of the urchins from twelve 
and fourteen downwards, consisted generally of a straw hat 
and a cigar, the latter sometimes unlighted and stuck behind 
the ear, but oftener lighted and stuck in the mouth; a costume 

sufficiently airy and picturesque, and, as B observed, 

" excessively cheap." 
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Most of the women had a simple white or flowered skirt 
{nwpsa) fastened above the hips, with a '^guipil,^^ or sort of 
large vandyke, with holes, through which the arms were 
passed, and which hung loosely down over the breast. In 
some cases the guipil was rather short, and exposed a dark 
strip of skin from one to four inches wide, which the 
wanton wind often made much broader. It was very clear 
that false hips and other civilized contrivances had not 
reached here, and it was e<jually clear that they were not 
needed to give fullness to the female figures which we saw 
around us. All the women had their hair braided in two 
long locks which hung down behin<l, and which gave them 
a school -girly look quite out of keeping with the co(»l, delib- 
erate manner in which they pufTc^l their cigur.'^, <xH*aHionully 
forcing the smoke in jets from their nostrils. Their feet 
were inn^xM'nt of stockings, but the more fasliionable ladies 
wore silk or satin slipjx'rs, which (it w ho|K*d our scrutiny 
was not indelicately close) were cjuiteas likely to he soihnl cm 
the inside as the out. A number had gaudy -colonel rthyso^ 
thrown over their headx, and altogether, the entire group, 
with an ailvam^e-pianl of wolfish, sullen-looking curs, was 
strikingly novel, and not a little pietun*s<jue. We lea|H»d 
ashonr u|ion the yielding sand with a delight known only to 
the Voyager who has Invu pt*nn<*<l up for a month in a small, 
unc«.>mfortable vessel, and without further ct»rem<my |>asse«l 
thnmgh the cmwd of pusers. and starte<l down the princif^l 
avenue, which, as we li»arne<l, had b<H»n ealliil *• Kingstnvt" 
ainoe the English usuq>ati(»n. Tiie dtntrs of the various 
quet*r-looking little hottstvt were all o|>«'n, an«l in all <»f them 
might be se<*n hammocks sus|>endtMl lN'tw<*4*n tlit* fn»nt an«i 
back entranc«»s, so as t> catch the passinir eurnMit i>f air. In 
some of thes«% nH-lining in attitudes '*iiirLr'»'*tive of wv^X 
\fi\A*\\M'^ la/in«*ss, wen» swarthy fi>run*s of ni«'n, whos«» <*«»nsti- 
tutional apathy not evi*n the unwiMittnl o«N*um'n<v of the 
arrival, at the same moment, of two shifis could disturb. The 
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women, it is needless to say, were all on the beach, except a 
few decrepit old dames, who gazed at us from the door-ways. 
Passing through the town, we entered the forest, followed by 
a train of boys and some ill-looking, grown-up vagabonds. 
The path led to a beautiful lagoon, fenced in by a bank of 
verdure, upon the edges of which were a number of women, 
naked to the waist, who had not yet heard the news ; they 
were washing, an operation quite diflferent from that of oui^ 
own country, and which consisted in dipping the clothes in 
the water, placing them on the bottom of an old canoe, and 
beating them violently with clubs. Visions of buttonless 
shirts rose up incontinently in long perspective, as we turned 
down a narrow path which led along the shores of the lagoon, 
and invited us to the cool, deep shades of the forest A flock 
of noisy paroquets were fluttering above us, and strange firuits 
and flowers appeared on all sides. We had not gone fiur 
before there was an odor of musk, and directly a plunge in 
the water. We stopped short, but one of the urchins waved 
his hand contemptuously, and said ** Lagartos !" And sure 
enough, glancing through the bushes, we saw two or three 
monstrous alligators slowly pro[)elling themselves through 
the water. " Devils in an earthly paradise !" muttered 

B , wlio dropped into the rear. The urchins noticed 

our surprise, and bv way of comfort, a little naked rascal in 
advance observed, looking suspiciouj^ly around at the same 
time, ** Mivchas culehras ar/ni^^^ — '* Many snakes here !" This 
interesting piece of intelligence opened conversation, and we 
were not long in ascertaining that but a few days previously, 
two men had been bitten by snakes, and had died in frightful 
torments. It was soon concluded that we had gone far 
enough, and that we had better defer our walk in the woods 
to another day. It Ls scarcely necessary to observe, that it 
was never resumed. 

Returning, we met my colored friend, who informed me 
that there was a quantity of hides stored in the house selected 
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for my aecommcHliUion, but that he wouUl have them n'moved 
that rveiiiug, and the \iomac ready tor our reception iu the 
tnuriiiug. Keganling ourselves as guests, whom it became 
to aHseut to wliatever suggestion our liost miglit make, we 
aii-^wered him that the arrangement was |>erleetly satLstliettjry, 
ttiat we eouhl 8lee|> tliat niglit ('omt'ortalily on board the 
Vf-«i'-l — a terrible lib, bv the wav, lor we knew Ix'tler — and 
that hr might take his time in making sueh provision for utf 
a-i ht? thought |»ropiT. WTe then saunttTi^il through the 
U^wn. looking into the door-ways, eatching o.*ea'<ional glimpae* 
of the ihimestic e<.*onomy of the inhabitants, and admiring 
not a little the {>erfect equality and general good understand- 
ing which existed betwefu the [>igs, bal>ies, dogs, cats, and 
ehirkens. The pigs gravely took pieivs of tnrtUbis from the 
mouths of the babies, and the babies as gravely took other 

pi«x*fs away from tin* pigs. B obst-rved that this was 

as near an ap[>roai*h to thus** millt*nnial days when the lion 
and the lamb should lie down togt*ther as wr should |>r<)bably 
livtf tti S4.H;, and suggi'sted tliat a partiiMilar "note" shiMihl be 
ina<le of it ft>r the eomfort of Falii»T Mill<T and tlie Siviind- 
AdvfUt S:iint8 in gt'urral. Th«Tf was oik; houso in whieh 
we notii.H'd a row of sln*lvfs containing s mdry articles of 
m<*rehandise. among wliich loii^r-nt^'k-'d b.ittli-s of varii»us 
pleafUint hut*:i were lu'tst conspicuous, and in front of which 
was a ruile counter, b *hind which airain was a short hiilv of 
OiOsidfrably lighter co:iiplc\i.>!i iluin tli* average, to wlitim 
our «*olonnl fri«*nil ti[»p.*d his hat giillaiitly, informing iLs at 
th«* same time that this w;is th** *' Mai-i«»n d • ('•»minen*- tie 
Viae4/mte A. de B — B - ft Co. ;" tli- • Kt Co." coiisi.st- 
ing of the VLs«.'onil«''s wife, two sons and five ilaughteris 
wh<iB««» n;imes all ap[>«'ared in full in th* Vise«»int-*s cintulan*. 
IIa«l w«' b»*en t*»ld that hep* was th«* n*sideuc* iif S'Une «*a/i«|Ue 
with an uiiproiii»uii«:eable name, we miujht have tlioiii^ht the 
thing in k*-«-piti;/. anil p;Lssetl on without «*eremoiiv ; but a 
VLK>jmt«; was not to be treated so lik'hllv. and we turuetl 
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and bowed profoundly to the short lady belvind the counter, 
who rose and courtesied with equal profundity. 

We reached the beach just as the sun was setting, where 
we found our mate with the yawl : " An' it bates any city 
yeVe ssen, Til b3 bound! It's pier number one, is this 
blessed spot of dirt where ye are just now; may be ye don't 
know it I And yonder hen-coop is the custom-house, be sure ! 
and that dirty clout is the Nagur King's flag, bad luck to it 1 
and it's meself who expects to live to see the stripes and forty 
stars to back 'em, (divil a one less I) wavin' here I Hurrah 
for Old Zack ! — an' it's him that can do it I" 

It was clear that our mate, who had not looked at a bottle 
during the whole voyage, thought a " d'hrap" necessary to 
neutralize the miasma of San Juan. 

"Perhaps ye know what ye'r laughing at, my dark boy; 
an' it's meself that'll ba afther givin' ye a taste of the way 
we Yankees do the thing, savin' the presence of his honor 
here," said the mate, dashing his hat on the ground, and 
advancing a step toward my new acquaintance, who recoiled 
in evid^nit alarm. \Vc interposed, and the mate cooled at 
once, and shook hands cordially with the colored gentleman, 
although he spoiled the amende bv immediately going to the 
water's brink and carefully washing his palms. 

While this scene was transpiring, a ghostly -looking indi- 
vidual, wan with numberless fevers, approached ns. He 
was dressed in white, wore a jacket and a glazed cap, and 
upon the latter, in gilded capitals, we read " Police." He 
took off his cap, bowed low, for he was used to it, and said 
that Her Britannic Majesty's Consul General presented his 
respects to the gentlemen, regretted that, being confined to 
his house by bodily infirmity, he could not wait on them in 
person, and hoped that under the circumstances the gentle- 
men would do him the favor to call upon him. 

We responded by following the lead of the wan policeman 
(there was only one other, the rest had run away,) who 
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opened a wicket leading within the cane enclosure of the 
custom-houfle, entered that building, and ascending a rough, 
narrow, and ricketty dight of stairs, we were ushen*d into 
what at home would be called a shocking bad gurnet, but 
which were the apartments of Her Britannic Mjij«»st y*s 0.)nsul 
General. A long table stood in the centre, and a c<>uj)le of 
candles flared in the breeze that came in at tin* unglazed 
o|M*ningH at either end of the a]mrtment, giving a dim inter* 
mittent light, by means of which, however, we suc<'tu*drd in 

discovering Mr. C , the Consul (ieneml. He was nr lining 

on a rude settee, and rosk; with difficulty to welcome us. lie 
apologized for his rough quarters, betraying by his pronun- 
ciation that his youth at least luul be<'n pjissed among the 
haunted glens of Scotland, lie had formerly bet*n a member 
of Parliament, and had be(*n nearly a year on this coast, in a 
service clearly little congenial to his fi^elings, and far from 
being in accordance with his notions of honor and justice. 
We found him intelligent and agnvable, and as fret* from 
prejudices as a Briton could be, without abasing to W a Briton 
aad a Scot 

The evening passe<l pleasantly, (*^ barring'* the mos(|uitos,) 
and though we wen* told of si'orpioiui, which an' o^en found 
when people turn down their blankets, and of numerous 
lixards, which insinuate themselves over night in one*8 UxitA, 
we were too glad to get on shore to be much alanmnl by the 
recital. Upon leaving, we wen» pn»«se<l to come every day 
to the oonsulate to dine; for we wen* assun*<l, and with truth, 
that it was im|KMsible to pnMjun^ a nasonably <K*i*fnt meal 
elaewhen* in the town. The Niearaguans at tin* ft>rt alM»ve, 
it was assert^Hl, had bought up all the vegetables and ctliblfM 
iotended for San Juan, having dt^termintMl t4> starve the hnt«-d 
English out, and then> was not a fiMit of eultivat4*<l gMund 
within fifty mik*s; eonse<piently th** market wxs immipIv sup* 
plied, except with ship pn»vb(ions, and of th<\*u* W(» had Inid 
qoite enough. This was far from being comfortable, for we 
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had expected to find at San Juan a profusion of all the pio- 
ductions of the tropics, concerning which travellers had 
written so enthusiastically ; to be put, therefore, on allow- 
ances of ship-biscuit and salt pork, was too much to permit 

any consideration of delicacy, so we accepted Mr. ^*8 

generous offer, returning on board to be phlebotomized 
by a horde of barbarous mosquitos, and to get up next 
morning feverish and unrefreshed, and only prevented from 
appealing to the medicine-chest by the happy consciousness 
that we were near the land. 

The cook's nondescript mess to which we had been treated 
every morning since we left New York, and which had been 
called by way of courtesy " breakfast," was soon disposed of^ 
and we went on shore, where our colored friend received us 
with a low bow, informing us at the same time that our house 
was ready. He led the way to a building not far distant 
from the " Maison de Commerce," opening upon aristocratic 
King street. It was constructed of rough boards, and was 
elevated on posts, so that everybody who entered had to take 
a short run and flying leap, and was fortunate if he did not 
miss his aim and bark his shins in the attempt. It was satis- 
factory to know that the structure was comparatively new, 
and that the colonies of scorpions, lizards, house-snakes, 
cockroaches, and the other numerous, nameless, and nonde- 
script vermin which flourish here, had not had time to mul- 
tiply to any considerable extent. And though there was a 
large pile of tobacco m bales in one corner, with no other 
object movable or immovable in the room, the novelty of 
the thing was enough to compensate for all deficiencies, and 
we ordered our baggage to be at once brought to the house. 
By way, doubtless, of indicating the capacity of the structure, 
our colored friend told us that this had been the head-quarters 
of a party of Americans bound for California for the space 
of six weeks, and that forty of the number had contrived to 
quarter here ; a new and practical illustration of the indefi- 
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iiilt; OMmpreKNibility of yaiiki.>o matter, which aurpasdctl all 
•wr previous ix)ii<:fptions. Our friend liad providi-d for u« 
lu trthcr ways, and had cnjfig-d a plucf where wo might 
•ibtain our br>.>a)cfn.<'<. a?id pmiioBNl to intnHluce iis to the 




family whirh was to ftirninh that iTiiixinnnt inoal. The 
house wail clow- hv, :iiid we wore eolli-i-tivt-ly and individu- 
ally prent'ntM to Mmwii-nr S , who had \n-i-u a Ki^-nmiier 

'infier Xa[«>lw>ii. had sitviiI in nnim-roUR eani{>aipn^, had 
bp<>n in many tiIno<)y lutttli'H, and hu<) pmhuhly (■!»-a{H-<) Ix-in^ 
^i« UvAiise hf wa.s t<>> thill to tx- hit. We wi-n- aluo iiitnv 

dmi'd to the .4[N)u.ti- '<{ Mtinsieuv S , who wa." tho very 

n*vetse of her lonL and whi> gave ua a very px"! hreakfaf>t 
aiid Buperh iih'usihtt.-, fiir which we |iaid only a dullar each 
[WT day. It wa.* a MeAtt-d thing for our exehe«iuiT that w.- 
•lidn'l 'line, diip, and I'>'i;.'e then-! At the n^nu- place Im-ak- 
fMte<) a einiple ■>f SjKinish pi-ntlemen, who had ivmie out in 
tbe KhooH'-r. with a vahiahle airgrt of pMnln P.r the interior. 
<>ur htwt'-iM certainly cmM not have hiul the h-art !<■ churp- 
ihom a dollar f -r '■r.-akfimt, f»r they hail heanl uf nv.liiii,.n(i 
and atrmble civil war in Nicaragua, and had lo-en fk-ighl> 
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ened out of their appetites. A " bad speculation" at the best 
was before them, perhaps pecuniary ruin. We pitied them, 
but our appetites did not suflfer from sjrmpathy. 

The day was passed in receiving visits of ceremony, 
arranging our new quarters, rigging hammocks, (which we 
obtained, at but little more than twice their actual value, at 
the "Maisonde" Commerce of the Viscomte,) and dragging to 
light and air oui* mildewed wardrobes. We thought of con- 
signing our soiled linen to the women at the lagoon; but the 
sturdy blows of their clubs still sounded in our ears, and we 
trusted to the future ; but the future brought rough stones in 
place of the smooth canoe I 

That night we passed comfortably in our new quarters, 
interrupted only by various droppings from the roo^ which 
the active fancies of sundry members of the party converted 
into scorpions and other noxious insects. All slept, not- 
withstanding, until broad daylight next morning, when every 
one was roused by the firing of guns, and a great noise of 
voices, apparently in high altercation, combined with the 
cackling of hens, the barking of dogs, and the squealing of 
pigs ; a noise unprecedented for the variety of its constituent 
sounds. 

" A revolution, by Jove !" exclaimed M , whose brain 

was full of the news from the interior; "it has got here 
already !" 

The doors were nevertheless thrown open, and every un- 
kempt head was thrust out to discover the cause of the 
tumult. The scene that presented itself passes description. 
There was a mingled mass of men, women, and children, 
some driving pigs and poultry, others flourishing sticks ; here 
a woman with a pig under one arm and a pair of chickens in 
each hand ; there an urchin gravely endeavoring to carry a 
long-nosed porker, nearly as large as himself, and twice as 
noisy ; there a busy party, forming a cordon around a mother 
pig with a large family, and the whole excited, swaying. 
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ncreaming mass retreating before the two polioemen in white, 
each bearing a sword, a pistol, and a formidable looking 
blunderbiiHS. 

**Thev are driving out the poor people," said M ; " it 

is quite t4X> bad I" 

But the manner in which two or three old Ia<lies flourishe<i 
their sticks in the faces of our wan friend and his companion, 
betokene<l, I thought, anything but bodily fear. Still, the 
whole afiair was a mystery ; and when the crowd stopped 
short before our doors, and every dark visage, in which anger 
and supplication were strangely mingled, was turned t4jward8 
us, each individual vociferating the while, at the top of his 
voice, we were puzzled beyond measure. "Death to the 
English !" was about all we could gather, until the wan po* 
lioeman came up and explained, under a torrent of vitupera- 
tion, that he and his companion were merely carrying into 
eflRect a wholesome regulation which Her Maji'ssty^s Consul 
Gkneral had promulgated, to the effect that the inhabitants of 
San Juan (which hecalle<l Oreytown) should no lonp.T allow 
the pigs and poultry to roam at large, but should kiH*p them 
aecorely **ooope<l ami i)cnne<l/' under penalty of having 
them shot by Her Majesty^s servants ; and as the atbn*said 
{rigs and ]x>ultr\' ha^l nmnu^l at their will sinct^ the time 
**the memorv of man runneth not back then'to" ancl as 
there were neither coojw nor jxuis, it was very clear that the 
wholesome regulation amid be but partially complie<l with. 
A stout mulatto, behind the {loliceman. carrieil a pig and 
several fowls, which hail evidently. met a recent and violent 
end; and we had strong misgivings as to th<* manner in 
which the various small {K>rker8 ami chickens which w«* haii 
encountered at the c<msurs table hacl bei*n procur«*«l. 

The ]ialo policeman grew |Hithetic and was ulm(ir<t mtivni 
to tears when he said that, while in th«' p(>rfonnnrio* «>f his 
duty, he was availed as we saw, and that all his explunations 
were tiniegarded, and he was dispo«e<l t4» do as his o>m[ian* 
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ions had done — ^run away, and leave the town to the do- 
minion of the pigs and chickens. 

The crowd, which had been comparatively quiet during 
this recital, now broke out in reply, and gathering counte- 
nance from the presence of the Americans, fairly hustled the 
policemen into the middle of the street, and might have 
treated them to a cold bath in the harbor, had they not been 
recalled by the voice of the Viscomte, who mounted a block 
and declaimed furiously, in mingled Spanish and French, 
against the ^^ perfidious English," and talked of natural and 
municipal rights in a strain quite edifying, and eminently 
French. But as the Viscomte had been instrumental in 
bringing the English there, he did not get much of our sym- 
pathy, lie had lost a pet pig that morning, which gave pith 
to his speech ; and we determined to pay our particular re- 
spects to it that evening at the consul's. 

To the appeals made to us directly, we were, as became us, 
diplomatically evasive ; but the people were easily satisfied, 
and late that night we were treated to a serenade, the pauses 
of which were filled in with, ^^Vivan los Americanos del 
Norte ; and next day the news was current that six American 
vessels of war were on their way to San Juan to drive out 
the English, whose effective force consisted of the wan police- 
man and his equally wan companion I And the consul him- 
self did us the honor to hope that we had said nothing to 
encourage the poor people in their perversity, for he almost 
despaired of making them respectable citizens ! They couldn't 
discern, he was sorry to say, their own best interests. We 
might have suggested to him that circumstances here 
were quite difierent from those which surrounded the little 
towns of Scotland, and that which might be " good for the 
people" in one instance, might be eminently out of place in 
another ; but then it was none of our business. 

During the day we paid a visit to the other side of the 
harbor, where some Mosquito Indians, who came down the 
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coMt to Strike turtle, had tuken up tbeir leinporary residence. 
'I'bey were tbe uuMt xqualid wretuhcx irnagiimble. und their 
huts comisted of a few poles Het in a slanting direction, upon 
wrbich was louaelv thrown a quuntity of pahu leaves. 'I'be 




Me* were open, and ultogi'lbcr tbe structure must hare cunt 
fifteen minutes' labor. Tttder thi^ shelter crowded a variety 
(rf' half-nake<l tlgunM, bcKriint-d with dirt, thuir fai-es void of 
expression, and altogether bnitisb. Thev stared at us ¥«• 
eaotlT, and then resumed tbt^ir meal, which consisted of a 
portion of the flesh of the alligator and the manitus, cbopjied 
in lar;ge pieces and thrown into tbe tire until tbe outvr por- 
tions were completely cbiim-d. Tbest- weru devoured with* 
out Nilt, and with a wulti.sU grtitlini-ss whieh was horrible to 
behold. At a little distance, uway from tbe stt-ncb un'l fdtb. 
the buto, with the groups beneath and around thi-ni, wen- 
reallv picturesque objects. 

One hut bad b^>D vai-utcd for the moment; nguimti it the 
fishing nxls and !i]N.'an of its ocouf^ntH wt-re resting, and in 
front a canoo was drawn up; ibis »tir.ii't'fl our |itinu>ular 
ootioe, and I boil a sketch mode of it on tliv spot. A/ wr 
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paddled along the shore, we saw many thatched huts in cool, 
leafy arbors, surrounded by spots of bare, hard ground, fleck- 
ered with the sunlight, which danced in mazes as the wind 
waved the branches above. Around them were dark, naked 
figures, and before them were light canoes, drawn close to 
the bank, filling out the foregroimd of pictures such as 
we had imagined in reading the quaint recitals of the early 
voyagers, and the effects of which were heightened by the 
parrots and macaws, fluttering their bright wings on the 
roofs of the huts, and deafening the spectator with their 
shrill voices. Occasionally a tame monkey was seen swing- 
ing by his tail from the branches of the trees, and making 
grimaces at us as we passed. 

The habits of the natives were unchanged in the space of 
three hundred years; their dwellings were the same; the 
scenes we gazed upon were counterparts of those which the 
Discoverers had witnessed. Eternal summer reigned above 
them ; their wants were few and simple, and profuse nature 
supplied them in abundance with all the necessaries of exist- 
ence. They little thought that the party of strangers, gliding 
silently before them, were there to prepare the way for the 
clanging steamer, and that the great world without was medi- 
tating the Titanic enterprise of laying open their primeval 
solitudes, grading down their hills, and opening, from one 
great ocean to the other, a gigantic canal, upon which the 
navies of the world might pass, laden with the treasures of 
two hemispheres I 
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HflfTUBT or THI PORT OP PAX JUAX. 

TiiK Port of San Juau derives its pHncipal im{H>rtauoe 
from the fact that it is the only poasible eastern terminus for 
the |)ro|M.»se<J grand inter-oceanic canal, through the territo- 
ries of Nicaragua^ via the river Siin Juan and l^ke Nica- 
ragua; and from the further cireunistanee of Wing the only 
iftvaibble port of Nicaragua u|K)n the Atlantic. The harbor 
is not hirge, yet it is altogether blotter and more 8|)aeious 
than is generally KUp|M>sed. The cntrani*e is easy, and 
%'«3«kM:ls of the largest chiAS tind little difficulty in {massing the 
mouth, and obtiiining within a »ide and Ci»mm<xIiou8 anehor- 
iig«\ It has been re|»rcsented that, in c*(»nsequenoe of the 
|ieeuli:ir make of the lan<l, it is extremely difficult to be 
found. This is true to a certain extent; but although the 
ouost in the imme^Iiate vicinitv is low, vet a short distance 
hock the land is high and marked, and amnot In> mistaken. 
With j»rt»per charts, inirrect sketches of the a^asts, and with 
a lighthouse on Point An*n.'ks, every difficulty \^uuld U* ob- 
viateil. This is evident even to the unprofessional obs(*rver. 
The harlior is prob^ibly a4le*|uate to *:\^Ty pur]»o0e oounccteil 
with the pro|»ose<I cauoL 
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The town of San Juan consists (June, 1850) of fifty or 
sixty palm thatched houses, or rather huts, arranged with 
some degree of regularity, upon the south-western shore of 
the harbor. It is supported entirely by the trade carried on 
through it ; and its inhabitants are dependent upon the sup- 
plies brought down from the interior, or furnished from 
trading vessels, for the means of subsistence. There are no 
cultivated lands in the vicinity, and excepting the narrow 
space occupied by the town, and a small number of acres 
uu the island opposite, where a few cattle find pasturage, the 
primitive forest is unbroken by clearings of any description. 
The ground upon which the town is built is sandy, and 
although elevated but a few feet above the water, is, never- 
theless, dry. The country all around it is low, and is a short 
distance back from the shore really marshy, interspersed 
with numerous lagoons. After penetrating a number of 
miles into the interior, however, higher land is found, with a 
soil adapted for every purpose of cultivation. 

Although the climate of San Juan is warm and damp, it 
is exempt from the fevers and epidemics w^hich prevail in 
most places similarly situated, upon the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea. I could not learn that any cases 
of the yellow fever, or vomito^ have ever occurred here ; and 
when the cholera, in 1837, (five years aft^r the period of its 
ravages in the United States,) devastated the interior, and 
almost depopulated the ports to the northward and south- 
ward, San Juan entirely escaped its visitations. It may safely 
be said that there are few ports, if any, under the tropics of 
equal salubrity. The nature of the soil, the fact that the 
malaria of the coast is constantly swe]:)t back by the north- 
east trades, and that good water may be obtained in abun- 
dance, at a depth of a few feet below the surface, no doubt 
contribute to this result. It is, however, a singular circum- 
stance, vouched for by the older residents of San Juan, that 
the island or opposite shore of the harbor, not more than half 
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a mile distant, und which, froui tiie greater depth of water 
iminediatelj irouting it, und other cin:uju.stances, seems 
to Ik; the best site for a town, Ls fiitul to those who luay 
attempt to occupy it. A settlement wus commenced there a 
uiimbiT of years ago, but the iuhabituntii were decimated 
witliin the first two months; alter which tht* rest n*movodto 
the otiier shon*. The same caust*, it Ls said, led to the aban* 
donment of the military works whicli tht.' Spaniards had 
ent:t4Hi there lx»fore the revolt of the colonies. The cau.se of 
thLn ditlerence is not ap{»arent, but no doubt as to the fact 
Si'ems to exist umon>r the inhabitants. Fon-i^aiers at San 
Juan, however, by observing onlinary and proper |»rt*cau* 
lions, ne(*d not, I am convLncetl, form exce[>tions to the gen- 
eral giMxl health of the native inhabitants. 

The tem|N*ratun* of S:ui Juan varies a littlt* with the dif- 
ferent si*as<uis of the year, but is generally ph':Ls;int, differing 
not much from th-it of New Vork in the month of July. 
The range of the thermometer is not, however, so gn*at as it 
is with us during that niontli. During my stay in June, 1^49, 
and U[>on my nrturn in the s:une month, in lsr>H, the range 
was from 74^ of Falin^nheit at sunrisi\ to s,'}- at thf hottest 
hour of the day. In the evening thf'n* L« usually a ])lt'as;mt 
and invigorating si^a-brec/c 

The |MipuIation of the t4)Viii do«'S not exced thref hundred, 
having c«»nsidt'rably diniinishtil siner th** Knglisli tb^urpation. 
Besifles what mav bt* e:dled tin* native inhabitants, and who 
exhibit the same eharaeteristie-s in language, habits, ant I ciis- 
tolas with the h*wer ehisses in thr interior of thf stat»\ tlnTi» 
aiv a few tbn»ignfrs, and h>iui' ereoh*?* of pun* st«>ek, who 
rvMide here as agfuts, or e*»ii>i^iii^-s of nuTeaiitile hiiu>«\s, 
and OS ounnib^Mon tlcalcrs. Hkti- an* also thr Kii|:!i>h au* 
tboriti**s, C4 insisting ehieily of ii«-;:r<N-s fnnu J.tmanM. The 
inliiibitants, then-Ion*, exhibit «*v*rv varirtv of rat*«* and t*om. 
pltfxion. Whiti's, Indian^, n«'^rnN's, im-.-ti/H'!, au.l >.iinbi>s — 
bLicki brown, yellow, and fair, — all mingle together Hith the 

10 
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Utmost freedom, and in total disregard of those oonyention- 
alities which are foimded on caste. In what might be oalled 
the best families, if it were possible to institute comparisons 
on the AVTong side of zero, it is no uncommon thing to find 
three and four shades of complexion, from which it may be 
inferred that the social relations are very lax. This is unfor- 
tunately the fact ; and the examples which have been set 
upon this coast in times past, by Jamaica traders, have not 
had the effect of improving morals. There is neither church 
nor school-house in San Juan, nor indeed in the whole of 
what the English facetiously call the " Mosquito Kingdom," 
Before the seizure, San Juan was a cuxacy, dependent upon 
the Diocess of Nicaragua, but subsequently to that event it 
was vacated, in consequence of the obstacles thrown in the 
way of its continuance by the Enghsh officials, whose high 
sense of Christian duty would not permit them to tolerate 
anything but the English Church, which is, I believe, the 
established religion throughout the dominions of " His Mos- 
quito Majesty !" Occasionally a priest, in his black robes, is 
seen flitting about the town ; but unless it is desired to find 
out the residence of the prettiest of the nut-brown sefloritas, 
it is not always prudent to inquire too closely into his move- 
ments. 

The dwellings of the inhabitants, as already intimated, are 
of the rudest and most primitive description, and make no 
approach to what, in the United States, would be regarded 
as respectable out-houses. They are, in fiict, mere thatched 
sheds, roughly boarded up and Hoored, or made of a kind of 
wicker work of canes, sometimes plastered over with mud. 
The furniture, which seldom consists of more than a ham- 
mock, a high table, a few chairs, and a bed, is entirely in 
keeping with the edifices. Yet, mean and uninviting as these 
structures are, they answer a very good purpose in a climate 
where anything beyond a roof to keep off the sun and the 
rain may almost be regarded as a superfluity. The heavy thatch 
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of palm leaves or long grass Ls an effectual protection against 
these, and though it furnu^hea excellent quarters for scor- 
pions, small serpents, and other ])IciLsant colonists, yet these 
soon ci^ase to excite apprehension, and, with the niiiv and 
CfK'kivfcuches, sink into oommon-plaoes. The sting of the do- 
mestic scorpion, so far ils I am able to learn of its etfi^'ts fnnn 
others, never having myself ex|>erioneed it, is not much 
worse than that (»f a wasp or hornet, and sehlom pnHiuci*8 
any serious result. The afacran dd ifpmf**, scorpion of the 
forest, or wild scoqiion, is more to he dnnided ; its sting 
sometimes induces fever, causing the tongue to swell so it-* to 
rend«T utterance difficult, or imj>ossible. This latter never 
inflicts its sting unless prt^ssed u|>on, or accidentally dis- 
turU*<l by some part of the |H»rson. It iscjuiteas common 
in .Sin Juan as in any jwirt of the country; being broiight 
tb»»r*' pn»bably with the Brazil woo<l, the knot* and ere- 
vic«*s of which aftbnl it an excrllfiit hxlgmiMit. And, while 
ujion in.M'cts, I may meiititui a kind of a lU'u, ealli'd ni- 
^ia or cht'fjnr by th«» Spaniards, and *^ji'j{f*r^ by thi' West 
Indian English, whi<*h gmmilly attacks the lit-t. working' its 
way, withtmt b«Mngfclt, beneath th«'skin, ainl tli«*n>ile|Nisiting 
its eggs. A small saek si^MMlily t«>rms around these, which 
ci»iistantly inerciises in si>s**. first creating an itchiiiL' sens;ition, 
and afterwanls, unless removed, iNvoming painful. When 
small, it mav Im^ cxtnicted without diflicultv. but when 
larger, the o|M*niti<»ii is d«*lieat«* and often painful ; f(»r if the 
sack is broken, a bail ulc«-r, extrcmelv liable to inflammation, 
and sometimes affecting the cut in* f(M)t and leg, is a probable 
result The best siirg^H»n in thes»» cas<\H is an Indian Uiy. 
who always {K^rfonas the o[H^ration skillfully, and con- 
aiders a iwrdio (six|x*niv) a capital ftM* for his siTvices. He 
has a sharjY eye lor **las niguas,'* and will frequently det«»et 
them b«*fon' they an» s<'en or felt by the strangt»rs in wht>H» 
fipet they an* bum)wing. It is well to submit one's pedal 
•stremitiea to his chticiam as often as once every three day^ 
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while sojourning in San Juan, where this insect is moreoom* 
mon than anywhere else in Central America. When to this 
digression on insects and reptiles, I have added that the har- 
bor is infested by sharks, and that alligators are &i from rare 
both there and in the lagunas near the town, the catalogue of 
things anno3dng and disagreeable to be encountered here is 
nearly complete. But after all, the inconvenience or dangex 
from such sources is chiefly imaginary, and exists more in 
anticipation than in reality. 

From what has been said it will be seen that San Juan has 
no resources of its own, and derives its present importance 
solely from the trade which is carried on through it with the 
interior. A considerable part of the exports and imports of 
Nicaragua passes here. The exports are indigo, Brazil wood, 
hides, and bullion, and the imports manufiwjtured goods of 
every description, suitable for general use. The indigo and 
bullion go, in great part, to England, by the British West 
Indian line of steamers, which touches here monthly, and 
which has already nearly monopolized the carrying of those 
articles of high value but small bulk, upon which it is de- 
sirable to realize quick returns. The Brazil wood and hides, 
on the other hand, pass chiefly to the United States and 
Jamaica. By far the greater proportion of the carrying 
trade is in the hands of Americans, conducted through native 
houses, and through travelling agents in the interior : and 
considerably more than two-thirds of the tonnage entering 
the port is American. An Italian vessel comes once or 
twice a-year, and a couple of French vessels occasionally, as 
also some nondescript coasters, bearing the New Granadian 
or Venezuelan flags. A portion of the trade of Costa Bica, 
via the rivers San Juan and Serapiqui, is now carried on 
through this port. There are no means of ascertaining its 
value, nor that of the general commerce of San Juan, inas- 
much as no regular tables have been kept at the Custom 
House. Previous to the seizure of the port by the English, 
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in 1848, the duties collecte<l here by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment amounte<l to about $l(K), 000 per annum; and as the 
rate of im[K)sts wu8 about 20 j)er cent., the value of the im- 
|)orts may be approximately calculateil at nearly $500,(K)0. 
Sina* the Knglish UBuqmtion, the trade has seriously diinin- 
ii(h<*<l, in consequence of the dejirejssion and uncertainty 
m'hich it has creati^l in the interior, and which have imluccd 
many of the native merchants to contnwt their busin^'ss. 
The additional duties levit»<l by the usurping authorities have 
alsrj rontribnted to the same results. They hav»» impose<l an 
im|K>rt an«l export duty of 2} p«»r cent, ad valorem, and made 
other onerous restrictions on commerce, l^ntler tla»se, they 
have nrvrrtheless lately farmed out the customs at $lO/X)0 
|Mfr annum, which, as this is apart from the cost of coUiK^tion, 
implii-sa tnwle of at least $3(K),000.' The actual trade of 
th«' |N>rt may now be roughly estimate<l at $400,000, not allow- 
ing f«>r the ]ncn>as4» which has already followe<l the gimeral 
oommen'ial activity induc«'d bv the California movement, nor 
for the (Urect influence's «)f th<* partial o|M*ning of the Nica- 
ragua rdute of transit, and the cons«N|uent direction of public 
attention and individual eut4T|)rise to that |M>rtion of the 
Centnil American Isthmus. As thetnid<*of Nicaragua, by 
way of this port mu-^t ptiss throu^rh the rivrr Siin Juaii, the 
Nicaraguan Cust4>ms I*L<tablislim«*nl has In^en fixtnl at th<* old 
Fort of San Carhw, at the ht-ad of tho river, on the lake. 
The averagi^ rat^* of duty exacted und«*r the Nicaraguan 
tariff, is about 21 pT i^Mit. ad valorem,* which, addt^l to the 

* Hinre th^ ahoy waa writc^n, the ntIl«*rtion of ciMtnm^ At 2^«n Juan, 
fltim niotivTA uf poltcr. hw hfvn $H*peniied, Imt not p«'nnan«*ntly a)Mn- 
dom^L bv iht* British <f<»v**nitn«'nt. 

' It ^IviiiM (m< ni«-ntii>n«^l. hi>wrv«*r, that althiMij;h thi* Ni*'ara'/iian tariflf 
is 04iniiDAny *JI |M*r •*«*nt. a«l valon'iii. y«'t a<« ••m* half of thf aniimnt of 
dutir* may In» {tax I iti OtfViTiiini^iit i^i/^n, i»r n-iti**. whii'h ran in* fmni tea 
to Mitr p*^ rt'nt. in vnliH* a«^-i(nlin(r to their rU.«< an«l tUtr. it in pncti- 
cdDy HOC toon than Vt pf r cenL 
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British impositions at San Juan, makes the total duty to be 
paid on articles passing into the interior about 24 per cent. 

When the political questions connected with British 
aggressions in Nicaragua shall have been satisfactorily and 
permanently adjusted, and the projected canal really com- 
menced, this port will become one of the first importance, if 
not the most important, on the continent. Its prospective 
value can hardly be estimated ; for apart from its position in 
respect to the proposed work, it is the only Atlantic port of 
one of the finest coimtries under the tropics, possessing inex- 
haustible agricultural and mineral resources, which recent 
movements indicate with certainty are destined to a speedy 
development. 

As already observed, this is the only possible Atlantic 
terminus for the (probably) only possible ship-canal route 
across the continent. And this is to be regarded as the great 
and controlling fact which led to its seizure by the English, 
at the moment when it became certain that California would 
fall into the hands of the United States, and the question of 
an inter-oceanic communication became one of imtnediate 
and practical importance. The seizure, it is well known, 
was made under the shallow pretext of supporting the terri- 
torial pretensions of a tribe of savages, or mixed negroes and 
Indians, called Moscos, or Mosquitos, and in virtue of some 
equivocal relations which the pirates of Jamaica anciently 
maintained with tlicm. When, however, it is known that 
this was the principal port of entry of Nicaragua under the 
Spanish dominion ; that for more than three hundred years 
it was the avenue through which its trade was conducted ; 
that the river flowing past it was defended by massive and 
costly works, which, although in ruins, arc yet imposing; 
that no Mosquito Indian ever resided here; that all its 
inhabitants were, and with the exception of a few foreign 
merchants and the English officials, still are Nicaraguans; 
and that England herself recognized it as pertaining to 
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Nicaragua by blockading it as a part of her territories ; aud 
when to all this is added the fact, that the Musquito ludians 
never, themselves, pretended to any territorial rights here or 
elsewhere, until induced to do so by British ugentn, the 
cuorniity of the s^rizurc is riMidered ap{>arent. But as the 
facts connected with these and similar encroachments will 
form the subject of a S4*parate chapter, it is uniuH:essary to 
H'fer further to them hen*. Sinee the seizure of the j)ort, 
and in ludicrous commentary on the assertion of the British 
Government, that its sole design in taking that step was the 
** retsataidiahiiienl of Mosquito rights and authority," its 
municipal and other Angulations, not excepting its port 
chargtw and customs* rates, have l>een jmimulgated and fixed 
by an officer styling himself **lier Britannic Majesty's Con- 
sul," or ** Vice Ci>nsul ;" who has for his executive force a 
few Jamaica negroes, willed, pn)bably in irony, **|x)lice." 
lie is, in fact, dictator of tht* ]>huv, and the inhabitants are 
subject without a])|K>al to his will, for then* are no written 
laws or fixed rt'gulations of any kind lie assumes to 4lis|)08e 
of lands, and gives titles under his consular seal; nor does 
he, ever so remotely, apjK»ar to reeogni//* the so-i-alletl 
Mosquito King. Indetnl, th<* only evidence that this farcical 
chanicter is held in nMiitMnbraiiee at all is that a flag, s:iid to 
be his, is occasionally hoistiil in an o]H*n spa«x' in the ivntre 
of the town. The Knglish tlag, however, lioiits over what is 
calletl the Custoni IIous4\ and is th<* onlv oni* for whieh anv 
degn.v of n'sjx'ct is exacted. The new tariff, jiromulgiitcHl 
here in April, 18.'>4>, was signed ** J. M. Daly, (\»lUvt«»r," and 
did not pur|M»rt to have Invn ena«*ted by any sujMTior 
authority. Indttnl, the pres«'nt situation of the t«»wii, over- 
awed as it ix>nstantlv is bv t»ne or two British vessi'ls, is 
anomalous in the extn*nie. If, as it is prft«Mi«Ic>«l. this |M>rt 
belongs to the sup|>ot<ititious Mtisiptito K'lwj, it i** «lit1i<Milt to 
ondemtand how a s«vt»nd jurty ean ex<*nMsi* sovereiinity 
cnrer it; or U|»o& what principles of international law the 
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consuls of one nation can a^ume municipal and g e n e n d 
administrative authority in the ports of another. The simple 
fact is, that Great Britain, having secured possession of this 
important port, under a pretext which deceives nobody, no 
longer cares to stultify herself by affecting to conform to that 
pretext. The thing is too absurd to be continued 

The River San Juan reaches the ocean by several mouths. 
The divergence takes place about twenty miles from the sea. 
forming a low delta, penetrated by numerous canals, or, as 
they are called on the Lower Mississippi, bayous^ and lagunas. 
The principal branch is the Colorado, which carries off at 
least two-thirds of the water of the river, and which empties 
into the ocean some ten or fifteen miles to the southward of 
the port. There is an almost impassable bar at the entrance, 
which would preclude the ascent of vessels, even if the depth 
of water above permitted of their proceeding after it was 
passed. The little steamer "Orus," nevertheless, after 
repeated trials, succeeded in passing it in August last. There 
is another small channel called the Taura, which reaches the 
sea midway between the port and the mouth of the Colorado. 
The branch flowing into the harbor, the one through which 
the absconding and descending boats pass, carries off only 
about one-third of the water of the river. It has also a bar 
at the nunith, that is, at its point of debouchure into the 
harbor, upon which, at low tide, there are but three or four 
feet of water. This passed, the bed of the river is wide and 
studdcMl with low islands; but excepting in the channel, 
which is narrow and crooked, the water is very shallow. It 
has b(HMi sutrgostod that the Colorado branch might be 
damnuMl, and a greater column of water thrown into the 
othtM*. or San Juan branch. But this suggestion can only be 
niado by thoso who are wholly imacquainted with the sub- 
ject. Allowing it to be possible to build a dam, the stream 
would lind a now channel to the sea ; or if it took the direc- 
tion of the harbor, fill it up, during the first rainy season, with 
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mnd, or at onoe destroy the sandy barriere which now form 
and protect it As will be seen, when I oome to 8])eak of 
the practicability of a canal, the utmost that can Ix^ done 
with the river is to dred^ out the channel to the Colonulo, 
oDtl remove some of the obstacles at the various rapids abovOy 
after which it might be navigated by small steamers. It ciiunot 
be made navigable for ships or vessels of any kind, except 
of the Ughtcst draught, by any practicable system of improvo- 
meuts. 

The boats used upon the river for carrying freight and 
paiMengem are exaggerated canoes, calk*d boinjos. Some are 
boUowed from a single tree, but the lietter varieties are built, 
with some dt^gree of skill, from the timlx^r of the cetiro, a 
very light and ilumble kind of wood, which grows abundantly 
about the lakes. The largest of these ciirry from eight to 
ten tiius, and dniw two or thrt^e ftvt of water when loaded. 
They are long, and rather deep and narrow, and liave, when 
folly manned, fn>in eight to twelve oiirsmen, who drive the 
boat by meaiM of long swee|is ami setting-polf^. ^^ails are 
neldom if ever umhI^ except u|K>n the hike. The masts are 
unshipped and left at the head of the river in descending, 
and resunitHl again in n^turning. Tlu;se Ixiats have a small 
•pooe near the stern, calktl the *' c/to/ttt^'' i^)venHl with a board 
ruof^ a thatch of |ialm leaves, or with hides, which is assigned 
to the paiMengers. The rest of the Umt is o|N'n, anil the 
uammcn, or, as they call themselves, i/i<iriWru.«, sailors, are 
without protection, and sleep u|»on their l)eni*hi*s at night, 
covered only with their blankets, and with the gunwale of 
the boat for a common pillow. The c:iptain, or /iri/A/n, is 
the ste«*rsman, and occupir?< a narrow divk at the strrn, (MJleti 
the /ii/W/i, U|>on wliieh he als«> sli-t^ps e4Mliii*; himself up in u 
knot, if the btnit is small and thr pin«*ta narrow. Tin* fn*iL'lit, 
if liable to damagt* fn>in exjMwure, i>i*nverri| with raw liulrs, 
whii*n, U'tween sun aii«l rain, S4mn ditluM.* an «Mior vrry un- 
like the peHumi*s which are said to load the bn*«'Z4*sof Arabia 

11 
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the Blest. The usual freight &om San Juan to Granadai 
a distance of one hundred and sixty or one hundred and 
seventy milte, is from thirty to fifty cents per owt. ; if the 
articles are bulky, it is more. The boatmen are paid from 
seven to eight dollars the trip, down from Granada and back; 
which usually occupies from twenty to thirty days, although 
with proper management it might be made in less time. 
Time, however, in these regions is not regarded as of much 
importance, and everything is done very leisurely. It is 
only in active communities that its value is considered. 

Columbus coasted along the entire eastern shore of Central 
America, from Cape Honduras to Nombre de Dios, or Chagres, , 
in 1602, and was probably the first discoverer of the Port of 
San Juan. In 1529, Captain Diego Machuca^ residing in 
the city of Granada, on Lake Nicaragua, undertook the 
exploration of that lake, discovered its outlet, passed down 
the San Juan to the port at its mouth, and sailed thence to 
Nombre de Dios. The principal rapids in the stream still bears 
his nam|. We are informed by the historian Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Oviedo y Valdez, who was in Nicaragua in 1529, 
and was personally acquainted with Machuca, that the latter 
projected a colony at the mouth of the river, but was inter- 
rupted in his design by Robles, commandant at Nombre de 
Dios, who contemplated the same enterprise. At how early 
a date the Spanish made establishments at San Juan, is not 
known ; but it is a historical fact, that early in the seventeenth 
century a fort existed at San Carlos, which was captured by 
the English in 1665, but recovered by De Mencos and De 
Caldas, officers of Spain in the then Kingdom of Guatemala. 
{Juarros' History of Vie Kingdom of Guatemala, Sally's Trans.^ 
p. 67.) In consequence of this event, a royal decree was 
issued, commanding that the entrance of the river should be 
fortified ; which order was carried into effect by Don Fer- 
SAodo de Escobeda, who examined the port and river, and 
bailt a fort in obedience to his instructions. It is also a his- 
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torical fiict, that at the period of the nbuildutg of the Fort of 
Sou Juan, on the river above, about 1727, a garrison was 
maintained here. At that time not less than twelve military 
stations existed on the river ; the first was at San Carlos, at 
the heail of the stream ; the second at the mouth of the Rio 
SavaloB ; the third, a short distance from the mouth of the Rio 
Poco Sol; the fourth, the Ciistle of San Juan; the fifth, the 
lisland of Bartola; sixth, a high bank below the RapiiLs de 
Io8 Valos, called ^^ DiamanU: f seventh, at the Rapids of 
Machuca; eighth, on an island at the mouth of the River 
San Carlos ; ninth, at the mouth of the Rio San FruncLsco ; 
.tenth, at the mouth of the Serapiqui ; eleventh, at the point 
called " Conception," op{X)Hite an L<land of the same name ; 
and twelfth, at the Port of San Juan itself, with an inter- 
mediate temporary station called ^^ RoMirio." 

The commerce of Nicaragua with Kun>]>e and the West 
Indies was always carried on through X\\va i>ort; and we 
Lave recunls of as early a date as lftrt.">, of vt^ssels clearing 
for the ports of S|min fn>m the city of (rranada. Scin Juan 
was made a |)ort of entry by n>yal onler of the King of 
Sfmin, dated February 2ft, 1796. By a royal onler of the 
27th of March following, n^gulatioiLs were made for promoting 
the settlement of the country in the neighl><)rhooil of that 
port, among which wilh one authorizing the intnxluction, in 
the |K>rts of Spjiin, of dye and other wo<*<ls cut then*, or of 
cuflTee grown there, free of duty. From thb* |>erii»il an aug- 
mented military force was kept up at Ssin Juan, and in 1x21 
additional defences were erectcil for th«Mr prot«vtion, :ls may 
Ije seen by the order of the Captain-(f«»n«»nil of (fuat«»iiiala, of 
the date of May 2, 1821. TjKm the di*«*lanitioii of infIt*{H*n* 
dence, the royal troojw wen* ex[H»lle<l by the |»;itrintji of 
Nicaragua, by whom the |>ort wiu< indisputably ooi!upied 
until the British seizure in January, 1>54^ 
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Moot small c<»minuniti(*s luivo in their mitUt om* or two 
rexi<k*nt nutalulitit^ who are rt'^sinliHl stumethin^ in tlie li>:ht 
oforuelofS anil to whom general <lefen'nei» is luvrdfil. San 
Juan 18 n<Jt nn exception; and Captain Sitnniel She|»h«'nl is 
at uuci% prr s^, a |K»rs4inage so ohanu'teristif an«l m> :L<s<iH*iat4nl 
and i«ientifi<Ml with the phice, that no <lr.M*riptiun of San 
JiUD would )x* complete in which he faiK*d to be a promi- 
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nent feature. His residence is the most pretentious edifice 
in San Juan ; it is, in feet, the architectural wonder of the 
place, inasmuch as it is not only a framed building, but has 
a shingled roof and glazed windows. It was built bj Cap- 
tain Shepherd, in his more prosperous days, when he was the 
principal trader on the coast from Boca del Toro to Yucatan, 
and before age had crippled his energies, and reverses dissi- 
pated his fortune. He is now old and nearly blind, but hale, 
cheerful, intelligent, and communicative, and capable of 
giving more information relative to the co^st than any man 
living. He seldom leaves his hammock, which is swung in 
the principal room of his house, and in which he receives all 
his visitors. We called upon him, on the second day after 
our arrival, and were received with every demonstration of 
respect. The captain was never more eloquent, and although 
he had always been classed as an Englishman, yet he said 
he was born in the United States, and meant to claim its 
protection as a citizen. He had been appointed " Governor 
of the Port," or some such nominal and trumpery office, by 
the British Consul, by way of conciliation, but he was not to 
be taken in so easily ; and as for the orders which had been 
promulgated in his name, concerning the pigs and chickens, 
he protested it was altogether the consul's doings ; he had 
shut up neither the one nor the other, and regarded these 
animals quite as good citizens as the rest; the consul might 
shoot any of them, (pigs or citizens,) if he dared. And as 
for the pretended English protectorate, and the authority 
assumed under it, the one was a fraud and the other an im- 
position; for whatever title the Mosquito Indians ever 
possessed, had been formally transferred and secured to him. 
And the captain here produced, from a very closely locked 
and substantial case, a variety of parchment grants and con- 
veyances, bearing the " his 4- mark" of " Robert Charles 
Frederick," father of the little Sambo boy now wearing the 
Mosquitian purple, in which it was duly set forth and attested 
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that ''upon the 24th of January, 1839, in consideration of 
the true and hiudable services rendered to us bv*Sainuel 
Shepherd, etc, we, Robert Charles Frederick, King of the 
Motsquito nation, of our special grace, and of our ct^rtain 
knowle<Igi* and free motion, have given and granted, and by 
thesie presents, sealed with our seal, do give an<l gnint unto 
the said Samuel Sbephenl, etc., all that tract of land lying 
between Blewfields River on the north, and San .fuan River 
on the soutli," etc., etc., in the ni<wt approved form, and with 
royal prt>lixity, all of which is duly witnesKeil, together with 
the peaceable transfer and jiossession of the territory in <[Ui.*s- 
tion, appn)ved by General Slam, A<bninil Ri^Mbiey, Ixinl Xel- 
8un, and other equally distingui.shed personages, ' comprising 
the august council of the breechless but imj>t»rial ** RoU^rt 
Charles Frederick." Several other similar and etiually 
formal documents were pnxluceil, in which the various 
Mosquito fM)tentates had transferred to Mr. Shepherd and his 
asBOciatt's about two-thinL^ of their ]>ri*tended kingdom. 
When, in 1841, the English government sent iu a^*ntH here 
to secure the country as a de|x>ndeiicy on the British Kmpire, 
their first act was to procun* the revi>cati(m of these gnuits 
by the young Saml>o, ** George William (Marence," whirh 
was accordingly done; the act of revocation setting forth, in 
a most unfilial way, that '' his late majesty w;is not in his 
right mind when he nuule them,** that is, tnui drunk! But 
Captain Shepherd protests tliat the revocation was procured 

• Lake morX MivAfr<*^ the Mrvwjuito Indimn:! mrr exiHMnlinglj rain, tiot 
lev of iiAmf4 than apfHU^*L It U a (xiiiiiii<»n tliin^r to m<« a bUck foliuw. 
without hat, shirt, or bn-«vhej^ atruttin); throuk^ thi* littlo Indiaii titwii<« 
OO th<* c«m«t, ill a biit(«»nl«»!M military ja<*ki-t, purrha<M*«l from a JfW!* • a^i- 
off ckjthinfT lollop in Kington, anil pveti to hiin by •u»mi* Jaiiiai«>a tr4«i*T 
Ui rXrhanfC)* for tiirtlr i»)i«*]U. In nine t*&<M*< out (if tt-n thi* wrnrf r prufUiins 
hn natnr to br I^ni NNVIlwi^rton. Ucnf*ral Wolft*. or I^»ril N«'l««>n, or !»omc 
other equally (iiiitininiii*bfHl narn<*. which hi* han hf*ar«l the traiien nieotiuii. 
Thm lowefit raok thus aamimed ia that uf iieaermL 
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through, the influence of Jamaica rum, that his titles are in. 
no degree impaired by it, and that the " his + mark" of one 
savage is as good as that of another. He regards the British 
occupation, therefore, as a direct invasion of his rights and 
sovereignty, and insists that if the port does not belong to 
Nicaragua, it certainly does to him ; a sequitur which we at 
once admitted, much to the captain's satisfaction, and to his 
admiration of American justice, discrimination, and judg- 
ment. 

Once off from his hobby, the old sailor was more interest- 
ing, if less amusing, and talked of matters in general in a 
manner highly original. His account of the relations which 
existed between the mixed brood of Indians and Negroes on 
the coasts, and the Jamaica traders, was given with a direct- 
ness somewhat startling to persons not yet emancipated fix>m 
the conventional rigors of the United States, but which con- 
stituted the best evidence of its truth. To say that these 
relations were exceedingly free and easy, is hardly explicit 
enough, as will be admitted when it is known that the visit 
of the traders was looked forward to as a kind of festival, 
when all ages and sexes abandoned themselves to general 
drunkenness and indiscriminate licentiousness. Every old 
trader had a number of children at every landing-place or 
settlement on the coast ; and on the occasion of each visit, 
he impiously baptized all those which he conceived might 
be his own. This indiscriminate intercourse, it can readily 
be imagined, has resulted in a complete demoralization of the 
natives, and hits been attended by physical consequences 
quite as deplorable as those which have followed the inter- 
course of Europeans with some of the Pacific Islands. These 
relations were established by the pirates, when they thronged 
the Spanish main, from Jamaica as a centre, and they are 
now referred to, by the British government, as an evidence 
of ancient alliance, and in support of an assumed protector- 
ate I It was not without a feeling of sympathy for the almost 
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8ightle» old Ciiptain, that wc left him swinging in his ham- 
mock, where he is doubtless yet to \)e found, elinging hope- 
fully to his {Hirchment titles. 

We remained six days at San Juan, at the end of which 
tiiiK*, having witnessed a promiscuous affair called a fandango, 
ii«it at all spiritualized by the West Indian variations on the 
iione-t<K>-delicate original, and exhaiLsted the limited stock of 
amiusements which the place aflbrds, In^sides having become 
ci»mj»letely wearied with the low, mom^tonous s<?cnery, and 
not a little db*gusted beauise of the al>s(»nce of those tropicid 
luxuries of which we had formed so high anticipations, we 
were anxious for a change. Rut few boats arrived from the 
interior, in consec^uence of an attempted revolution, and these 
brought accounts of the state of aifairs, which we afterwards 
found were much exaggenited, but which made us es{>eciallj 
anxioiLS to proceeil on our journey. When, therefore, our 
baggage and stores had been fbthed up from the hold of the 
Fran(jps, and piled in din* i^onfusion in the middle of our 
partitionless house, no time w:is lost in preparing for our 
departure. Through the assist;in<*e of my col«»re«l friend, we 
had engaged one of the largest iMimriH tlicn in |N>rt for our 
exclusive m^comnuxlation, paying dearly for the stipulati(j»u 
that no freight lH*yontl our own should l>e taken, — an unne- 
ceswjiry pn-caution, by the way, of whicli our ci>l«»nHl t'riend 
negle(*t4-<l to inform us, for the troubU^ in tin* inten«)r pre- 
vented the merchanUt fn>m shipping goods in that din^iion, 
and liad it not l»een for our op|Hirtune arrival, the Iniat must 
have gone empty. This l^oniro Inire the nam«» of •• I^i (ira. 
nadina,** and lotjkcil not wholly uni*omf«>rtable ;Li slic lay at 
her mourings, jiwt otf the ^ho^^ She had a <'rew of tm 
f^tiilwart <Nirsmen, and was particularly comm(M)de«l on account 
of her /Mi/rr/w, IVlro, one of th«» |Kitrian*hs of th«» river, who. 
umongst hLs other a«*complisliments, s|H»kea littl<' Knirlinh, of 
which, for a wonder, he was not at all vain. As scH>n as the 
anrangeiueut was completed, our marineros made court to us 
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most assiduously, fairly hustling each other for the honor 
(worth a medio) of carrying the members of our party back- 
wards and forth from " La Grenadina." One of the number, 
a slight but well-proportioned Mestizo, was a subject for the 
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Washingtonians, and won the soubriquet of " Medio," from 
his frequent applications for sixpence. On these occasions 
he would gravely take oflf his hat, and throwing himself in a 
theatrical attitude, bring his closed left hand with Forrestian 
force on his naked breast, exclaiming, " Soy un hombre bueno /" 
I am a good man ! It was worth the money to witness the 
relapse from dignity to servility when the coin touched his 
palm. Medio little thought how strict a parallel he afforded 
to men in other countries, and loftier spheres of action. 
Medio's price was sixpence, although he had served as ser- 
geant in the army, and distinguished himself among the 
" veteranos." 

The day of our departure had been fixed for the 12th, at 
four in the morning, and Pedro had promised faithfully to 
have all things in readiness. With the anticipation of an 
early start, we bade all our friends good-bye over night, and 
retired early, declining any provision for breakfkst on shore, 
lest we might cause delays in the morning. Morning came, 
but not a sailor was to be seen near the " La Granadina," 
except the one who had kept watch over night ; the rest, he 
said, would be there ^^ muy pronto,^^ very soon; whereupon 
he dodged beneath the chopa^ and composed himself for 
another nap. We waited an hour on the shore ; meantime 
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the BUD came up, door after door was unbarred, and the 
people came streaming down to the water to ]>eribrm their 
uoniing ablutions, evidently greatly i>uzzle<l to account for 
our presence there. Their salutations seiMued to conct^al a 
vjist deal of irony, and I fear were not returned with the 
utmost amiability. At eight o clock, aft<T lirnily resolving 
to hold Pedro to a strict accountability for his delinquency, 
we retume<l in high indignation to our old quarters, and 
des|Uitchcd orders for breakfast. To our intiiiite surprise, 
Monsieur S. had already prcjwired it. lie received us with a 
smile, and when the meal was linishe<l, coolly asked our 
jin'ferences for dinner! This was nither too severe an en- 
fi*ruement of our first lesson in native delays, and led to an 
explanation, in the course of which Monsieur told us that he 
had long since found out the absurdity of attempting to ad- 
vise Americans in such matters; and ended with the assur- 
ance that if we got oft* by the middle of the afternoon we 
might regard ourselves as particularly fortunate. We nevei- 
tbeless returned to the shon% and found part of thecri'W had 
aiMemblcd, and were colle<*ting wood and arranging their 
kettles pn*|iaratory to making bn^'akfast. Never was any- 
thing perfonned more delibenitt*ly ; and the meal itsi'lf wasdis- 
poaod of with e<|Ual deliberation. It was nearly eleven when 
the ketth*s were again placed in the l>oat, and quite twelve 
when Petiro nuuie his ap|H'araiuv. Fiirtunately for his sable 
akin, our impatience ha*! taken the chn>ni<* form of dogged 
endurauce, and we sat amongst boxes, trunks, and guns, silent 
and grim, but cherishing the detennination tomake<iursi*lve8 
even with the vagab4m<h< befonr we got thnaigh witli them. 
Mi»nsieur S. proved to he right ; and it w:is late in th«* aher* 
nui»n U*fore the last straggler was got in, and the signal was 
given for starting. We severally mounted on the nak<Hl 
iihoulders of the men, and were de|K».Hited on tlie p»nr(ti^ a 
novel mode of einUirkati«>n with whi<|i we afterwunlHUvame 
Guniliar. The sailors Uxik their places, ami Petlr«», with a 
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great conch shell in one hand, gravely stationed himself at 
the tiller. The sweeps were raised, and every eye was fixed 
on the Patron, who glanced over the crew, as much as to ask 
'' all ready T^ and then, raising the shell to his lips, gave a 
long, unearthly blast. The sweeps fell simultaneously into 
the water, the men uttered a hoo-pah^ the crowd on the beach 
shouted, the women waved their rebozos, while Ben unfurled 
the American flag at the bow. La Granadina seemed to fly 
through the water, and our friend, the Consul General, pro- 
truded his head from his hospitable garret, and waved his 
adieus as we swept by. The crew of the little Francis also 
hurrahed from her shrouds, and altogether, as Pedro, drop- 
ping his conch, proudly observed, it was a demonstration 
worthy of the occasion. He evidently thought it would tell 
well in the United States I 

We were too glad to get oflF, to care much for anything 
else ; nor did we experience many regrets when we took our 
last look at the long, low line of huts, and found ourselves 
shut in by the green banks of the river. Fairly in the 
stream, and out of sight of the town, the oars were drawn 
aboard, and every marinero stripped himself of his scanty 
clothing, which was carefully wrapped up, and deposited in 
a protected place, nor put on again until we reached the head 
of the river. This somewhat startling ceremony over, each man 
liglited a segar and resumed his oar; but the strokes were 
now leisurely made, and the severe realities of the voyage 
commenced. For some miles the banks of the river, as also 
the numerous islands which studded it, were low, covered with 
canes, and with a species of tall grass called gamahte. In 
places the stream was compressed between the islands, with 
a rapid current; while elsewhere it spread out in broad, 
glassy reaches, of great apparent depth, but shallow every- 
where except in the channel ; which, as the bed of the river 
is sand, is narrow and tortuous, and constantly shifting. A 
few miles above the harbor, we came to where the Juanillo, 
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" Little John," rejoins the river, from which it diverges some 
twenty-five miles above the mouth. After winding tlirough 
the low grounds back of San Juan, spreading out into lagn- 
nas, and at one place into a considerable lake, it returns to 
the main stream, purple with vegetable infusions. The 
Indians sometimes )>enetrate this channel in (*an<H'H, for tlie 
pur|H»se of shooting the wild fowl which |)eople its marsliy, 
pcs^tilent borders, and of killing theuianitus, which here finds 
a congenial solitude. 

During the rainy season the whole marshy region through 
which the Juanillo flows is covered with water, as is also 
nearly the entire delta of the river, whicli, in tlie onlinary 
stages, is nowhere elevated more than a few feet above the 
river. It was now the commencement of the rains in the 
interior; the stream was rising, and, as our freight was c<jm- 
poratively light, we were enabled to proctH.^! without much 
difficulty. We nevertheless sometinu*s ran aground, on 
which occasions our men lca|)ed ovcrl>oard, and putting their 
shoulders under the boat, lifte<l it off. The bongos ares4»me- 
times oblig<*d, l)oth in as<.*ending and dcs(*cnding, to t:ike out 
part of their freight, and dc|M)siting the remaimlcr U'vond the 
shallower sections of the rivi*r, return agiiin for it. This, 
however, oivurs only <luriiig the <lrv s(^L*^>n, when the river 
has proluibiy not mon* than half the volume whieh it |h)s- 
aemes during the |K*ri<Ml of the niin.**. 

In theexhihirati<»n of our (U'partun* we had<}uite fi>rLr«>tten 
the disapp lint ment of the morning, and had almndoned our- 
selves to the enjoyment <»f the novelty alike of our einMim- 
ttances and the seenerv. But our tlav's annnvaiiers wen* not 
complete. After paddling for |MTha|»s tiv«* miles, we «-arne 
to where the Imnks had more tirmin'S'i. and w^n* a tntle 
higher than Ix'low. and where the eanes an* I I'Mil' ^t.lss lmvo 
way to a rank gr«»wth of palms ; their bn»ati leaves fonnirma 
roof im|)enetrable to th«» sun. Here, at a plao* when* the 
Qodergrowth had been rvmoved, and the treea rose like 
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gothic columns, with evergreen arches, coTsring cool, dark 
vistas, our boat was quietly thrust in shore, and we were 
astonished with preparations for another meal. We remon- 
strated, but it was of no use ; all the bongos had stopped 
here from time immemorial, and Pedro told us, in broken 
English, that the demonto could not get the sailors by. And 
Pedro himself sat deliberately down on the pineta, and turn- 
ing up his toes, began a grand hunt for ntguas. Some of the 
men followed the example of the Patron, others lifted out the 
kettles, and still others built a fire. 

Every bongo, on leaving the interior, takes on board a 
large number of plantains, not yet fully ripe, and which are 
therefore called verdes. These are detached from the stalk, 
" corded up" in the bow of the boat, and constitute the prin- 
cipal reliance of the men. A few, that are nearly or quite 
ripe, called madurasj are also taken on board for immediate 
use. Besides these, there is a box of jerked beef, or what 
the Americans ironically call yard beef, — i. e. beef cut in long 
strij)s and dried in the sun. Some bottles of vianteca (lard), 
or a c[uantity of kidney fat and a bag of rice are added, and 
then tbe substantial supplies for the voyage are complete. 
The cookery is very simple. Stakes are driven in the ground 
to support the kettle, in which is first put a portion of fat, 
next a layer of platanos verdes from which the skrn has been 
stripped, then a layer of beef cut in small pieces, a calabash 
of rice, some salt, and so on until the kettle is filled. Water 
is poured over all, and the whole is thoroughly boiled. 
While this is going on, the men amuse themselves with 
roasting bits of meat on the ends of pointed sticks. Nothing 
can be wilder or more picturesque than a dozen naked, 
swarthy figures crouched around the fire, in the deep sha- 
dows of the forest, protecting their faces from the heat with 
their hands, and keeping up the while a most vociferous dis- 
cussion, generally about the merits of this or that bongo, or 
upon some other subject of equal interest to themselves. 
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When the mess in the kettle is cooked, eaoh one lill.M his 
caUbarth, and with his ringers or a (*x)coa-nut R{KK>n disjioses 
of it at his leisure. As the **yani heft" * has always a most 
•uspieioiis odor, I could bring myself to taste the con- 
tents of the kettle but once. I must d«> the marincros tlie 
jiisti(*e to say that it was not an unsavory dish. It is always 
arrangefl U} have half a kettle full of tlie <M»m|x>uiid over, to 
which the men help thom^^i'lves at th«'ir pleasure. 

Besides these common store:<^ every sailf>r has a private 
stock, e«>iisisting, generally, of a bag of ti^O\, (|)an'he<l eorn, 
ground with cacao and sugar,) which is mi xt^l with water, 
making a nourishing and most delirious bcvenige. He has 
also a few cakes ofc/Mnotra^ or, as he calls it, dulrf^ i.e., un- 
retiniHl sugar, whii^h h*^ eats in its niw state. A few stalks 
of sugar-cane are almost always to be found stowe<l away 
amongst the frtught, u|>(m which the m*^n entertain them- 
selves after the an<rhor is cast for the night. In fact, when 
they an* not shn^ping or at the oars, they are eating or smok- 
ing, and an? as lo(|ua(;ious as a thn'k of parrots. A stranger 
would suppose they were constantly on the verg«» of a grn- 
erml quarrel. Yet, like the itrrit-ms of Mexico, thcst» inen 
are, with few ex<^»ptions, uiMhl.ifiui»en*<l, hon'^-'t, aii«l trust- 
worthy, and have an ''^pn't dv nprp< anioii'jsl thfin which is 
carefully kept up. They an» govcm^nl by ctTtain conven- 
tional rules, which nom* dan* vioIat«*: and t)i«*ir t{uarrt*ls are 
generally refernMi to the det'isiim of the tihler and mon* in* 
flnential individuals of their own numlvr. 

It wasncarlv sun.si*t wht*n tip* m«*a1 w:is tiiii.<h(*d : thel>oat 
wma pushful out in the stn*aTn. an«l w»' witc onreni«»n*on our 
way. We ha«l now come to that part «»f th«» riv«'r wiiiT.* the 
long, brr)ad rearh<*s commrn«*t\ and wi'ri* iiii»vin:^ sl'»wly and 
almost noisek*sslv al(»n<r in th<* slia'low of th** tn*«'s. on the 
tops of which the siinliirht w:l< shininj. whi'ii sudil-nly. : 1.4 if 
by a simultan«*ous inipuIs-\ tlifswerp^i \v«*n' ni^*-!. and f.u'h 
aailor reverentlv tix>k off his hat, — th>' hour of thi* *>njctcn 
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had come. The bowman commenced the evening channt, 
the chorus of which was taken up by the entire crew, with a 
precision, in respect to cadence and time, which could only 
result from long practice. There was certainly something 
impressive in the apparent devotion of these rude men, apart 
from the eflFect of the melody itself, caught up as it was by 
the echoes, and prolonged in the forest solitudes. Yet the 
impression was destroyed by one of those freaks in which the 
natives of this country seem to delight, and which constantly 
outrage the traveller's sense of propriety. No sooner was 
the chaunt concluded, than all hands gave a shout, and bend- 
ing to the sweeps, pulled like madmen for a few minutes, and 
then as suddenly stopped again, and broke out in a paroxysm 
of laughter. 

We afterwards frequently witnessed the same proceeding, 
but could never discover the reason for it, probably because 
there was no reason in the case. We came, in the end, to 
look upon it as a simple ebullition of animal feeling. The 
fit of laughter over, the men pulled steadily for a couple of 
hours, keeping time to a kind of round which was certainly 
not without a degree of melody, but which was chiefly 
acceptable because it required a full and rapid swing of the 
sweeps, and was therefore favorable to speed. We always 
applauded it, and when impatient of our slow progress, ex- 
ercised our ingenuity to introduce it as frequently as possible 
without creating suspicion of the object. Our friend " Medio," 
however, sharper than the rest, detected us; but he was 
adroit enough to turn his wit to account, by exacting extra 
allowances of our ardlenUt as the reward of his silence. 

It was long after dark when we cxime to anchor in the 
midst of the stream, at a point above the gamaloU islands, 
which are always densely populated with mosquitoes. For 
this reason the bongos never stop over night near them, if it 
can be avoided. The sailors have also a fancy, whether well- 
founded or otherwise I am unprepared to say, that noise will 
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attract these anuoyitig visitors. The sweeps are therefore 
pulled on board, aud the auchor run out as silently as {>ossi- 
bk% and all eonversation thereafter is carried on in a sup- 
pnssscd voice. 

< )iii* ni>(lit on the river is much like all others, and our 
tir.-^t may be taken as an '* average*' example of our noctur- 
nal e\{)eriences. The trunks of the party had been packed 
beneath the chjpu^ with principal reference to a level surtace. 
\l\nAi these were spread {)onchos, blankets, and whatever 
might contribute to relieve the unyielding sub-stratum, while 
the carpet bags, and gutta-perclia |K)Uches were reserved for 
pillows. A stout cord was fastened close under the roof^ 
over which were hung a change of linen, and a few necessary 
articles of dress. Uere too were slung, in easy reach, and 
with Hpocial regard to convenience in case of necessity, our 
gans, pistols, and bowie knives, with the rnpiisite ammuni* 
tion. A few books and materials for drawing were be- 
stowed on a shelf Ix^neath the pinda^ where also Ben had 
established the oommi.<Hariat department,^-one which, above 
all others, is not to be negU*cte<l in a^^rndingthe San Juan. It 
was barely j)ossible to sit eriH-t Wnrath the vhipti ; an<l ex- 
cepting the narrow spa(*e lx*tween it and the first bench, 
there was no room to stand, unless we encroached u|H>n the 
Patron's piwia^ — which, it may bt» mentioned, we were not 
scrupulous in doing. Here, notwithstanding the heat of the 
auu, I passed most of the day. to the thorough embrowning 
of every expose*! part of the ]K.*rson. The thatched c/tojHi^ a 
parailise for insects, was cuvcriMl with raw hi<le.^, and two 
immense ones wen* li.xed at either (*nd. When it raineil. 
thes4* wenr let down, converting the interii>r int4) a kind of 
oven, intulerablv cloe*<» and hot. After one or two trials, wc 
pn?ferre<l to tiike the risk of g»tting jret to that of iHJng 
suffivati*d by the heat, and would not all«>w them t«> U* low- 
ered. In fa«:t, ai\er n*iK.*ateil wetting.-t. their !«teneh Uvame 
uncuilurable, and we had them remove^l entin^ly, mut*h to 

IS 
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the astonishment of Pedro, who really seemed to relish the 
smell of putrescent hides I In the first class bongos, which 
have board roofe, with close joints, this annoyance is obvi- 
ated. In these the traveller also finds a refuge on the top of 
the chopa^ from the discomforts of the interior. 

We sat up late, watching the men, who gathered in a group 
near the bow of the boat, each with a cigar in his mouth, a 
handkerchief bound round his head, and a blanket thrown 
over his shoulders. There they sat for hours, keeping up 
conversation in a low tone, and with every appearance of 
great earnestness. Finally, however, they broke oflF one by 
one, and stretched themselves each on his own hard bench. 
Ben, too, who had been with Fremont across the continent, 
had travelled all over Mexico, and was consequently a phi- 
losopher after his way, took to the only vacant bench, while 
Pedro coiled himself in a heap on the pineta. The night 
was threatening, no stars were visible, and we could only 
discern the dark water sweeping past us, by the light of the 
" fire-fly lamps." An alligator occasionally plunged heavily 
in the stream, but excepting the water rippling under the 
bow, all else was silent. 

It was past midnight when the drops of an approaching 
shower warned us to seek the shelter of the dwpa. We 
found our quarters sufficiently narrow, and the trunks, spite . 
of ponchos and blankets, portentously hard. Yet, thanks 
to former experiences, I was soon asleep, and slumbered 
soundly until morning. A few straggling mosquitos, how- 
ever, had disturbed my companions, who were up long 
before me, unrefreshed and complaining. Although it was 
hardly sunrise, we had been moving for two or three hours, 
and were past the Tauro mouth of the San Juan, and 
approaching the point of divergence of the Colorado. And 
although the banks were little if any higher than before, yet 
the feathery palms, of which I have spoken, were interspersed 
with other varieties of trees, some of which were of large 
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sizes and <lrupe<l all over with vines, that hung in rich 
festoiuis over the water. Birds of varied plumage glancoil 
ill and 4Mit of the forest, and cranes and otiier water-fowl 
I»ac«»d .•»ol>erly along the sand bars, or Hew lazily up the 
strtMia iw we a|>pr(>ached. ()cciL**ionally a pair of green 
iiuK-aws, — the nuicaw is never set»n except in couples, — 
fliitt«*re<l slowly over our hca<ls, almost deafening us with 
tlwir <lisainiaiit noti»s. The air w;us <*(H)1 and fresh, n»min<l- 
ing me of a morning in June at h<»me, and I ex|»erien(vd a 
degree* of exhilaration in |)erforming my morning ablutions 
whirh completely ])iit to tlight all my previously conceivt^l 
n<»tioiL*« of tropical lassitude. Mists lurke<l here and there 
in the lten<L< of the river, and in shadowy no<^ks, but they 
gra^ltially dis|)erseii, and at eight o'clock, when the l)oat wjw 
m<»«»red im<ler the shadow of a gigantic tree, the sun shone 
brilliantly u|Nm a scene as luxuriant as the imaginati<m can 
portray. IU*\\ Ixiiled his colV«*e at the sailors* tire, and we 
maile <»ur first breakfiist (m the river with a degnM? of sati.s- 
fiurtion which, even at this distaiHv of time, it is pleasant to 
recall. 

At ten o'clock we were once more in mt>tion, and shortly 
after came to the Colorado. At the ]>oint of junction, 
fourttvn iniW above the port, there is a broad n»ach, an<l 
the river at o\uh} assumes a more majesti*; chanicter. As I 
have alreadv siiid, the Colorado carries off fill I v two-thinb 
of the water of the river, so that no ade<piate iilea of its size 
and Umutv can W form(*<l until the tniveller hxx n*ai*hed the 
main ImmIv of th«* stn*:un. ll«»re the thinks Inn'ome hivrher: 
the low islamLs dis:ip|N.*ar; and the river Ls walliMl in by a 
drns«* fon»st. To avoid the strength of the current, the bnit 
was kept cl«»s»» along the shore, and the long vine's, hiadcil 
with gay and frai^rant ll«»wers, trailed over the fA<//*i as it 
passed liem^ath th«*m. Hrilliantly-colorc«l binLn Hparklt*«l in 
the r«>ol, green coverts, and. for the first time, we s:iw the 
Qglj iguanas looking curiously down upon us from the pro* 
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jecting limbs of the trees. They fully answered to Ben's 
description of very ugly snakes, which Nature, after form- 
ing the head and tail, had neglected, until it was too late, to 
roll into shape, giving them afterwards four legs, by way of 
compensation for her oversight. They abound in Central 
America, and are to be met with in almost every locality, 
but are particularly abundant on the San Juan, where they 
attain to great size. They are of a variety of colors, and 
the different species (of which there appear to be several,) 
are distinguished by other peculiarities. Hundreds of small 
size and bright-green color might be seen clinging to every 
little branch, or sunning themselves on every old trunk 
which projected into the stream. When disturbed, they 
would dash for the shore with great swiftness, literally walk- 
ing the water. We shot many in our passage, but recovered 
few, as they are very tenacious of life, and oft;en cling to the 
trees after they are killed. They are esteemed delicious 
food, and are eagerly sought by the marineros. I could 
never bring myself to taste them, although the flesh, afl;er 
being cooked, looked sufficiently delicate and inviting. I 
do not know how close an anatomical affinity they sustain 
to the alligator, but their jaws and teeth are much the same, 
in miniature, and like the alligator they take to the water if 
closely pressed, when there is no hole or tree in which to find 
refuge. Their general ugliness is unnecessarily heightened 
by a kind of crest or integument which runs along the back, 
from the root of the neck to the tail, and which is elevated 
when the animal is frightened or enraged. I never overcame 
my aversion to these reptiles, although I afterwards brought 
myself to tolerate a colony of them, which had taken up 
their quarters in the adobe walls of my court-yard in Leon. 

During the day we passed an island near the place of 
divergence of the Juanillo, upon which an adventurous Nica 
raguan from the interior had established a plantain -walk. 
His house was nothing more than a shed, and under it was 
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Strung a couple of hammock^ iu which the master and his 
spouse swung slowly to and fro, complete impersonations of 
idleness and ease. A couple of naked children were rolling 
in the sand of the shore, upon which was drawn up a grace- 
ful oanoe, the whole constituting a picture of primitive sim- 
plicity, to be found nowhere except under the tropics. Our 
men shouted, and were answered by a couple of woltish* 
looking <log8, while the children scani{>ered for the hut in 
apparent alarm, but neither father nor mother took the 
trouble to rise. Why should they? 

That night we came to anchor a few miles below the mouth 
of the Serapiqui, and next morning |)assed the .*<pot where the 
Nictiraguan boatmen had ma^le their stand against the English, 
after the capture of San Juan. The f)08ition was well c*hosen, 
at the head of a long reai*h, where the river takes a sudden 
bend« and where the hills, for the first time, come down to the 
wat(*r. Hero they had cleared off the trees, an<l with their 
trunks had oonstructiHl a hasty bn*astwork, fronting the river. 
This rude fortification was manned by alx>ut om* hundreil and 
twenty men, w>me armeil with old fi>wling-[)i(\M*s, but others 
liaving no weapi>ns exwpt their maeh«*tes. Th.-y ha«l also 
one or two rusty pit*ces of artillery, which none of them 
knew how to ust*, and with tlu*se [>re|iarations tiii*y awaited 
the ascent of the English. The latter, inuilt* up of thret* 
hundred picke<l men, fn»m the vesst^Ln-of-war **.\Iarnr' and 
"Vixen," in launches rarrying guns at tln-ir 1»»»\vh, reache<l 
this place on the Tith of February, 1S48. Th -n? could, of 
course, be but one ri*sulL The Nii^aniguaiis \v«*r - disl<Mlged« 
with the loss of som«» tif\4*t*n or twenty killt^l, an I aUiut the 
same number wounde<l. With an espial i«>nv ;in«i e<|uip- 
ments, the issue might have U^*n ditfereiit. Tht* Kri.dish 
conunander n*(H>rt4Ml his loss at two kilK*il aiiil f<>iirt<*4*n 
wounded, but the Niearagiuuis [intti^t that it wa^ tour or 
live times that numUT, and the mt*n wt*n* anxuMi'i to (v>q. 
vince us of the tact by opening the grave whert* the English 
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had buried their dead. We did not, however, take interest 
enough in the matter to stop, and were consequently obliged 
to keep our doubts, if we entertained any, to ourselves. 
Certain it is, that the British commander did not include in 
his statement the loss of Mr. Walker, ^'British Consul and 
General Agent on the Mosquito shore," who, with a boon 
companion, was reported "accidentally drowned." Walker 
was the most effective agent in getting up the attack on San 
Juan, and in organizing the British pretensions, being always 
at hand to manufacture "historical evidence," and his death 
almost consoled the Nicaraguans for their defeat. Captain 
Loch was, I believe, promoted for his gallantry, in what the 
Admiralty termed " the brilliant action of Serapiqui." The 
whole afi&ir was a wanton act of aggression, and worthy only 
of pirates. No wonder the sailors hissed "death to the En- 
glish" through their closed teeth, as we swept past the scene 
of their humiliation. 

The Serapiqui is a large stream, taking its rise at the base 
of the great volcano of Cartage, in Costa Bica. It is naviga- 
ble by bongos for the distance of thirty miles, and is one of 
the avenues through which the inhabited part of Costa Rica 
is reached from the coast. Flowing wholly to the eastward 
of the mountains, where the rains fall during the entire year, 
the volume of water in this river is very constant. It is 
j)robably the largest tributary of the San Juan. There is a 
small spot of ground partially cleared at its mouth, where 
some families had established themselves previous to the 
English troubles.. Upon the seizure of San Juan, they aban- 
doned their plantations and moved into the interior; and 
so ra})icl is the progress of vegetation and the course of decay, 
that their rude dwellings have entirely disappeared, and no 
trace of former occupation is left, except a few plantain trees 
struggling above the rank grass and undergrowth which have 
since sprung up. 

We passed the mouth of the Rio San Francisco during the 
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atWrnoon, and Hpent our third night above " Kcmolinu 
<jruDde," where nx-k Urttt appean in the bank of the river. 
lliL" uuinc is given to a whirlpool caated by the abrupt turo- 
iu)[ of the stn.-ain, which is here aorncwhat uuntintil by its 
unyielding tiuukit. Up to thm time we bad aLi-oiiiplUhed 
• idy aliout thirty inilert of our voyajre, and the cii-^ient por 
lion, fur the current above in stnm^T, and we were now 
approai'hinjr tbt* ra|'id-<, where progrv.-u a.^n^t the Htreani is 
alow and dilhuulu 




Tbi' Dfxt iiay we <'ann' to wli.-n- tli-- bank- i-f tho n*-er 
wiTC higher tliiin wo ba-l y.-l s.-.n, and wb.-r.- tb-- H-.nery 
liftame, if jioiwil.b-, in-m- U-jnitifuI ibiin \Ht.,T>: I never 
wrariei) iu Ffa/.in>; upon th>> dt-n.-'c mii.-vc.-< of li>b.ii!L- that 
litcmlly t>ml)«>wi.>n'>l thi^ river, and whiiOi, in th^' skntinfc 
lijihti pr(Mluc«>l thot*e magical eflwt< of nhadow on water, 
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which the painter delights to represent. We this day caught 
occasional glimpses of the high hills at the junction of the 
San Carlos with the San Juan, where the latter breaks 
through the barrier which shuts in the great basin of Nicara- 
gua on the east. The afternoon was rainy, and heavy 
thunder-storms swept over as we approached the highlands. 
The marincros, nevertheless, seemed to relish the change, and 
pulled at the oars with renewed vigor. Just before sunset, 
however, the rains stopped, and as the atmosphere cleared, 
we found that we were at the mouth of the San Carlos, a 
broad and long stream, which, like the Serapiqui, takes its 
rise at the base of the volcano of Cartago, in Costa Bica. 
This stream, Pedro informed us, brings down immense 
quantities of volcanic sand, ashes, and" decomposed scoriaceoos 
materials, which it deposits at various points, forming what 
appear to be smooth sand-bars. The material, however, is 
so soft and yielding, that whoever ventures upon it, sinks at 
once to his middle. Near the mouth of this stream is one 
of the largest and most beautiful islands to be found in the 
river; and, as we approached, two manitees, feeding amongst 
the grass on its shores, plunged their unwieldy bulks heavily 
in the water. Above the island is the pass in the hills to 
which I have alluded, and which reminded me of the entrance 
o{ the highlands of the Hudson from the north. The moun* 
tains, upon the left, come boldly down to the water^ and their 
tops were wrapped in clouds, lending to them the grandeur 
wliich in some degree always pertains to the vague and 
unknown. Ilere the river is much compressed, and the 
current deep and strong, requiring the utmost exertions of 
the men to carry the boat against it. With darkness came 
the rain again, and thunder-storm after thunder-storm rolled 
heavily along the heights of San Carlos. At times the moun- 
tain summits were literally wrapped in fire, and they seemed 
trembling to their very bases under the reverberating peals 
of thunder. None but those who have witnessed a tropicftl 
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Storm can fully appriviuto Byrou\s magnificent description, 
or understaml the terri})le majesty of this elemental warfare. 
I slept hut little that night, andiihall never forget the excite- 
nit'Ut, novel and pleasurable, which I experienced under 
ih**.'^*' new and singular circumstances. Towards morning I 
f»-ll ash*<*p, and was only awakeiu»d by Ben's c^ill t*) break- 
fa?<t, — broiletl ham, fried plantains, bn*ad, and chocolate. 

From the mouth of the S:in Carlos to the first rapiils, those 
of Mai.'huca, the river set^me*! to increase in Ix-auty. The 
banks were higher and firmer, aiKi hills ap{)eared, at inter- 
val.**, in the Iwickground. The country here is evidently 
one well a<lapte<i for cultivation, and must ultimately Unxune 
|>fjpulated. At present a few Melchora Indians roam through 
iu forest^ deriving their sup{)ort from the river anil its tri- 
butarie.< They are generally very sliy of tin* boat.H, and 
retire U|Mjn their approach. One or two families, hi»wever, 
have overcome their fears, and from their eommunieation 
with the Ijoatmen, have picked up sutlieient Spanish to enable 
them to carry un a broken c«>nversiition. Twi) of these 
Indians, an old man ant I a Iniv, eame to us in their eanoe, 
and oiTeretl some drie<l pie<*es of a lar^e fish, which alN»utids 
in the rivers, ealleil «Mir'iA», in evhange fi»r }»read, plantain.^, 
or any other articles whieh the siiilors mi^ht have t*> span*. 
Both were nak(*<I, and the old man was wrinkletl and droop- 
ing, his gray hair matte* 1 on his htMd and 8hould**rs, wliile 
the )»oy was lithe, bri^rht, and sleek as a young |»anther. 
Tliey lo*ik«.Hl euriously at our party, and fn^piently ex- 
claimtrtl, hlnno^s^ hlam^iA^ whites, whites! I gave them some 
fli»h-ho«»ks, in return for whi«-h they insiste«l on my rei^eiving 
a |iiirti«»n of their drii*«l fish. Pedn» erid«*av<»n*d to make 
them un<lerstanil that we wen» fn»m *• Kl N«»rte/' — but thev 
knew nothing of Kl Nortf. and «>ii)y slp^ik thrir hea>Ls. 
Tliey stantl in great dn'ad of firearms, as they have Ikvu 
wantonly sh«»t at by piLss«*ngers :is***'ndiMg or des<'ending the 
river. And when they glanced under the rA<7xi, and caught 
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sight of our armament, they pushed oflF hastily into the 
stream; the boy standing in the bow, and striking with his 
paddle alternately on one side and the other, while the old 
man guided the boat. I did not succeed in procuring any 
words of the vocabulary of these Indians, but they are un- 
doubtedly of Carib stock. 

The rapids of Machuca, which derive their name from 
Capt. Diego Machuca, who explored this river in 1529, are 
the first and most formidable on tlie river. The bed of the 
stream, for nearly a mile, is full of rocks and stones, between 
which the water rushes with great force. The boats, in as- 
cending, are kei)t close in the right shore, and are poled up, 
slowly and with great difficulty. In descending they are 
often kept near the middle of the stream, down which they 
come, glancing between the rocks with the rapidity of an 
arrow. In descending, in June, 1850, my bongo, which 
obeyed the rudder very imperfectly, struck with immense 
force, and got jammed between the rocks, with its broadside 
to the current, where we remained for thirty hours, until 
literally dragged out by the united crews of six l)oats, after 
half a day of incessant labor. The boat was of great strength, 
or it must inevitably have gone to pieces. Such accidents 
are not of frequent occurrence, lus the iiiarinerosare extremely 
ex])ert in the management of their bongos. We were four 
liours in passing the Machuca. From thence to the Kapides 
del Mico and los Valos, the current is strong, but the channel 
is fret*. These rapids are short, and less difficult to over- 
conic tlian those of Machuca. It is nevertheless a slow and 
laborious task to make their ascent; and until they are im- 
provc(l by art, they must always bo great obstacles to the 
navigatiim of tlic river. At present the steamer "Orus," 
Sfut t>ut by the "American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal 
(\>inpany," lies a wreck on the rocks of Machuca. 

On the niorninjjf of th(^ 17tli of June we made the Rapides 
del Oastillo, commanded by the ancient fort of San Juan, 
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Dowcalle<I thi'Tastillo Virjo, " < )M Cii-ilK*," Wclunl bxikod 
forwanl to <mr arrival hriv with «(n.'at iiitrn^st, not Itjss on 
account of the historical ass<K.*iati»>ns connf<*ti''l with the 
|»lari\ than lH.*caust', I'roin heno» t»> tlw lukr, tlit* ia>.si;jt* is 
• jiiiolv an<l <*oni|mmtively i*asy. Tin* niornin>f was w.-t anil 
ghj«»niy, an«l alto^j^'ther tho nmst torl)i<l<lin^ of any wi* iia I 
y<*t riicoiintcrtMi, hanlly t»xiv|»tin^ thai on whii-h wt* ha i 
iiia<lf tin* <*():u(tf in thf cxtvrahlc litth* Fran^'is. I nt* vrrlhf- 
k'iw |Mit on my wat*»r-pr«H)f |ii»nch«», an«l took my soat l»y the 
rii'le o( Pe«lri.», on the piHHn, 

A league lielow the f«»rt we pass-Ml thf islanil <»f liartola, 
on whi<*li, U*aeath the <lens»» vi*r«lure, we eouKl tliseover 
traces of the aneient ailvani'o works of the fortn'>s. It was 
bert* tlie English Imrieil their men who were killetl, or dieii 
•jf tlisea<e during the memoraltle hut fruitless ex|H*tIition 
ag-ainst Niearagua, in 17so, under the eommand of Colon**! 
PuUon, and Captain, at\erwanU lioni, Nels«in. This island 
wad earrieil by NeL^on, who here distin^ruished himself for 
the finit time. 

Padding the inland, we came to a bn»ad andU>autitul n^ach 
in the river, at the head i»f whirh. u|Nin a eonunanijinu <*mi- 
nenoe, rue the walls of the (*Hstil]o. The hill ri'send>lfs that 
of Clia|>ultA*|ie4*, near Me\i(M>; is epially Ijold, and iixs hem 
flcaqN.*d U\ the Meepneiw and n»gularity «if th*» pyramiils. Thf 
nidt's are now eov*'n'<l witli buslies, and niatt«'d over with 
vim*^ but the walls still frown ^ltH»mily alH»vt* tlit* m:iss •>! 
Tprlure. At tlie f«Mjt, and nearlv on tin* l«»vt*l of th«* wat»T. 
iff what u« Ottlle«l the '* Pf*ifo»nit»i" whfn'Wi-n' tin* an«'i«'nt 
waterd»atteries. It is now iM*i*iipird hv a ti-w tiiat-ln-il 
hoiLSiS, — the (piart«*rs of II small LMrri<<on kfpt hi*P' l»v tli«- 
Nieara>;iian gi»Vfrnment, as an ♦•vidtMi-f of o.-.'nnaii.-v, and to 
aivist Uiats in pif-iiiur th«' rai«i !•* of t'li* C;i^t!.-. wi»i.-h, al- 
th(»u;;h nam »w, art' v^ry jNiwi-rt'i!, and In-titr df-^-Tvinir tin* 
oanif* of falls than rapids. ll«-rf tin* Inuts h.iv«' t«> l»e 
^'tncked up" by sheer foree: and it is usual fur all fmth 
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sengers to land, and to lighten the boat in every way possi- 
ble. It is often necessary to take out a considerable part of 
the freight, or to wait for the arrival of another boat, so as 
to join forces in making the ascent. 

Arrived in the eddy below the " Platforma," M. and my- 
self bestrid the shoulders of our men, and were deposited 
on shore. We started at once for the castle, by a path 
which the garrison, under express orders from the govern- 
ment, kept clear of bushes. I glanced into one of the huts 
as I passed, but saw nothing beyond a very pretty yellow 
girl, swinging slowly to and fro in a hammock, with one 
naked leg hanging indolently over the side. She threw 
aside her long black curls, but, without changing her posi- 
tion, exclaimed, " Adios, California !" A party of outward- 
bound Californians had spent a number of days here, a few 
weeks previously, and had evidently been on familiar terms 
with the seilora. 

The ascent to the castle was very steep and slippery from 
tlie rain, which had fallen uninterruptedly all the morning. 
A wide and deep fosse ran around the brow of the hill, with 
perpendicular escarpments, which we crossed on a narrow 
causeway, evidently of comparatively recent construction. 
If the work seemed imposing from the river, how much 
more impressive was it when we looked down from its walls 
into two tiers of chambers sunk in the rock, and in which 
tall trees were growing, their topmost branches scarcely 
reaching to the level on which we stood. We descended by 
a bomb-proof stairway to the bottom, into what had been the 
magazine, and into the rocky chambers where the ancient 
garrison had been quartered, more than ever impressed with 
the daring and energy of tliose iron men who had subverted 
the empires of Montezuma and the Incas ; and who, within 
fifty years after the DLscovery, had. traversed every part 
of the continent, from California to La Plata. We went 
into the chapel ; there was the niche in which had stood the 
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<*rua9, aud an e&gy of *^ Xiiestra Madre de Mercedes,** ** Our 
Mother of Mercy/* aud beneath it was the font for holding 
the holy water. By a passage, protected from shot, we ai*- 
rendcd to what is called the tower, — a solid mass of masonry, 
rinsing some sixty feet above the lower works, with a parapet 
embrasured for twelve guns, and now almost as solid and 
substantial as if built but yesterday. In this climate, where 
the great corrodent, frost, never reaches, the durability of 
good masonry is almost incredible. The floor of the tower, 
with the exception of the centre, which had been broken, 
probably under the impression that treasure might be con- 
i*caled there, was as smooth and firm as ever. Upon the 
western side of the work was the main entrance, the massive 
buttresses which supported the drawbridge, and a glacis, 
subfiiding to a terrace, which had been the parade ground, 
jForden, and cemetery of the garrison. All around the work 
on this side was an arched way, and immediately facing the 
draw, and firmly imbedded in the masonry of the tower, a 
bhxk of stone, bearing a long inscription, but too much de- 
faced to be perfectly made out. Its purport, however, is, 
that the castle was reconstructed, under royal orders, by the 
Gr>venior Intendant of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, for the 
defence of the river, in 1747. How long previously works 
hafl existed there is now unknown, — probably from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. Great but ineffective efforts had 
evidently b<vn made to dislodge or remove thus stone, which 
bears too pr>tential evid<»nce again.st the pretensions of one 
"J. BuU,*^ to be reganled with favor by any in his interest 

On the north-western bastion f>f the fort and lt>okin^ both 
up and down the river, stands a wntinel's U^x of stone, ami 
close beside it, firmly fixed in the wall.**, the stumj) of the 
ancient fla^r-staff. Within th«» l>ox wi'n* yet to l>e tuvn the 
grooves whirh the muskets <»f the mMitinol.«« had worn in the 
utone. We thrust our heads thnni^h the window?*, but s:iw 
nothing except Pe<Iro and his men, s«>me to their !»houlderH 
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idx garrison consisted of two hundred and twenty-eight men, 
under the command of Juan de Ayssa. Nothwitbttanding 
the overwhelmingly superior force of the Engliiih, the siege 
was a protracted one. The castle was finally brought to 
terms by the English obtaining possession of a hill command- 
ing it in the rear. By the t<Tins of capitulation, " in con- 
sideration of the gallant defence of the fort," the garrison 
was [>ermitted to inarc'h out with colors flying, drums beat- 
ing, with lighted matches, muskets and sidearins, and to be 
furnished with vessels and provisions to convey them to any 
port of Spain in Americit which might l)e agreed u|x>n.* This 
triumph was dearly ))urchased, and w:is productive of no 
good results. The entire exp>eilition was a failure, and is 
passed over very lightly in the English auimls. Of the two 
hundred men comprising the crew of Nelson s vessel, but ten 
survived the ex[KHiiti<m, and he himself narrowly escaped 
death. In January, 1781, the English abandoned the castle, 
and withdrew to Jamaica. CoUingwood apologises for the 
fiulore of the expedition, on the ground that *'it was formed 
without a 8uflk;ieift knowledge of the country, and presented 
difficulties not to be surmounteil by human skill and inrrae- 
verance. It wasdangeroim to proceeil on the river, fn.»in the 
rapidity of the current, and the numerous falls over nx»ks 
which interoepted the navigation ; the climate, too, was deail- 
Iv, and no constitution could resist its effi'cts."' 

Some (H>nci*ptioii of the difticulty of a*HH*nding the rapids 
of the (^astillo may W foniied from the fa4*t, that it n'^uired 
the utmost exertion of our men, for nearlv thn^» houn«, to 
get "Ia 6rana<lina/' with no fn'ight, past them. The l)oat 
once up, the rn'w made bn»akfast; and aftiT ^dancing over 
the list of thi* (*alifomian party, who hail not ne>flected to 

* B(«t(ioo*t **NavAl and Military Mrmoira (»f <rr**at Itritaiti. " vul r. p. 
97, aofl ToL TL p. ZUy 

* Mcmoirt, 5th ed., toL I p. la 
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inscribe their names conspicuously on the walls of the fort, 
we descended, thoroughly drenched with the rain. I had 

the toothache, and M the rheumatism, for a week, "by 

way of improvement" on our visit to the Castillo. The 
commandant of the garrison, having found out who were his 
visitors, was there to receive us; and from him we learned 
that we were expected in the interior, and that instructions 
had gone out from the government to all its officers to treat 
us with every possible respect, and to afford every fitcility 
to our progress. He had accordingly come to put himself 
"at our disposition." Being hungry, the colloquy took 
place, on the part of the representative of El Norte, in the 
intervals which could be spared from Ben's broiled ham and 
coffee. For an appetite, and a corresponding contempt for 
etiquette, I recommend a three hours' visit to the Castillo 
Viejo, before breakfast. 

A few miles above the Rapides del Castillo, are the Bapides 
del Toro, which, however, are not strong, and are easily 
passed. Beyond these the river becomes of very nearly 
uniform width, and flows with a deep, regular current. This 
part of the stream is, in fact, a kind of estuary, or extension 
of Lake Nicaragua. The banks are low, and the feathery 
palm again appears lining the shores. The whole country 
on both shores, for a long distance back, is swampy, and in 
parts covered with water in the rainy season. Quite a num- 
ber of sluggish streams, nevertheless, flow through it, whose 
names indicate the character of their banks and the surround- 
ing countrv. There is the Rio Palo del Arco, " Arched with 
Trees:" the Rio Poco Sol, "Little Sun;" Rio Roblito, Mos- 
quito, etc. 

It was on the morning of the sixth day after our departure 
from San Juan, that the boat was pushed in to the low bank 
for breakfast, at a point but five miles below the Fort of San 
Carlos, situated at the head of the river, on the lake. Myri- 
ads of water-fowl lined the shores, and never so much as 
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moved from the trees above us while we breakfaisted. 
Among them Ben discovered a majestic black eagle, which 
he shot. The bird fell near us, but as we approai'heil him, 
he threw himself on his back, with ojwn beak, tierce eye, and 
thrt.*atcning talons, defiant to the last. I would have given 
more than one hard dollar to have undone the wanton at% 
and sent the )>rr>ud bird unluinncii once more, fn.v to his 
native mountains. 

Although the novelty of our ascent, (ninety miles in six 
days, think of that, ye voyagers on the Hudson or our west- 
ern rivers I ) had in w>ine ilegn-e conn>ensate<l for \U tcdious- 
ness, and we harl "put in^^ the tiint* rather agnn^ably than 
otherwise, yet it Wiis with uiKjualitied satisfaction that we 
kamed that we had nearly {Kiss<*<l the river. We were iinjMi- 
tient to look u|M»n the great lake, of which the world ha<l 
heard so much but knew so little, ainl thought our |>r«>gnrss, 
over the intervening five njiles, unacviMintably slow. At 
cle%'cn o'cloi'k, however, u|»on passing a largt? Inland, the 
river o|)ened in a broad r.'iich. and wc saw l»efon», us the waters 
of the lake. A commanding eminence, cleare<l of tn»cs, and 
•unnounted by a tVw houses and a fla'^-statf, n)st* when.' the 
lake tenninate<l and tlic river coinmenecd. The men si»emed 
hanlly less plea*<e«I than ourst4vf*s : but af\cr pulling with 
gr^*at energy for a few minutes, sudtlenly stopjMMl, ami simul* 
taneouslj plunged ov<T)N»ar<l. We had U'coine zu^rustoined 
to all sorts of fant:v<tic fn*aks, and coutcnttMl ourselves 
with looking on without asking ((uestioiis. At^er paddling 
about for a while, they clainlK^nil alM»ard, and then nnn* 
mence^l a grand hunt for the clothe whieh had Inm^u so 
summarily laid asi<le whiMi we left S;in Juan. The-tf were 
dragge^i to light from all «'<»ne#'ivable t»ut-<>f-the-way n«Niks, 
and ilinvtly the wlii»h» erew \\a.«* dress«»d in elt»an attin% 
which maile us ipiitc ashauicil of our .^oilisl Lniriii4Mtt<. The 
economy, not to say the i'onvenien'M*, of ^'oin*/ nak«'>l, for 
the purpone of keeping one s clothes clean, was never more 
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manifest. Pedro insisted on having the flag unfurled from 
the pineta^ and before we had got within a mile firom the 
fort, produced his conch-shell, and blew an awful blast upon 
it. A few figures appeared on the hill near the flag-staff^ 
and directly the blue and white flag of Nicaragua, with an 
oval in the centre, containing three volcanoes and the rising 
sun, was run to its top. The roll of a drum, and the glanc- 
ing of polished arms in the sun, showed us that we were 
recognized, and made us more than ever ashamed of our 
shabby exteriors. But what was to be done? Our trunks 
were wedged immovably beneath us, and if once dragged 
out, to our future eminent discomfort, where and how could 
we make our toilet? Besides we had no time for operations, 
the men were pulling with all their force, and we were 

rapidly nearing the fort. M ^ with one foot wrapped in 

a napkin, (a nigua had unluckily escaped detection at San 
Juan,) proposed that we should throw our gutta percha 
ponchos over our garments, and decline going on shore, as the 
only feasible means of keeping up appearances. This was 
hardly agreed upon and done, before "La Granadina" dashed 
round the point, and up to the landing of San Carlos. The 
conimaudante and his subordinates, in full uniform, the offi- 
cers of the Aduana or Custom-IIousc, and a large deputation 
of the people, were all on the beach to receive us, which they 
did with a storm of vivas, and before we had weU recovered 
from our surprise, a canoe was placed alongside, and the first 
Alcalde desired us to land. We were, of course, extremely 
obli<red, but preferred to remain on board, as we should pro- 
ceed at onc^. Pedro spoiled tliLs by saying that he must 
ship his masts hero, and that his men must eat, and we knew 
this double performance was good for five or six hours. So, 
trusting to the impenetrable ])onchos, we got into the canoe, 
and were guided to the shore. We did not feel particularly 
imposing while receiving the congratulations of our new 
friends, and at once accepted the proj^osal of the commandante 
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to go to hui house, which was airily nituated at the top of 
the hill, auil withiu what liatl boeu |jart o( the aucieut tie- 
feiiceaf. Here about twenty-tivc men, cuiuposiug the garrLson, 
were drawu up, who prescuttHl anas ha we passed. 

The coiuuiandante's houde, like all the rest, was composed 
of a suljritaiitial Iraine-work of timber; the sides were made 
of I'uiies netted together, the roof was thatches I, and the floor 
the natural earth, excepting that of one room, which was 
paved with brick tiles. A nuiiil»er of pigeorts were billing 
and cooing in a snug place umler the eaves; an exceedingly 
quiet hen sat bnxxling l>ent*ath a table in one corner of the 
prinei|>al room, and through an o|>ening in a cloth parti- 
tion, we caught sight of a pretty lK*d, with snow-white cMir- 
tains, with a g:iudy palm mattress spre;iil in front, on which 
a fuU-siziMl, voluptuously -shaiM'tl young woman was playfully 
tueising a naked infant, some six months ohl, which crowed 
in ver}' glee, while a young, clumsy little dog Iea|)ed around 
the child, an<l barke<l asthmatically from shiM^r sym|>athy. 
The {hhA wind riLstle*! ami<lst the palm thati-h, while the 
Auulight stole in ch(H:kered maxes lx;twtvn the woven canen. 
Altogether the scene, combining so much of simplicity and 
Duvelty, impresseil me more than any I ha* I ever witnostnL 
I forgot, for the moment, that I was kci'ping my host stand- 
ing, and that the servant was holding the hammock, which 
invariably swings in every dwelling', tn^'n for my ntvption. 
I a{iologi/A*<l, while the little garris^Mi, bringing their arms to 
ihoulder with a <*lang, dctiled In^fore the <toor, tli«* otVieer 
saluting us in a ni«jist formal manner. Our h«»st wa*« anxiouA 
to have us n*niove our |>«jnchos, antl MM'int^il pu//.l«'«l at our 
pertinatrity in k<*cping them on. By-an«i-liy, htiwrvt-r, they 
lieiutmc iiisup|Mirtably hi>t, and, as tlic Ih>i way of getting 
out of them and a s**.ra|M* together, 1 frankly toM tiie whole 
flt4»rv of our (lileiiiiiKi, ami dra<j;:ed otf the aUniunatiMns, I 
fear **K1 Norte* di<l not eut a very irn|»»»>i!iLr fi'^ure. untlcr the 
cloee ttcrutinv to which he was subjivtetL 
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The commandante insisted on our dining, and we had no 
indisposition to do him the favor, — ^particularly as we had 
ocular demonstration, in the flitches of dried meat, the lus- 
cious-looking plantains, and other edibles, which hung from 
the rafliers, (not less than in the person of our rotund host, 
whose uniform was strained to the utmost limit in the but- 
toning,) that his larder was well supplied, and the wants of 
the inner man properly cared for. Preparatory to taking 
a walk through the little village, which the commandante 
told us was "muy pobre," very poor, we all took a drop of 
brandy, to his toast complimentary to us, and " to the Presi- 
dent of the United States," "El Esclarecido Greneral Taylor." 

I have said that the house of the commandante stood within 
the ancient outworks of the strong fort of San Carlos. 
The rocky summit of the point had been smoothed, and the 
slopes scarped, so as to render ascent difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable. A battery, which raked the river for a mile, once 
existed here ; but the few rusty guns which remain are more 
formidable in appearance than in fact. The fort itself, which 
formerly communicated with this battery by a covered way, 
stands some distance back, on the highest point of land in 
the vicinity. It was very strong, but is now in complete 
deca\% and covered with large trees and bushes, so as to be 
entirely hidden from view. Within it we observed many 
very heavy pieces of ordnance, some of which were cast in 
Manilla, and trees were growing up through heaps of rusty 
cannon-balls. The position completely commands the en- 
trance to the lake, and from the nature of the surrounding 
country must have been nearly impregnable. 

The present town of San Carlos consists only of some 
twenty cane or board houses, occupied chiefly by the officers 
of the customs, and the soldiers with their families. Since 
the seizure of San Juan, the customs on goods entering the 
State, via that port, have been collected here. This circum- 
stance, together with the fact that all the boats passing 
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through the river stop here to unship or resume their masts, 
and renew their supplieir, makes it a place of some importance. 
It Ls delightfully situated, and from the corridor of the com* 
mandunt's house, one of the finest views in the world is pre* 
senti*<I to the traveller. The broail lake 8]>reads like a mir- 
ror in frtmt, its opposite shores marked by the regular vol- 
canic i)eaks of Orosi, Madeira, and Oinete|KK.*, cup[K*d with 
chiutls, which rise dim and blue in the disUmce. Nearer 
lie the ikiry-looking islands of Lit B<Npieta, golden under 
the tropical sun, while in the foreground the emerald shores 
stretch their wide arms on either si<le, a tit setting for so 
gorgeous a picture. Immediately opjKwite the town, flow- 
ing into the lake, within a few nnls of where the San Juan 
flows out, Ls the Rio Frio, Cold River, whence the water for 
consumption in the village U brought. The sources of this 
river have never been explore<l, but they are supposed to be 
•omewhere in the mountains of Ci>sta Riai. 

A trilie of Indians, ealleil the GwiU/stts^ who hold no com- 
munication with the whim's, inhabit its banks, and rcsbtt all 
attempts at exploration. The late commaiidante of the fort^ 
E)«>n Trinidad S;dazar, endt^avortnl to asivnd the stnMtii a 
few mt>nth8 previously to our arrival ; but on the sixth day 
be was int^'rrupteil by a large IxMiy of IndLms, and alliT a 
sharp c<mtest, in whirh he wiw seven*ly w«»undeil, wil*« cmu- 
pelletl to retreat. He sul)se«(Uently giive n»«» a gh >wing :uvi»unt 
of the iNMiutv of the stream, and the fertilitv and luxuriamx* 
of its shores. It h:is a depth c»f two fathoms of water, for a 
distiinci? of forty miles al)oV(* it*< mouth, and fn>iii his mNMmnt, 
it <*«>uld pnilwbly be navigatnl by stranuTs for twice that 
dL<t;iUce. The fact that a stream of this siz*', and the wide 
extent uf country around it, an^ wholly unknown, would 
se<*m to hhow how much remains to l>e dis4*ovenH] in (.\*ntral 
AmtTiiui, and bow broiid a fu*M it holds out for rnteqirise and 
adventure. 

Between the mouth of the Rio Frio and the source of the 
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San Juan, is a broad sand-bar, whicli seema to be a grand 
sunning-ground for alligators. Hundreds congregate here 
during the dry season, when the bar is exposed, and thej 
appear to have an exceedingly good time of it We could 
distinctly see their ugly, black carcasses from the com- 
mandante's corridor ; and our host showed us a basket of 
their teeth, which he had picked up on the bar, and which 
were more pleasant to contemplate in that condition, than 
when adorning the jaws of the living reptile. 

A French oflBcer, in the Nicaraguan service, (who was 
foolish enough to take part against the government in an 
attempted revolution shortly after, and got shot for his pains,) 
gave us some facts relative to alligators, of which we were 
previously ignorant. Those most satisfactory were that they 
occasionally have terrible fights among themselves, in which 
many get killed, and that the males destroy all the eggs of 
the females they can find, besides, Saturn-like, eating up all 
the young ones they can catch. We only regretted that they 
were not more successful in their amiable attentions to their 
own progeny. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ftAjr CARI/)9 — DnCXER AT TUB COMIIANDANTE'fl — I.VTRODCCnOX TO " TORTIL- 
Um T IRIJOLES'* — A SIESTA — XEITS Of TMl ATTEMPTtD RKVOMTIOS — AM- 
TICIPAT1XO ETCSmi, A9CD WHAT HAPPKXED TO TlIB COMMAXOANTE AFTER WI 
Uan — DKPARTUHE CHUCR A MlLtTARY 8ALV(^— VIEW OP 9AS CARUM FROM 
TBI LAKE — LAKE XAVIGATIOX^ARD PLAYI.VO— CoRCEUUS SCSHET — A MII>- 
yitillT 8TORM — «AN MKiCELTTO, AND THE " RATH OF THE SAWKS" — I*H1M1- 

TiVB ptHvunrr — a day os the lake — ''el pederxal" — a bath with 

ALLIOATORil AX " EMPAOHo" — A TRIAL AT MEDICINE, AND GREAT PIHX'E.'W — 

nroND swnr on the lake — the volcanoes of momobacho, o5IETEPE«\ and 

MADEIRA — fOLCANIC SCENERY — THE COAST OF CHONTALES — THE CREW ON 
rULITIO*^** TtMBCCOd" AND " CALANDRACAS/' OR A GLANCE AT PARTY Dl- 

TL«UONH — ARRIVAL AT " U*» C«>RALE8" SOME ACCOUNT UF THEM — ALARMING 

MEWS* — A COfNCIL OF WAR — FAITH IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG — THE l:«LAND 
OF «TBI — MORE NEWS, AND A RCTCHN OF THE '* EMPACIlo" — DISTANT VIEW OF 
GR\N1DA — MAKING A ToIl.rTTi: — m.K* — AHHIVaL AT THE RUINED FoRT OF 
OR%N«DA — HOW THEY LAND THKKK — SEN!" ATH>N AMONGST THE SPECTATORS — 
ENTRANCE TO THE CITY — THE ABANIM>NED CONVENT OF SAN FRANCISOO^THB 
KolStJH OF THE INHABITANTS — FIR<«T IMPRESSIONS — SOLDIERS AND BARRI- 

CADfJ* THRONGED STREETS — SKNOR DON FREDRRKH) DLHBYSHIRE — "OUR 

Bt'*T'* — k WEUoME— OFHCIAL COURTESIES*— OUR gUARTERS FIR;*T NIGHT 

IN iiRANADi. 

Two houn^ Hiifliccd to cxhauj»t tin* lions of San CarloH, in* 
clufiin^ th«* arsenalf which was a «\mt»hut, with a 4uantity of 
pow«liT in kt*jrs, |>il«'<l in tlio nu<Mi«*an<I c<»v«'n'«l with hi«lt'8; 
two |iiiii»s of artilltTV. nwl a hnu'lnnl staiul nf aniiM, ovrr 
all ''f which a Hin;/lc Hcntiii*'! ki*i»t wat<-h, ari'l th«* puhlic 
wan*hous«» or /*'>'/''';»i, which wjlm n«»thiML' mon* than a ^h*nl 
«hc<l, with convf'nicnt hainnKK'ks f«»r it?* i«lli* pianlians, — wo 
•AW all these before two o^dock, at which hour liinncr was 
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served in the commandante's house. The table-doth was 
unimpeachably white, and the service altogether neat and 
ample. It was clearly the intention of our host to do his 
best ; even the pigeons seemed impressed with the idea that 
something extraordinary was going on, and the hen in the 
corner was nervous with excitement in view of the display. 
All the juvenile population of the place, if possible still more 
airily dressed than the urchins at San Juan, crowded round 
the doors, (they had followed us, at a distance, during our 
peregrinations), and regarded the whole affair with evident 
admiration. A number of their seniors, comprising the more 
respectable part of the inhabitants, arrayed for the occasion, 
in snow-white shirts and pantaloons, each with white buck- 
skin shoes, and a red sash, now made their appearance, and 
were collectively and individually introduced, to the renewal 
of our mortification on the score of dress. 

We sat down at the table, which was placed so as to give 
me the seat of honor in the hammock, while the comman- 
dante and his lieutenant, took, respectively, the head and foot. 
They declined to eat, devoting themselves wholly to supply- 
ing their guests. This, we after wards learned, was Nicaraguan 
etiquette, when special distinction was intended to be con- 
veyed. We were now, for the first time, introduced to the 
eternal iortill/i and the omnipresent /r?)b/^<f, to say nothing of 
the endless variety of didces (sweetmeats), for which all 
Spanish America is famous. We commenced with beef, cul- 
minated over chicken, and finished with oranges, bananas, 
cofFi'e,and cigars; with a pleasant stomachic conviction that 
good dinners were not incompatible with cane-huts, brood- 
ing hens in the corners, and amative pigeons under the 
eaves! We were anxious to see the seiiorita, of whom we had 
had a glimpse on our arrival, and whose low, laughing voice 
we occasionally heard through the cloth partition ; but this 
was a delicate point, wliicli we were cautious in touching 
upon, since M had found out that the commandante was a 
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baclu'Ior. Ah, eomiimndantc ! I may have been mistaken, 
but I fivl very sure it wiw a larj^* black eye which I caught 
nifrrv ;rla!ic«»s of thnmjrh a small riMit in that cloth partition I 
A >iesta wai< Htroii^ly commendeil to us aAer dinner, and 
ljainiinK:kH were j<tninj^ for the whole party. It was indis- 
iMMLsiblt*, our host told us, in this climate, and he wonden'd 
how it could be omitted in Kl Norte. J^ife, in his ojunion, 
without a siesta at\er diniu-r, must soon lH.vome a wearis(»mc 
alVair, — and he «juoted S4»me Vf rs«'s from a native jMH»t which 
were c«)nclusive on the subject : so we yielded, and lav 
down: the j)ei»ple left, the d(M»rs were clostil, and all was 
silent— eyen the pigeons were still. Two hours passtnl in a 
dn^imy. ]>leasurable way, with jiL<t enough of consciousness 
to fiijoy the min^li*d M'usatitm of noyelty and eiis<', when 
IVn came t«) apprise us that the boat was ready, and the 
crrw on Uuini. Our host pri*sse<l us to stay until the next 
nioniiiig, but the wimland weather wen* fair; and, although 
th<' temptation wjls stnmg, we adhen*d to our lirst inten- 
tions, and were deaf to ar^nimnit. Iicfi»n» leaving, I in- 
quinil alxMit the n*yolution of which w<* had lh*ard Si) nmeh 
at Sijn Juan, but gut in» y^ry sati>f;u't«>ry information. There 
had lN*i*n an **esi*aramu/;i,** a stTimmairt*, at (inmaila, ami a 
lawl«»ss, DM'kless fclh>w, und«T pn»s<*ription for munlcr, iiame<l 
Simoz:^ had <i»|lt.«<'t«»d togftluT a party of adln'n'nU, and 
ii;ick«*<l the city of Kiysis or Ni<*ani<rua. TIk' conimandante 
w:f* C4'rtain that |M»iice and or»li*r were by this time restore<l; 
but if ihry wrre not, our arrival would certainly phnIucc 
<pii<-t. Th<* commandants hardly thought that the Kune 
n»bb<*r chirf, (»f whom he s|M>kf so lightly, would pay him a 
visit within a fortnight, and <*arry him otV a prisoiifr! Hut 
!■•» it ]»rov(*«l to Im*; and although our c«»mmandant<* ctV>-«-t(*d 
hi<« «*S4*a[M*, at imminent |MTil, through a wi)dernt>>s, unarmed 
mud alone, yi-t h«' wassus|Mvti*d of eo\vanlie<», irnpnsf»ntM|,:iiid 
court-martialtHl. He <»ame out s;ifely. h»»weyer. a shaile lt*ss 
rotund i)erlia|is, '*a wisiT if not a U*tter man;** and U'fore I 
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lefl the country I had the satis&ction of seeing him reinstated 
at the fort, fat, happy, and hospitable as ever. The dark -eyed 
seiXorita was there too. 

At five o'clock we embarked, for the first time, on Lake 
Nicaragua. The people all came to bid us good-bye ; and 
one old man insisted upon a parting embrace. Like the pro- 
phet of old, he said he was now ready to die, for he knew 
that his country was safe beneath the guardianship of the 
Republic of the North. Wo pushed off under a torrent of 
vn-a-Sj and a feu (kjoic was fired by the little garrison, which 
Ben efficiently returned with his double-barrelled gun, while 
Pedro blew another nerve-cracking blast on his conch — that 
awful conch 1 The view of San Carlos, from the lake, was 
picturesque in the extreme, and the accompanying sketch ot 
it will be sufficiently curious twenty years hence, when it 
shall have become, as it inevitably will, a large and im- 
portant town. Already a steamer plies regularly between 
Sau Carlos and Granada; and the alligators, disturbed in 
their slumbers on the sand-bar, by its j)lashing wheels and 
noisy engine, are meditating a grand migration into the coun- 
try of the Guatosos. 

The faintest of all zephyrs was dying away on the lake 
when we started, yet we had not gone half a mile before the 
oars were drawn aboard, and a huge triangular sail spread 
from the newly-rigged mast. The bre<»ze was hardly strong 
enough to fill it ; and the boat dawdled, rather than moved, 
through the water. We expostulated with Pedro; but it 
was useless; the marineros never did row while there wjis 
the least apok>gy for a wind abroad, and the "denionio" him- 
self couldn't make them. So Pedro lit his cigar, while the 
men produced a pack of cards, and eomuKmced a game, 
novel enough to us, in which it was the privilege of the win- 
ner to pinch, beat, and otherwise maltreat the loser, who 
was obliged to submit without resistance, until the spectators 
pronounced "bastante," enough. One fellow, who was a 
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littl«» n*bclli(>!is, was iiic«»ntiii«*iitly thriLst ovcrlKMird, to the 
^-at tlatn.'t;;!* of a fraudy Uaiidaiia haixlkcn'hief whirh he 
w«>n.* aUtiit his hoa<l, an<l to the iiianifcst ilcloctatiitii of the 
crt-w. whojilx'tl him uniiKTcifully as a *• latlron/' and "pi- 
<*ar»»/' " a ra?<*ar' and **a loalrr." 

Tlir sun went d')wn that ni«'ht Jin'etly l)ohind the purple 
|>»Mk <•!' Orosi. Tli«* ImhIv **[* th«* v<il»Mn»» a)i|K.'are(l to Ik^ a 
nu'-liMH, whene4* faii-like rays radiatrd up to thi* vi'iy zenith, 
will If the yt'llnw hirht stri*aiiii*<l past th«* mountain upon tlic 
I.ikf. in a «l:i/zHnL( tloo<l, in whicli the islantLsot'S>lentenaini 
and I/i HiHpii'ta seemc'l to tloat ;l<< in li«[uid p>ld. As the 
>un sank h»wer, the hufs of the heavens chan<:ed to erimson, 
linnL'in;: out tlie pahn-tro<*s on the ishinds in hi^/h relief 
ajain.M th«* >ky : thru to purple, and linally to the o<h»1 ;/ray 
Mf ••vt-niriLf. ihroULdi wiii<*h tin* stars shone down with u 
strauL^e and almost unnatural luMre. The transition was 
mpi'l. for hen* th»* liriLfrinir twili;.dit of northern latitudes is 
unknown. < >iir l»oatm<*n wrre ni»t instMisible ti> the alm<iwSt 
unf.irtlily U^auty of tii.* ^I'l'iii*; and when it all was p;isscd, 
they U*;^an the evenin;r eliaunt, 

'*Av»* M.iri.i piiri-tinia.** i-tc. 

th»' iM'li. hs of wliirji w»'re rfp«*ati'd from the shi>n.»s. until 
tii.-v di»'d awav in murmur-* in th** distanei». 

Til'* niiflii was wonderfullv still. \V«m»« mid distinetlv hear 
tli«* tinklihur of iriiitars at tln» fort, at l^ast thrfe milfs tlistant, 
inttTPipti'-l Ity liursts of ;:ay KriL.'hT»'r. until a lati* hour. Ii«'- 
fup* I .'•hmk uiidt-r the r/f,fHi^ hitWfViT, el^Mids Ih-lmu to 
^'atht-r in tin* n"rth-«':L<t. liuditt-d up inoimMitanlv hv llaslhs 
of liL'htninLr, whilf littul L'U^ts of wind, vi'i-riuL' in ev«'rv 
quarter, In-toki tu-l the approai'h of a thuinlfr-storm. I 
lieverth«'lfs»« wi-nt to *»hvp while ILMenin;^ to tin* th>taiit 
n)UttiTinir< of thundfr an<l the •lismal h«»wlinL's (if the ** mono 
OoloraAlu/' or howling iiioukey. A little past midnight, 
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however, we were all roused in a summary manner by a 
dash of water full in our feces, followed the next instant by 
the lurching of the boat, which tumbled passengers, arms, 
books, and whatever was movable, all in a heap together. I 
disengaged myself in a moment, and scrambled out upon the 
pineta, where Pedro, clinging to the tiller, was calling fran- 
tically to the men, who in a confused, shouting mass were 
clustered around the swaying mast, vainly endeavoring to take 
in the sail. We were before the wind, which was blowing a 
hurricane, and going with immense velocity, the hissing wa 
ters rising under our stern, almost to the level of the pineta. 
Broad sheets of blinding lightning fell around us, followed 
by deafening peals of thunder, drowning for a moment the 
roar of the tempest. I had hardly time to comprehend the 
peril of our situation, with the sail entangled in the ropes, 
and swaying from side to side, when a flash of lightning 
revealed to me Ben's stalwart form amongst the frightened 
marincros. I saw his short Eoman sword glance for an 
instant above their heads, — he had cut the ropes. The sail 
fell, but was at once dragged aboard, while the relieved boat 
scudded steadily before the storm, which soon exhausted 
itself, leaving us drenched and uncomfortable, tossing roughly 
amongst the waves. The men took to the oars without an 
order, and in evident relief pulled back towards the course 
from which we had been driven. All that night, thunder- 
storms, like invading columns, swept over the lake around 
us, but we fell in the course of none of them. They all 
seemed to linger against the high volcanoes on the opposite 
shores of the lake, cOS if they would level in their wrath the 
daring rocks which oj)posed their progress. 

The men slept no more that night, but pulled steadily and 
silently at the oars. Towards morning I crept .again under 
the chctpa, and slumbered until roused by the bellowing of 
cattle, and by the sun shining brilliantly in my face. It was 
after nine o'clock ; we had passed the islands of La Boqueta, 
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which hiy within view, fre«h and inviting, exposing under 
an archway of trecM one or two picturesque hut^, with canoes 
drawn up in front of them. We were within a snug 
little bay, in front of a broad sandy beach, on which the men 
were kindling fires preparatory to breakfast, while a herd of 
uleekdooking cattle wandered along th«* shore^ here stooping 
to drink, and there engaging in ininiir tights. Beneath the 
trees wound back a broiMl, well-braten jvathway, and l)eyond 
we could see the g«)lden tops of pahu-trees, the tliatched 
rr>ofs of houses, and hear thecn>wing of co<'ks, and the merry 
flf»und of infant voices. We wcn» in the " Bahita de San 
Miguel," the little bay of San Miguel, ilLstant about twenty 
miles from San Carlos, on the northern shore of the lake. 
The storm of the ])reeeding night seemed almost like a 
dream ; C4)uld it be |>ossible that a few hours had wrought 
such a change ? But the tattered siiils, and the Siiturated 
blankets beneath the (Jioptu, bore testimony to the reality of 
the stonn. In fact, Pedro wjls yet full of wnith at what ht* 
called the stupidity of hU men — they were " t*>ntos" all, 
fix>Is and brutes. I hail be4>n as indignant as hims^Of, but 
was too glad to get out of th«» s<t;i|h» Siifely, to nurs»» my 
wrath; so I poure<l out for Pe«lro a gill of brandy in his 
ealalmsh, which he drank to our giMMl health, and smacking 
his lips, straightway nH!ovcn.»<l his t^mpT. 

Directly, a little troop of girls, with puq»le skirts and 
white guipils, their long black h:iir «langling loosely to their 
waists, and bilancing rhI wat*»r-jars on their heails, came 
laughing down th«» pathway f »r wiit«»r. They ap|M*anvI to 
be oM fri«»n<ls of our crew, who hailed th«»m gayly with " a 
I>ioM, mi alma!*' '*buena maflana, mi com/on !** adit-n mv 
•oull** **goo<l morning, my heart!" ti> which they n»plictl 
with "oomoestan, misii«'irrito'* ?" ** how an* vou, mv darkcvs ?'' 
and other raillcrif'S, very much, to j>ur thinking, i>f thi* Ii«»werv 
order. Tliev passiMl along the shop' a little distan«v, to a 
clomp of busbeSi and the next instant we saw them plashing 
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like mermaids in the water; while some of our crew, who 
were throwing a net "for a fry," as Pedro said, tried to 
frighten them by shouting " lagartos, lagartos !" " alligators, 
alligators!" and affecting to make great efforts to escape to 
the shore. But the girls were not to be " sold" so easily, 
and only laughed the louder, and splashed water in the &ces 
of the jesters as they ran by. Upon discovering us, instead, 
as the reader might suppose, of making for the shore in con- 
fusion, they paddled boldly up to the boat, their long hair 
trailing like a veil on the surface of the water. They looked 
laughingly up in our faces for a moment, exclaiming, " Cali- 
fornia," then ducked under, and were away. It seemed to 
us, while they stood drying their wet locks on the beach, 
that no sculptor could desire fairer models for his studio; 
nor the painter a more effective group for " the Bath of the 
Naides." We were there in an auspicious period; those 
days of primitive simplicity are passing away, if, indeed, they 
are not already past. 

After drying ourselves in the sun, we took our guns and 
went on shore. We followed the inviting path to which I 
have referred, for a short distance, when we reached a brisk 
little brook which came murmuring among the stones with 
a familiar New England accent, here rippling over the bright 
sand, and there widening into broad, transparent pools. In 
one of them a whole bevy of little naked children were tum- 
bling about, who took to their heels, like young ducks, upon 
our approach. Here we met Ben, coming down from the 
ranchcrias \\dth two foaming calabashes of fresh milk, one of 
which was drained on the spot, the other reserved for our 
coffee. I shot a few strange water-birds and a parrot amongst 
the bushes, and strayed back to the shore just in time for 
broiled fish, crisp and hot from the fire. 

Every step into this strange country had been full of nov- 
elty; and although our interest never flagged for an instant, 
yet we thought San Miguelito more interesting than any place 
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we ha«l cncountere<l, and at first cntertuiiieil some vague 
noiioiui of stopping there for the day. But when the fresh- 
neiw of tlie Uiorning liad passed, which it did before we luul 
finished breakfast, when the cattle had all gone oS in the 
wootU, and no more amphibious girls miine down for 
water, we were not only really but anxious to depart, which 
Wf did a little before myon. I shall never forget our break- 
faMt at San Miguelito. 

The ilay was still and sultrv : Nature seemed wearied of the 
elemental war of the preceding night, and anxious for re{>ose ; 
the branches on the palm trees on the shore appeared to 
dnK>p languidly; while the nicn, under plea of previous extra 
Iab«>r, jiaddled along at what Ben piou.sly denominated **a 
|iijor, tlying rate." The north-east trades sweep entirely 
McriRM the continent in Nicaragua, and this wind, for boats 
bound from San Carlos to (iraiiada, is therefore exceedingly 
favorable. They kei»p clost* under the northern shore, 
following its liendings, until th<\v get nearly op|)osite 
Granaila, and then stretch boldly aontss the lake. This ia 
i|«»ne because, with their im|>erfect sailing pMr, venturing 
into the mid-lake wf»idd almost infallibly end in being blown 
o\-er to the U*e wan I shore, whence thev could onlv be relieved 
by long an<l toilsome rowing against a cnws mkx — for on that 
fihore the waves roll with almi»st the strength and inaj<*sty of 
those of the ocvan. The lator-built b«>ats have something of 
a ki-cl, and are sch<^>ner-rigired. These make the ]>assage 
from the fort more <linvtly. But our sjiils wen\ I siip|M^% 
a per|iotuation of those usc*d by the Indians K^fore the l>is- 
coverv, and quite indem'ribable. l*e<ln» Siiid thi*y wen» ** no 
gf>o«l," extypt b4*fon» the wind, and then* thev would make 
the Uiot fly. to usi» his own wonU, **like de\il." The visi«>n 
t»f xh*' night nvurre<l to me, and I yi«'ldi»il a full JLss«»iit to 
the n*mark. 

We s|»«»nt nearly the whole day in vain trials to eateh the 
ghoiits of brec/A'S, which came drowsily i»v<T the water, in our 
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sails. I presume they were raised a score of times daring 
the afternoon, but they only fluttered for a moment, and then 
dropped around the masts. This went on until the men felt 
hungry, and then we put in again at " El Pedemal," the 
landing-place for the cattle estate of Don Frederico Derby- 
shire, a merchant residing in Qranada, the owner of " La 
Granadina," and to whom we bore letters of introduction 
from his correspondents in the United States. The place 
is not inappropriately named "The Flint." It is the 
very reverse of San Miguel ; there is no smooth sandy 
beach, but instead, the whole shore is piled with rugged 
black basaltic or trachytic rocks, blistered with heat, among 
which grow some stunted trees. A narrow path winds 
amongst the rocks to a little cove, in which our boat was 
run. A man was despatched to the estate, which is situ- 
ated a mile or two inland, to know of the mayor-domo if any 
of the products of the farm were to be sent to the city. 
Meanwhile the men went deliberately through the usual 
tedious process of dinner-making, and we got over the side 
for a bath. Notwithstanding the rocky shore, the bottom is 
a soft black mud, in which we sank to the knees. This was 
neither expected nor pleasant, and when I discovered an alli- 
gator slowly rise to the surface not two rods distant, I clamb- 
ered aboard with more expedition than grace, and gave the 
monster the contents of my gun, in return for the courtesy 
of his appearance. 

It was nearly sunset, dinner had been finished, and the ket- 
tles had been towed on board again, when we heard voices, 
and suddenly turning round the point of rocks there came 
tliree horsemen, eaeh carrying, in net-work sacks, four large 
square cheeses, of the weight of two arrobas (fifty pounds) 
eaeh. The horses were ridilen up to the side of the boat, 
and the eheeses c:ire fully placed in the centre. This finished, 
a breeze htiviui^ meantime sprung up, we hoisted sail, and 
glided away from **E1 Pedemal," not at all dissatisfied to 
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leave iu rockn and alligators to their own pleasant com- 
pany. 

One of my companions, who had been growing silent and 
pale fur seveml liouni, now gave signs of an approaching 
cri.si.s of txjine sort. Pedro pronounced him lalxmng under 
an ** ein|>ucho/^ and recommended brandy — tluit was his uni- 
vencil specific for everything, from a sprained ankle to the 
tijothache. But the patient pnKestrd against the medicine, 
as au alx>mination which made him onlv tht; worse to think 
of. I thought it a capital op]M>rtunity to bring out the 
nie«licine-chest, which hail been pai^krd with an extensive 
regard U* all sorts of contingencies at '* Uibthton andClark*s," 
and lien b<*gan a grand rummage for it, to the utter distrac- 
tion of everything in the boat. Meantime, as Uvame a 
learned practitioner, I profxmnded the cpiestion usually 
aake<l by anxious mammas of complaining children, ** what 
have vou eaten ?*' It turne<l out that, besides half a calabash 
of fresh milk, fried lish, thn»e i'iigi^. a slice of ham, and 
bread ami cTotfee nJ Wntmn^ the patiiMit had '* put iif ^ the 
afternoon with raw plantain»s, and ''dnb^t' — sugiir! I com- 
pn*hended that **emp:u!ho** meant something likr surfeit, 
and to disguise the dose, mixoil u litth; tartar emetic with 
magiK*si:i, which wrought a wonderful cure — much to my 
elevation in the ^'y^^A of the en»w, who s**t mo down at onct» 
as a great 7/i^/iW>. I ha<l imnu'diute applioati«>ns (»n U^half 
of ailing wives, s4*ald(Nl babies, and f«*verL<h boys, for all of 
which I prescribetl, afttT delilM*rate consul t;itii»n of the 
'* Pocket Physician.*' While this was going on night fell, 
and I lost the sunset, — a circurnst^mo* for which, as he is 
thereby S|>ared the description, the readier Ls no doubt prop- 
erly thankful. 

As the evening pn>gn'Hse<l, the bnv/i» eontinutnl to fn-slw^n, 
and about midnight, Pt*<lro, calculating that we wen* suffi- 
ciently to the windwant laid the e«>urs»' «»f the li^mt dinnjt 
fisr Qraaada. I went to bed early, and owing to the disturb- 
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anoe of the previous night, slept soundly. When I woke, 
we were in mid lake, and might have been in mid sea, for 
all the difference discoverable in the appearance of the waves 
and water. The wind was strong, cool, and damp, and the 
men had their handkerchiefs bound round their heads, and 
their blankets wrapped over their shoulders. My ailing 
companion looked sentimental, and professed not to have 
wholly recovered from the "empacho," but as I felt qualmish 
myself) I pronounced it sea-sickness, which, as every travel- 
ler knows, never entitles the sufferer to sympathy. 

We were at least thirty miles from land, yet the shores 
appeared wonderfully distinct and near. We now, for the 
first time, felt the majesty of the giant volcanoes of Ometepec 
and Madeira, which had hitherto seemed so dim and distant 
There they rose clear and bold against the sky, regular as 
works of art, the moving clouds casting their sides in shadow, 
and clasping their summits as they passed, then sweeping 
away to the distant islands of the great Pacific. Between us 
and the shore was the high, uninhabited island of Zapatero, 
its outline changing every moment. with our position, while 
directly in front, distinguished by the towering edges of its 
vast and ragged crater, rose the extinct volcano of Morao- 
bacho, at the foot of which stands the ancient city of Granada. 
ITv^h above the forests of the shore, are some conical hills, of 
light green, bordering on yellow, which seemed to be cleared, 
and which puzzled us exceedingly. We became familiar 
with them afterwards, and I presume they are common in 
all volcanic regions. They are the cones of scoriaj, sand, 
and ashes, which are heaped up during eruj)tions. On these, 
trees rarely take root, but in their place a species of long, 
coarse grass weaves a net-work of verdure over their smooth 
sides. This grass is of a lively green during the rainy season, 
but becomes yellow in the dry, when the hills are burned 
over, after which they change to deep sable. Thus forever 
varying, they constitute remarkable and characteristic fea- 
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tares in a Niciiru^ruiin lamlsca|H». L^|)on the uorthern shore 
of thf lako wc saw only the brokt»n voleaniii mountains of 
<'hoiitales, |>atrh«»<l with trees, lien.* bhwk with lava, ami there 
n*<l and white with scoriie and Siinii. It should be oliserved 
that it is only that part of ('h«>ntales l)orderin«r the upjHir 
[»r>rtii>n of the lake, whieh presi»nts this burned and bmken 
as|K.H't. Klsewhere the shores are eonijiaralively low and 
undidatin^Tf with extensive savannas, whieh furnish abun- 
(Lint jiju^turagf. The whole district is well adapted for 
grazin;/ |»urj>oses. 

While we were occupied witli tln» novel and l>cautiful 
{•c»»n<Tv of the lake, our men, collated arouixltlie f<H.i<if the 
nia-t, wrre en*ni«5e<l in a low but earnest discussion, which 
we s«»i»n dis<.'4»vered related to jH^lities, and esjH'cially to the 
atteinpti*<l revolution <»fwhi<*h we had heanl so much. They 
mad»* fn*<iuent us<.» <»f the terms **Timbueos" and '*Calan- 
dnie;L*«," which were about jl"* si«rnifieant to us as ** ('oons" 
an*! •' I>iK*ofiK*os*' pnibably wen* to stran;.'rrs on our own 
i*hore-!, (luring certain pre-id«'ntial cliH'tions. We had ab- 
Muinetl from asking t|U«*stions alxMit ]M)Iitirs. not frouk want 
of int«'n*st, but from nn^tivrs «»t'|H»licy ; l»ut ti»ok <H*i'jL'<i«»n to 
h^ar all that mi;;ht Im* said u]M»n the subjfrt. Wc liad thus 
eontriv«'d to get some imiM-rfcrt iH»tions of tin* |»arli«ian tlivi- 
M"ns of tin* e«»untrv: tln» bases of \vlii«'li, tliouLdi vrrv trivial 
to the impartial traveller, w»re probalily quite :is im|Hirtant in 
fiu*t :is thiiS4* whieh w«> had >e<>ii sustaini*<l withs4>mu(*li vehe- 
menee ant I virulence at home. It w:ise:L'*v todist'i»verthat our 
en-w wen* unanimouslv "Timbuens," or of tin* «r«»vernment 
|Mirty. while th** '•('alaiidraeas* wen» tlie disjitlU'teil |N»rtion 
of tlie j»ei»pl«', Thev, howt»ver, a|»|nMre«l t<» have but a s«v- 
tional im|M*rtaiiee, and were t.ir from numerous, ex e<*pt in the 
•r>uthern <l«-partmeiit*i of the K<*|iul>li<\ The ndiber-ehief, 
Soiiio/^i, had ttirne<l this partisan feeling to sotm* aeeoimt by 
prt»feHriing to Im* its ehampinn, aiiil having eollet*ti*d a tew 
handred n*ckleM8 and ignonint men anmnd hiiii| made a aud- 
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den and successful attack on Rivas, or Nicaragua, which was 
defended by a small garrison of only forty soldiers. In the 
attack he burned a number of houses, and committed some 
cruel murders, besides pillaging and robbing on every hand. 
According to the accounts which had reached us, however, 
the entire city had been burned, and the inhabitants slaugh- 
tered indiscriminately and without mercy. These stories, as 
well as those relating to the number of his forces, proved, in 
the end, to be gross exaggerations, — as the reader will dis- 
cover in due course. 

It appeared, from what was said, that there had been a 
vague rumor at San Carlos, to the effect that Somoza, at the 
head of three thousand men, had set out some days pre- 
viously for an attack on the city of Granada; and the proba- 
bilities of its truth, and the course to be pursued in the event 
he should have reached there, were now, as we approached the 
city, subjects of increasing interest with our men. The cir- 
cumstance that we had, on the day })receding, seen a number 
of boats, making what appeared to be a forced trip in the 
direction of San Carlos, but too far distant to be hailed, was 
dwelt upon as exceedingly significant. In short, it was evi- 
dent enough that the feeling of excited suspense amongst the 
men was every moment increasing. Pedro was silent, and 
answered our questions evasively, but listened earnestly to 
all that was said. He seemed to be oppressed by a sense of 
responsibility of some kind ; but whether on account of him- 
self, his boat, or his distinguished passengers, we could not 
make out. 

By the veering of the wind, or the " falling oflF" of our 
keel-less boat, instead of making the northern islands of the 
group called the " Corales," rising, hundreds in number, at 
the foot of the volcano of Momobacho, we found ourselves, at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, at the almost extreme 
southern part of the archipelago. The approach to these 
islands was exceedingly beautiful; but when we were 
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•mongst them, out of the rough waves into the smooth water, 
they were really enchanting. They are of volcanic origin, 
elevated in the form of cones, to the height of from twenty 
to one hundred feet. The sides are steep, and composi'd of 
immeiLse volcanic rocks, black and blistered by tire; but 
their summits are covered with verdure, and long vines hang 
trailing over the stones, blushing with stran^^e ilowcrs, ainiost 
to the edge of the water. Some of thein, ujK^n which there 
is u sufficient accumulation of soil, are inhabited by Indians; 
and their thatched liuts, sha<led by tall palms, with a dense 
backgnmnd of plantains, are the most picturesr^ue objects 
that can be imagined. 

Within tliCHC islands the sjuI was drop|)ed, and the oars 
resumed. Everybody was now anxious to hear the news, but 
the huts on the Inlands seemed to be deserted ; at least no 
one ap|»eared, although the men shouted to the inmates at 
t4>p of their voices. Very soon a canoe, containing a boy 
and a woman, shot iu;n)ss our course, from between two little 
islands, just in advanc<\ For a moment they showed evi- 
deof'cs of alarm, and a dis{>osition to retreat ; but recognising 
Pedro, they came alongside, under a shower of (.*onfused and 
eager questions, whicrh completely eontbunded us, and pre- 
vented anything like an understanding of what was said. 
We conjectunnl that the news was of an exciting kind, from 
the earnest fa«*es and violent gestun's «»f the crew. By -and- 
by the canoe pusheii otf, but it was full a (piart^T of an hour 
befi»re the nn^n took up the o:irs, during which time there 
was a wann liiscussion us to whether the U^at should pnxieed 
at once to Uranadiu or remain ci>n<*«*ale«l amongst the islands 
until the issue of atlairs at the citv could Ih* as4vrtaint*il. The 
opinion, however, S4»i*me<l to be pn-tty d«vide<l, that we shouUl 
go aheail, at what^'ver ha/^inl. This d«*eision was Iuis^mI, as 
we afterwanL« «lis<*overe<i, on the Hiith r«-[)Os*Ml in ** la l>an* 
dera del Norte America," the flag of th** I'niti'd States; 
they all believed neither man nor devd dared diare* 
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gard. It appeared that the woman and boy of the canoe had 
told an alarming story of the approach of Somoza, the flight 
of the inhabitants, and the probable capture of the city. 
But Pedro, more cautious than the rest, was of the opinion 
that their tale had but little better foundation than their 
fears ; and expressed great faith in the ability of the little 
garrison of " veteranos," stationed in the city, to prevent its 
being carried by Somoza. His faith was somewhat shaken, 
however, on learning, a few minutes thereafter, from an 
Indian, lurking on one of the islands, that there had been a 
great firing in the city the previous night and this morning; 
and that all the boats had left the landing and made for the 
opposite shore of the lake. 

There is pleasure in all kinds of excitement, which is 
rather enhanced than diminished by the presence of danger. 
And so far from being alarmed by these accounts, I was only 
the more anxious to get to Granada. I had been told that 
Somoza, notwithstanding his crimes, cruelty, and contempt for 
the laws, had much of the cavalier in his composition ; gay, 
gallant, generous, and withal the finest looking and most 
dashing fellow in all Nicaragua. No man rode such fine 
horses, or could rival him in wielding the lance. Indeed, the 
comnmndante at San Carlos had intimated that he owed it 
to the place which he held in the good graces of the senori- 
tas of the country, that he had so long baifled justice and 
defied pursuit. Altogether I had pictured him something 
like the gentlemanly cut-throat of the Aj)ennines and Sierra 
Morina, or the amiable bandits of the Peninsula, and almost 
considered myself ibrtunate in the prospect of an adventure, 
at my very first step in the country. 

Two hours of steady rowing amongst the fairy " Corales*' 
brought us to the little island of Cubi, when a broad bay, 
with a white beach, and an old castle on the shore, opened 
before us ; while beyond a belt of woods, on higher ground, 
rose the towers of Granada. We could distinguish little of 
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the town except the red, tiled roofk of the Iiouses ; and 
tboii^ froni this distance it was far from im{x>sing, yet we 
had so lon^ looked forward to our arrival hen>, that had 
dome been piletl on doiiu*, and palace risen above |>alace, in 
loWfi jjersjKTtive, we could not have experienced greater 
i«ati.Hfliotion than we now did in gazing, for the first time, 
u(K»n this ancient city. At the island, we found sevenil huts, 
and a number of b43ats dniwn into little nfxiks between the 
rcHrks, while beneath the trees were elusters of women and 
children, and here and there groujw of men, absorbed in 
playing s<3me noisy game of cariL*. With a vivid recollec- 
tion of the indiifen*nt figure we had cut at the fort, we had 
arranges! with Pedro to stop her«\ in onler to n»placo our 
staineii and tattereti garment^; an operation which we srion 
discovered must Ik» jK»rlbnned in facre of the assembletl |K)pu- 
lation of Cubi, unless we preferred to encounter the fleas 
which we fancied must infest the dirty, dog-stock eil huts on 
the shore. We ehuse the former alternative ; but had hardly 
commenced the disniption of trunks and l)oxes, and the 
overhauling of carj»t»t bags, Ix'fore we heanl a cannon in the 
direi'tion of the eity, followt^l very soon by what apiK*are<l to 
be a rolling discharge of musketry; and looking in that 
direction, we ihmiKI s<*e a volumt* of smoke rising fn»m the 
centre c»f the town. Our invalid had a violent reeurn*ni*i* of 
his ** emj>acho,'' n.*fib*ed tartar emetic, antici|tiitiMl a fever, 
and wan altogether t«)o ill to leave the island. So he was le<l 
up to one c»f th<* hut.s, and <l(*|M»siteil in a hamm4H!k. Mean- 
time the fusihule en»letl with one c»r two more <lLscharges of 
cannon, while a white cloud rose slowlv over the citv. i>ur 
fir.ot impri*ssion wa*« that S>moz«i ha<l arriviMl, aiiil that a 
liirht was aln*ady in pn»gTess. Tht* jMN»ple of the island 
w«*re also somewhut startlnl, and for atim«» watchiNlilie town 
witlirviilent anxiety ; but in the oml «piielly n»sum«'d their 
amus4*mcnts. Pfdro iils«i s«vme<l to U» rflieviHl ; and after 
listening for a while, finally exchiimeil that all was right: 
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tbe day, he said, was ^ fiesta^ and what we had supposed 
a discharge of firearms, was only the explosion of ^^hombaJ^ 
or rockets, — ^' in point of fact," fireworks. I cannot say that 
I was particuhirly gratified with the information, after having 
prepared myself for a siege at least, if not an assault. 

Myriads of bees, attracted by the sweets in the boat^ 
swarmed around us while making our toilet. Their first 
onset fairly drove us out on the rocks, but Pedro quieted us 
with the assurance that they were stingless, when we returned 
and completed our arrangements. It was late in the after- 
noi^n, the A\nud blowing fair, when we again put up sail, and 
steered for tbe landing of Granada. As we approached, we 
discovered hundreds of people on the shore and in the water, 
some in groups, and others in gay trappings dashing about 
on horseback, — a picture of activity and life. On the gray 
walls of the old castle we also discerned soldiers, their mus- 
kets glancing in the sun ; and, anchored a little distance from 
the shore, was an odd-looking craft, in two pieces, resembling 
some awkward canal-boat, which we afterwards discovered 
had bocn built to receive the engine and boiler which we 
had .seen in San Juan. In this rude, unwieldy afEiir, with 
inlinitc trouble, and after three weeks of toil, a party of some 
seventy-five outward-bound Californians had ascended the 
river and passed the lake to this place, — ^the pioneers on this 
line of transit. 

In an hour after leaving Cubi, we cast anchor under the 
walls of the old castle. Our flag attracted immediate atten- 
tit»n, and the j)eople crowded ui)on the walls of the fort to 
look at us. Some called to Pedro, with a multitude of ges- 
ticMilations; but the noise of the surf was so gi*eat that we 
could not make out what was said. The questi(m which 
j)resi'nti*d itself most strongly to us was, how are we going 
to hm<l? for a surf like that of the ocean broke on the shore. 
We had a practical answer, however, very shortly. The 
cable was let out, so as to bring us as for in shore as was 
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mte^ and then three or four sailors leaped overboard, their 
hea^b and shoulders just appearing above the water, and in- 
vite<i us to get on I Get on what — where — how ? Pedro 
explained that wo were to put our feet on the shoulders, and 
scat ourselves on the head of one, and hold on with our 
hands to the hair of another just in advance. AfUT a num- 
ber of awkward attempts, which excited great nierritnent, 
and at the ex|x^nse of wetted An^t, we iinally got into ])0:4iti()n, 
and were duly deposited on shore, amidst a swarm of l)oys 
and women. Some of the former pressed forwanl, excliiim- 
ing ** California," or "gtxxle by," and then disapjH»are<i 
laughing amongst their com|)anions. It was very evid(*nt 
that our countrymen had created a great sensation in their 
progress. Pn>bably no e<^ual numlxT of strangers had 
paned thn)ugh the country for a century. 

Peilro slip|»ed oflf his clothes, and holding them alx>ve his 
headl, also came on shore, in ecstatic spirits to find the town 
standing and all safe. He dress^nl with great expetlition, 
an<I with much dignity put himself in advance*, to escort us 
to the town. Not at all sorry to get out of the crowd of 
gazers, we followe<l alontr a broad, welMN*ateu roatl, with 
elevated fix>t-[>aths <»n each siilc, in the direction of the city. 
The ascent seeme<l to be by t4Traces ; the faces of which were 
paved with stone, and ^rminliNl by marit»nry, to protect them 
from the wasting action of the rains. Palms, plantains, 
orange and other tropical tnn-s linetl the road on either hand, 
shut in by a he<ige comiK)s<Hi of a s|)eeii*s of cactus, liearing 
brilliant rwi flowers. We met troops of laughing girls, of 
ererk' sha^le of complexii»n, from pure white to eUm black, 
fiuicifully attireil, with wat(*r-jars <in tht*ir ht*aiLs on tlit-ir 
way to the lake. They W4»re aM straight its^ arn»w% uiil 
aeemetl to have an infinite fund of animal spirits. M«»st «if 
them pasMNi us with a side ^lamv, half of eurit^^ity an<l half 
of mischief, while <»thers more 1m>Ii|, tuniin^^ full roiiiiii, ex- 

18- 
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claimed gayly, " Adios, caballerosl" to which we responded| 
'* Adios, mi alma I" much to their apparent entertainment. 

It was full a third of a mile to a steep terrace, ascending 
which we found ourselves amongst the neat cane huts com- 
posing the suburbs of the city, and in which reside the poorer 
j)ortion of the population. Most of these, like those at San 
Carlos and San Juan, were built of canes and thatched with 
palm leaves or grass, while others were plastered with mud, 
and whitewashed. A clump of fruit-trees overshadowed 
each, and within the doors we could discover women spin- 
ning cotton with a little foot- wheel, or engaged in grinding 
corn for tortillas. On almost every house were one or two 
parrots screaming at each other, or at some awkward looking 
macaw, which waddled clumsily along the crown of the roof. 
Around all, dogs, chickens, and children mingled in perfect 
equality. 

Beyond these huts commenced the city proper. The build- 
ings were of adobes, on cut stone foundations, and roofed with 
tiles. The windows were all balconied, and protected on the 
outside by ornamental iron gratings, and within by painted 
shuttei's. They were, with scarcely an exception, of one high 
story. The prmcipal entrances were by arched and often 
elaborately ornamented gateways, within which swung mas- 
sive doors, themselves containing smaller ones, all opening 
into the courtyards. Besides these, there were, in some 
instances, other entrances, opening directly into the grand 
sala of the house. The eaves of all the houses project 
several feet beyond the walls, serving the double purpose of 
protecting the latter from the rains, and sheltering the foot- 
passenger from the sun and the elements. The side or foot- 
walks were all raised one or two feet above the street, and 
flagged, but barely wide enough to admit persons meeting 
each other to pass. Towards the centre of the town some of 
the streets are paved, like those of our own cities, with this 
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difference, that instead of a convex, they present a concavo 
•uHVure, mo that the gutt«.T is in the centre of the street. 

As we pro^retisetl^ we met a nuniWr of well-dn*«8tMl |)eo- 
ple, of U>th sexes, who, 8eein>r that we were strangers, l)owed 
it?s|»i*ctfully to us as we {mj^seil. Evidences of comfort, not 
to say elegance, now ))egan to ai>{K*ar, and through an 
oc(*asi«)nal oj^n d<K)r we caught gli!njK»*es of s<)fjLH an<l ca»y 
chairs, and IhxL} which aSylarite niiglit envy. CXrasionally 
there were niches in the walls of the housi*s, in which w^re 
plaee<l croHses, covered with faded Uowcrs; in some instances 
the croBses were simply iast(»ne<I to the walls, or planted at 
the e<»rnera of tlie streets. Advancing further, we found t>ur- 
8elv(*a in the shadow of a large and ma.<sive stone building, 
with ti*rraces, domtni, and towers, half Moresque, an<I alto- 
gether an archit4>ctund incongruity. It ap|>eared to he 
Tery ancient, an<l I stopixxl Pedn)» who strode ahead with the 
glut of a conquering hero, to int^uire wtiat building it might 
bo. lie said it wan the ancient and now almndoned convent 
of San Francisco, and showed us the gratings through which 
itii former inrnat(*s had intercourse with the world, and 
pcjinttnl out the wtxMlen cn>ss in front, made of ct*dar from 
Lebanon. I do not know how long INHlro wouUl have run 
on. hati I not cut his story short,* by saying I would hear the 
rert to-morr«>w. •]\i>X then a party of soMiers detikni across 
the street in front of us. They wen* hare-f«M»t«Ml, and wore 
white |iantahH»iis and jsM'kets, with funny little, black eafiA, 
bttnde^i with metal, and having little, round, Tvd OK*kades 
■tuck saucily in ihmX, A d:L*ihi ug young otlieer nxle at 
their h«'ail, who litUNl hU hat gnicrl'iilly ti» us. It wiis a 
ficoutimr party just it^ning in. We fi»llowe«l them with our 
evt'S 'iowu the stni't, and s;iw that s<Mitinels Wfn* stati<»niHi 
at the c«>riiers, but tW4» sipiares distant, and that th<* strtN'tA 
iK-ar the pla/a wert* barricade I with a4l«»U>s and timU-rs, with 
a sinude embrasure in th** e«*ntn*, thn»ugh which a eannon 
looked grimly towards us. \Vt* now ol user vol that soMiere 
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were stationed on the walls of the convent, and in the towers 
of the parochial church, which had just come in view. It 
was evident that the government and military were on the 
alert, and prepared for any emergency. We found the streets 
more animated, and the houses better built, as we approached 
the centre of the town ; women were moving hither and 
thither with trays, vegetables, bottles, and a hundred other 
commodities on their heads, and babies on their hips, and 
men with slouched hats, and breeches turned up to their 
knees, bare-footed, or wearing sandals, and carrying a large 
machete in their hands, were driving meek-looking horses, 
bearing loads, through the streets before them, or else with 
a long, iron-pointed pole, pricking on little compact oxen, 
fiastened by the horns to long, heavy, awkward carts, with 
solid wheels cut from the mahogany tree. Amongst these 
flitted now and then a priest, with his black robe, preposter- 
ous bell-crowned, fur hat, and gaudy umbrella. There were 
quiet sefioritas, also, moving slowly along, with a grace and 
dignity of motion seldom or never seen in our cities ; and 
gay fellows on fiery little horses, who dashed at a break-neck 
pace through the streets. It was a novel scene, and we had 
hardly taken in its more striking features, when Pedro 
stopped before a large arched gateway, or portadoL^ as it is 
called here, and told us this was the " Casa del Sefior Don 
Fredcrico." He unlatched the small door within the larger, 
and entering, we found ourselves in a broad corridor, com- 
pletely surrounding a court, in which were growing a num- 
ber of orange, maranon, and other fruit trees, fragrant 
bushes, and clumps of flowers. On one side was the store, 
filled with bales and boxes, and in front of it were huge 
scales for weighing commodities ; while the sala, dining, and 
private rooms occupied the remaining two sides of the court. 
In one corner of the corridor were two or three movable 
desks, where Don Frederico^s children were engaged in their 
afternoon lessons with their tutor, a j)ale, intellectual look- 
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ing young man ; and jiist beyond, reclining in a hammock, 
waM the portly fonn of Don Fred^rico hiiiL»<olf. Pedro ap- 
pnmched him, hat in hand, and with profound reverence, 
annoum*e<l ua. Our host immediately rose, and in due 
dbur.-*** I delivered my letters, whi^h were honored in a 
spirit <»f the most enlar^^ed and liberal hospitality. A part 
of a spacious and commodious hoiuk5 immediately op|x^ite, 
which was otvupietl by the chiMren of \hm FnMlerict) and 
their governess, was at once onlere<l to Ik? prt*pareil for our 
aocommoihition, while a couple of carts were despatched to 
the shore for our luggage. Our rc<'eption was vo warm and 
cordial, that I felt at once |K*rfectly at home, an<l was de- 
lightiHl with the neatness and comfort of everything around 
Ufi. Don Frc<!erico was l)orn in Jamaica, but had resided for 
thirty years in the country, where he ha<l marrieiL l)ecome a 
citizen, and accumulated a large fortune. Entertaining the 
rCT|»ect and c*onfidence of all particis he had passed safely 
thnmgh all the troubles to whi<h the country ha<l l)een sub- 
jecle<L lie seeme<l very little alarmed at the thR»ateneil 
attac*k on the city, and felt confident that the insurgents 
would ultimately Ik? put down. Still, tmless reinfonvments 
fpeetlily arrive<I from the government, ht? antieipat<*il that 
trouble might ensue, and |H*rlia|»s an assiiult ih? attemptcMl, 
because Somoza was as daring iL« he w:ls unscrupulous. But 
etcn then it was only necessary to barricade the <hK)nL and 
every house Iweame a fortress. He had gone through »» ve- 
ra! revolutions, sfMrunrly hicked in, eating and sleeping as 
usual. When the afluir was over, he o|K*ned the {>ortada 
again, and things went on as U^fon*. 

As we hail eaten scanvly anything during the «lay, our 
host gave us a cup of ch<K»olate, {K*nding the pn*|>aration of 
dinner. While thiLs engage*!, we wen* surpris***! by the a|>- 
pearaiiee <»f an otlieer U^aring a note from the conimandatite of 
tlie I'laza, congratulating us u\nni our saft* arrival, and very 
coDiiderately proposing tliat some time sliould be named, 
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when we were recovered from our fetigues, to enable him to 
pay his respects in person. He also placed a guard at our dispo- 
sition, which I of course declined. Hardly had this messenger 
been despatched, before another, from the Prefect of the De- 
partment, made his appearance. The next day at noon w& 
named for receptions, and meantime we instructed the par- 
tero or gatekeeper to report us to all visitors as engaged. 

I'he evening passed delightfully with our host. It was a 
great relief to stretch one's legs once more beneath a table 
spread like our own at home ; a pleasure not slightly en- 
hanced by the presence of entirely new and curious dishes, 
upon the merits of which we successively passed summary, 
and generally favorable, judgments. A gentle shower mean- 
while pattered upon the tiled roofe, cooling and purifying the 
air ; and we experienced, for the first time, the pleasures 
attending life in a well-appointed residence beneath the 
tropics. After the bell struck eight, we heard every five 
minut^js the word " Alerte /" caught up in succession by the 
guards, in evidence that they were all awake, and keeping 
a bright lookout. Occasionally the " Quien viveV^ or chal- 
lenge of the sentinel stationed at the corner of the street be- 
low us, was given with an emphasis which fell startlingly 
upon our unaccustomed ears. Our host was used to it. We 
were really in the midst of war and "its alarums," and felt 
all the better for it. We retired early to our new quarters, 
which consisted of a large sala, in which were a piano, ma- 
hogany tables and chairs, with sleeping apartments attached. 
Here we found that Ben, with an eye to all our wants, had 
arranged everything necessary to our comfort. Forty nights 
in close, narrow berths, in hammocks, and on the tops of 
boxes and trunks, had qualified us to enjoy the delightfully 
cool and scrupulously neat cartias which that evening invited 
us to slumber. I bestowed myself in one without ceremony, 
and in less time than I am writing it, went to sleep, to dream 
of Somoza, storms on the lake, and a thousand incongruous 
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matten. Nor did I wake until IVii, utterly rciiovati-d, und 
loukinjj wutidert'ully gciitUL-l, caiim tu mmuunue tliut brvak- 
fkrti wadivuily. It va» iKitiit; S(.-tiuii<U bi-ture I ^:uul<i uoiuprc- 
hend clearly whero I wits; Imt oiicc owuke, 1 t'oiiud myself 
tlMpjutrlily refrwhud, ami nsaily for any turn of ovt'iits. — 
bn-okfiut ur revolutiotw. 
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At iH)on, ftgrci'ably to appointment, we wero waitcnl upon 
by the dignitaries o( the city, and the commander of the gar- 
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rison, together with a large number of the leading inhabitants. 
They all exhibited the same cordiality with the ruder por- 
tion of the population, and a degree of refinement and cour- 
tesy which would have done credit to more pretending capi- 
tals. We were a little startled by the somewhat exaggerated 
tone of compliment, both in respect to ourselves and our 
country, which ran through their conversation, and which 
seems characteristic of the Spanish people wherever found, 
in the Old World or the New. All concurred in represent- 
ing the present unsettled state of public aflFairs as in a great 
measure due to foreign intervention and intrigue ; and re- 
ferred to the seizure of San Juan, and the English encroach- 
ments on their territories, in a tone of indignation and re- 
proach, commensurate with the indignity and outrage to 
which they had been subjected. They seemed to entertain 
the highest hopes from the opening of more intimate relations 
with the United States ; but, unacquainted with the nature, 
constitutional powers, and the policy of our government, 
these hopes were, as a matter of course, somewhat vague ; yet 
it was not unnatural that, distracted within, and subjected to 
unscrupulous aggression from without, the United States 
should be looked to as a conciliator of intestine factions, as a 
friend, and a protector. I was deeply impressed with the 
feeling which they manifested, and was convinced that if 
once treated with consideration, and taught to respect them- 
selves as a nation, there was no reason why the States of the 
Isthmus should not take a respectable rank amongst the re- 
publics of the continent. The interview was highly interest- 
ing, and gave me more elevated views of the temper of the 
people of the country than I had gathered from what had 
been published concerning them; an impression whicli a 
further and more intimate acquaintance only tended to 
confirm. 

Towards evening, in company with Col. Trinidad Salazar, 
the commandant of the Plaza, we took a ride through the 
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city and its environs. We found that with the exception of 
the ( 'htin-h of La Mercedes, and the Convent of San Francis- 
co, aln*ady mentioned, there were few buihlings at all re- 
markable or inijMwing. Tlie Parochial Church, on the pla/Ji, 
IB very aneient, and db*tinguished as eontiiinin*^ the bones of 
icveral of tlic first bishops of Nieanigna, whieh wa« i»stul>- 
ll«ii«*d SLA a dio'ess as carlv as l.Wi. The interior wjis far 
from ini{M>sin(r. It had some ]>aintin<rSf too ancient to l)e dis- 
tin;rui>htMl, with some indilffrent prints of saints, and scenes 
in the hfe of Christ and the ajwislles. Ujxmonc side of the 
phi/Ji is tlie fac;ade of the unfinislie<l church of San .Juan de 
Ditjc*, whifhwas desijrned to Ik; the most l)eautifulin the city, 
but for some reason was never finished. The fa^'ade is very 
elalM irate, and profusely loadt»d with ornament. It has In^en 
standin;/ in its ])re8ent conditi<m for more than a hundred 
years. A hospital has Ix'cn ert*<'t<*<l in the area it was intend- 
e<l tn oiM'iipy, which Is supjKjrted by a small mark<»t tax 
and vobintarv contributions. BuiMin<rs of one or two stori«»s, 
willi spai'ious <*orri(K)rs in front, extend round tw«) sides of 
the S'piarf, in which are some of the prineij>al retail "/iV;*- 
da§" of the city. Tlie wares of the sh(»j>ke<'jH*rs wen» a** cM»n- 
•j>ieuously clisplaye<l as in som<»of the minor stre<'ts at h«»nio; 
while in fnmt wt»re the market-wr»men, with fruit*, ea«':io, 
maiz**, and all the varioiLs e<libles of the season. Thes<' wrre 
gen«*rally phi<H*il in basket.s, or spread on a white sheet on 
the ^otind, in a style pn)bably very little diffen»nt from that 
pnu'tistMl by thf alK)rivnm»s at the time of the Conquest. All 
the strwts h*adin^ fnmi th«» plaza wen* Iwirrieaded, and we 
found advance jN>sts of troo|»s in every jKirt of the city. 

Fn>m the ^a*:ind plazji w<» nxle throti^di thi* narrow strei'ts, 
between lonjr rows of sulistantial hoiLses, in the dinvti«>n of 
the municipality of «)alteva.* Dashing up a bn>ad causeway, 

^ > Tliit inuDiri|w)itT in mofltlr minlr up of IixliAns. Th<* prrM*nt name, 
m probftblj a oomiptioo of Um Indira " Saiitha^** the omM 
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with heavy flanking walls, surmounted by urns, we came at 
once into the second grand plaza. Here we found the build- 
ings more scattered, and of a poorer character ; huts of canes 
alternating with adobe houses and open lots of ground. The 
plaza was deserted, and as we rode along we observed that 
the whole quarter seemed depopulated. We found, upon 
inquiry, that this municipality was the stronghold of the 
" Calandracas," and hereditarily jealous of the city proper. 
This hostility led to the collision of which we had heard, 
in which the disaffected party had suffered a defeat ; where- 
upon, either from fear, or with a design of organizing for 
sharper work, they had chiefly fled " al mante" to the fields. 
Those who remained, with scarcely an exception, had moved, 
for greater security, within the city. The silence and deso- 
lation which reigned in this deserted quarter was a mournful 
commentary on partisan feuds. A few dogs and unclaimed 
cattle wandered despondingly amongst the houses, as if in 
search of their masters ; but beyond these there were no 
signs of life. 

Passing the Jalteva, we came into the broad open road 
leading to Leon, and soon reached a square compact build- 
ing, which was the arsenal. It was surrounded by a high 
wall, and at the corners were erected towers, looped for 
musketry, each containing a guard of soldiers. A cannon 
looked morosely through the open gateway, around which 
was a company of lancers, just returned from some expedi- 
tion. Their lances, to each of which was hung a little red 
streamer, flashed in the sun as they fell into line on the ap- 
proach of the conimandantc ; while the guards, on the tap of 
the drum, leaped to their feet, and presented arms. Just 
beyond the arsenal is what the conimandante called the 
natural defence of the city. It is a deep, narrow ravine, 

of the aboriginal town which occupied Uie site of Granada before thft 
city was built. 
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with ftbflolutoly j>R»ripitous walls, worn by the rains through 
the volcanic or caU^ureous breccia upon which the city is 
built. It extends on three sides of the town, and can be 
pa5sc«l only in one or two jjlaces, where lateral inclined 
pianos have been artificially cut from the top to the bottom 
on one side, and from the bottom to the t<»p on the other. It 
18 a feature of some im}K>rtance in cal('ulatin<r the means of 
defending the city, and ]»rol>ably had somethin<( to do in de- 
tennining its sit4^^. 

Fmm the arsenal we turned off to the left, C>llowing a 
broitii, welM»eaten path, whi(*h wound beneath a com]>lete 
an*hway of trees, vines, and flowers, in the direction of the 
•' Oim^tfj Siufn" or burial place of the city. This is an area 
ofs«*Vfral acres of ^^n Mind in extent, surrounded by a high 
wall of ad«>U*s, neatly whitewash(^<l, and entered beneath a 
lofty gateway, surmounted by across, and bearing a I-^itin in- 
scription, which I have forgotten. There was little to see; 
and, as the gates w«*reshut, we could not enter; so, turning 
in the din'ction of the lake, we gallo|MMl to the hacienda of 
Dun Ji)sc lioon Simdoval, ]>sissiiig on the way, in a ]>i<'tur- 
esTfUC^dfU, shadoweil ov<t with ln»es the "corral*' or cattle 
yard <if I h#' estate. A bri>k rich* thnnigh the bushrs brought 
on to the hou.«*e, built U|M)n a hi^di trrnwv, overl«M>king the 
lake and city, and <-mbowcred in palm, maninf»n, orangi% 
and j«K*ote tree.'^. Tin* proprietor was «iut somewhen* <m the 
estate, an<i we startt^l to tind liim, whit'h we so<m surciMMlcd 
in doing. II<* was m<>unt«'il on a .^^pltMidid muh*, and just 
returnin«r from insjMM'ting th»* day's work of the ** m^c^s'* or 
what in New Knglaml would Ik» <*alKMl ** hirol hflp.*' iKin 
Jos«» pn>ve<l to Im' a plainly dn»ss4Ml, substantial |H'rs«»n, lH«:ir- 
inp a close likeness to(n*mTal Taylor. Vyhm mv mi^ntioiiimr 
the fiict, hf* U)Wed low, in a<'kn<»wl<*fliniu*nt, and s;iid that he 
knew the OemTal w;is a faniH»r-s<»ldi»*r and a fiti/«'n-Prrsi- 
tf^nt ; and he only ho|N'd that the n*s4'mbIan4N* mi^'ht extend 
from person, wliich was of little, to character, which waa of 
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greater, consequence. Don Jose had once been Director of 
the State, but had resigned the office, preferring, he said, to 
be a good former rather than a poor director. We followed 
him over various parts of the estate to his indigo vats and 
drying houses, and to his plantain and cacao walks and corn- 
fields, all of which we found to be in capital order, and bear- 
ing the evidences of intelligence, enterprise, industry, and 
care. 

After a pleasant interview of half an hour, we bade Don 
Jose " bitena iarde" and descended to the shores of the lake, 
just as the sun was setting, throwing the whole beach in the 
shade, while the fairy "Corales" were swimming in the 
evening light. The shore was ten-fold more animated than 
when we landed the previous day; men on horseback, 
women on foot, sailors, fishermen, idlers, children, and a 
swarm of water-carriers, mingling together, gave life to the 
scene; while boats and graceful canoes, drawn up on the 
beach, bongos rocking at their anchors outside, the grim old 
fort frowning above, and the green border of trees, with 
bars of sunlight streaming between them, all contributed to 
heighten and give effect to the picture. We rode up the 
glacis of the old castle, through its broken archway, into its 
elevated area, and looked out beyond the broad and beauti- 
ful lake, upon the distant shores of Chontales, with its earth- 
quake-riven hills, and ragged, volcanic craters. Their rough 
features were brought out sharply and distinctly in the slant- 
ing light which gilded the northern slope of the gigantic 
volcano of Momobacho, while its eastern declivity slept in 
purple shadow. We were absorbed in contemplating one 
by one these varied beauties, when the bells of the city 
struck the hour of the " oracion." In an instant every voice 
was hushed, the horseman reined in his steed, the ropes 
dropped from the hands of the sailor, the sentinel on the 
fort stopped short in his round, even the water-jars were le# 
half-filled, while every hat was removed, and every lip 
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iDOTed in prayer. The \ery waves seemed to break mure 
gently on the sbore^ in harmony with the vibrations of the 
distant bells ; while the subdued hum of revi*rential voices 
fille<l the pauses betweeiL There was something almost 
ma^fical in this sudden hiLsh of the multitutle, and its api^ar- 
eutly entire abs<jrption in devotion, which could not fail 
de^'ply to impress the stranger witnessing it for the first time. 
No sooner, however, hud the bells cciusetl to toll, and struck 
op the concluding joyful chime, than the crowd on the Aion: 
roBumeii its life and gayety, while we put spurs t4>our horses, 
and dashed through their mi<Lst, on our return to the city. 
The commandante and his companions would only leave me 
at my d<x>r, where we were saluted by our host with *' Saved 
jour distance, gentlemen ; dinner is ready !'* 

An evening visit to the Sefiorita Teresa linL^hed our first 
entire day in Granaila. Tliis young lady had )MH.'n educated 
in the Unite<i States, 8|M)ke English very well, and was 
withal a proficient in music, — accompIishmeuU which we 
never before learned to estimate at their true vulue. It was 
worth something to hear well executed passugtfs fn>m fa- 
il iar opi*ras, amidst tangible and not painted orange trees 
d |»almA, and in an atmosphere really loaded with tropical 
perfumes, iiL*(tead of the otlors of oiU|M>ts and gasdigiits. 
Eight o clock was the signal for general withdrawal from the 
fllreets, for then commence<l the rigors of the military |M)lice, 
and the city l>ecame at once still and <piiet. The (K.*ca>ional 
iMUrking of a di>g, the tinkling of a distant gtiitar, the sough- 
ing of the evening wind amongst the tnvs of the court-yard, 
the measures 1 tn^ail and griMluated '' alert;is I'* of the sentinels, 
were the only interruptions to the alni4»st sepul«-liral >ilfni*e. 
While rt*tunnng to our quarters, we wen* htartlrd l»y the 
**(Juien vive?" of the si*ntinel, utten**! in a tone ab-^nlutely 
feriH*ious, and as tliesi* ft*Ilows ran'ly parli*y<*d l<>ii;/, we 
ftnsweriHl with all e\|^Mlitioii, '* I^i Patria,** wiiu li a%;lh fol- 
lowed on the instant by '* Que gente T '* Americanos del 
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Norte." This was enough; these, we found, were magio 
words, which opened every heart and every door in all Nica> 
ragua. They never fidled us. We felt proud to know that 
no such charm attached to "Ingleses," "Alemanes," or 
" Franceses." 

The day following, in accordance with the "costumbres 
del pais," the customs of the country, we returned the visits 
of the preceding day, and began to see more of the domestic 
and social life of the citizens of Granada. We found the 
residences all comfortable, and many elegant, governed by 
mistresses simple, but graceful and confiding in their manners. 
They were frank in their conversation, and inquired with 
the utmost naivete whether I was married or intended to be, 
and if the ladies of El Norte would probably visit Granada, 
when the " Vapores grandes," the great steamers, came to 
run to San Juan, and the " Vaporcitas," steameretts, to ply 
on the lake and river. They had heard of a Mr. Estevens, 
(their nearest approach to Stephens,) who had written a book 
about their "pobre pais," their poor country, and were 
anxious to know what he had said of them, and whether our 
people really regarded them as " esclavos y brutos sin ver- 
guenza," slaves and brutes without shame, as the abominable 
English (los malditos Ingleses) had represented them. They 
were also very anxious to know whether the party of Cali- 
fornians which had passed through were " gente comun," 
common people, or ** caballeros," gentlemen; upon which 
point, however, we were diplomatically evasive, for there 
was more in the inquiry than we chose to notice. One lady 
had heard that I was a great antiquarian, and anticipatory 
to my visit, had got together a most incongruous collection 
of curiosities, from " vasos antiguos," fragments of pottery, 
and stone hatchets, down to an extraordinary pair of horn 
spectacles, and a preposterously distorted hog's hoof, — ^all of 
which she insisted on sending to my quarters, which she did, 
with some rare birds, and a plate of dulces I At every house 
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found a table spread with wines and sweetmeats, and 
bearing a little silver brazier filled with burning coals, for 
the greater convenience of lighting cigars. I excited much 
8iir]>rise by declining to smoke, on the ground that I h:ul 
never done so; but the ladies insisted on my t^ikin;; a 
"cigarito,'' which they sai<l wouldn*t injure a new-lM)rn kiU*, 
and fiaid me the compliment of lighting it with tluMr own 
fiur lips, after which it woul<l have Kvn rank treason to 
etiquette, ami would have ruined my n»put4ition for gallantry, 
ha«i I refustnl. I at first endeavoriMl to shirk the res|H»nsi- 
bility of smoking by thrusting it into my ]M)cket, but found 
that as soon as (»ne disap|K*ared anoth(*r wiis presentiMi, so 
I was obliged " to fiwM) thtj music" in the end. In every 
tala we found a large hamm<N*k su*«|>ende4l from the walls, 
which was invariably t^'uclfn^l to the visitor, even when 
there were easy chairs and sofits in the room. This is the 
seat of honor. 

The women of pure Spanish stot-k are very fair, and have 
the rmbonjffuU which charact<Tizrs x\ir. sex under the tn)pics. 
Their dress, except in a f«»w instancies where the stiff ('ofl- 
tiime of our own (.country had Invn adopti**!, was excee<lingly 
loose and flowing, leaving the ne(*k and arms ex(>osi*il. The 
entire dress was often pure white, hut generally the skirt, or 
na/jua, was of some rtow«'n'il stuff, in which Citse the gnipU 
{flnglirf^ vanilyke) wjls white, heavily trimme«l with lace. 
Satin slip{>ers, a re<l or purple siLsh woiiml Kmxh'Iv n>un<i the 
waist, and a nisiiry sustaining; a litth* golden en ^4, with a 
liam^w pilden l»and i»r a string of jM^arls ext«»n«ling an»und 
the forehead and binding the hair, whirh oftrn fell in luxu- 
riant wavi^ U|Mm tlit'ir shouldi'rs, e«Mnpl«'t«»<l a owtuim* as 
novel as it was gnuvfiil and pietun*s4pie. To all this, adil 
the superior attr:M*ti<U)sof an oval fa«'e, rrirular ffatun*^. larire 
and lustHHis black eyes, small m<»uth, {M*arly whitt* t«^*th, 
and tiny hands an«i ftvt, and withal a Iom' but elear v«>i(*e, 
and the reader has a [licture of a Central American latly of 
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pure stock. Very many of the women have, however, an 
infusion of other fEimilies and races, from the Saracen to 
the Indian and the Negro, in every degree of intermixture. 
And as tastes differ, so may opinions as to whether the tinge 
of brown, through which the blood glows with a peach-like 
bloom, in the complexion of the girl who may trace her 
lineage to the caziques upon one side, and the haughty gran- 
dees of Andalusia and Seville on the other, superadded, as 
it usually is, to a greater lightness of figure and animation of 
face, — ^whether this is not a more real beauty than that of 
the fair and more languid sefiora, whose white and almost 
transparent skin bespeaks a purer ancestry. Nor is the 
Indian girl, with her full, lithe figure, long, glossy hair, quick 
and mischievous eyes, who walks erect as a grenadier be- 
neath her heavy water-jar, and salutes you in a musical, im- 
pudent voice as you pass — ^nor is the Indian girl to be 
overlooked in the novel contrasts which the "bello sexo" 
affords in this glorious land of the sun. 

We called upon several French and Italian families resi- 
dent in Granada, but found that a long period of naturaliza- 
tion had completely assimilated them to the natives of the 
country, with whom they had largely intermarried. But 
what surprLsed us most was, that in the best houses it was no 
uncommon thing to find a shop occupying the " esquina," or 
corner, or a room on one side of the court, in which few of 
the ladies thought it derogatory to their dignity or a violation 
of proj)riety, to preside on any necessary occasion. In fact, 
these shops were generally superintended by the wife of the 
pro})rietor, seated with her sewing in her lap, in an easy 
chair, behind the low counter. And even in entertaining 
her visitors in the grand sala, it was common for the lady to 
keej) an eye to what was passing in the " tienda," through a 
convenient, open door. In the larger establishments, how- 
ever, there exists all the paraphernalia of clerks and attend- 
ants which we find at home. 
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When we returned from our vuuU, we found a party of 
three Americans waiting for us. One was Dr. S., who had 
ruided for many years in the country, where he held the 
fint [>laoe as a ^^medioo/' and was a universal iavorite 
amongst all classes of the people. By him we were intro- 
duee<l to the others, both of whom had come out with the 
coin|>any of Califoniians to which I have alluded. Mr. P., 
who was to have acted as engine<*r of the })re})o8terous erail 
which was anchored off the Cu.«<tilli), wits reduee<l by illiit^ 
and being unable to aocompuny the party^ hud ubiuuK>ned 
it^ and was thus far on his return to the Uniteil States; 
but sick and destitute, was now anxiously awaiting my arri- 
val, to procure the means of rea^'hing home. He, however, 
was comfortably situated, having Wen genen)UHly and hos- 
pitably received by Sefior Lacayo, a prominent native mer- 
chant, who had, in the current phrase of the country, placed 
^ his house at the disposition" of the stranger. The third 
person was a young physician from New ILiven, from whom 
we If^amed that the Califoniians were still dt?tained at I^eon 
and Chinandega, waiting for a vessel to Uike them off, in 
great impatieni*e and dLscontent. \Veari(f4l of the delays, 
this gentleman had returned on a Hying visit to Uranmla, 
where he ha<l been st;iying for a fortnight. Meantime, the 
disturlmnces in the country had come to a eri.^is, and the diiy 
of ouE arrival he had attempt^Nl to n*turn to Le<m, but 
was turned bai*.k by anned parties on the road, who gsive 
kiln the unsolicited! pleasure of lo<»king down their presenteil 
musket-bamOs, by way of enforiMug their wisht^s. The 
doctor, who had met Somoza in times past, and ent^Ttained 
a gutxl ileal of faith in his |H*rsonal inilu(*n(>? and pn>w<\ss, 
infoniKNl us that the n*b<*l chief had onee been impris«>ned 
in Uranmhi, and ow<*il it a s|)ei*ial spite. He had swoni to 
bom the city, and the d<H*t4»r was of i»[»inion that he would 
kee|» his wonl. He thoU'^ht*we might, any ni^ht, have an 
attack ; but felt confident that foreigners, keeping out of the 
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way, would sustain no injury. At any rate, if the worst 
came to the worst, we could all collect together, under the 
American flag, and between revolvers, rifles, and what not 
new invention, make a respectable fight against the poorly 
armed assailants. And by way of encouragement, the doctor 
gave us an animated account of a party of foreigners, but five 
or six in number, who some years before had sustained a siege 
of three days, in this very city, and kept their assailants at 
bay, until they were dispersed by the troops of the govern- 
ment. 

I had arranged that afternoon to ride to the cacao estates 
called the "Malaccas," distant about five miles from Grana- 
da ; and although the city was full of stories about the " fiic- 
ciosos" who infested the country, I persisted in my determi- 
nation to go. My companions thought they could entertain 
themselves very well in the city; so I armed Ben, and 
with an English Creole merchant resident here, who kindly 
furnished horses, started for the Malaa'as. We had already 
discovered that the horses of Nicaragua were of the Arabian 
stock ; and although like the Arab horses small, they were 
compact, fleet, good tempered^ spirited, and of excellent bot- 
tom. As all travelling here is performed on horseback 
or on mules, great care is used in breaking and training 
saddle beasts, while their price depends less upon their 
beauty than upon their training. They are all taught 
a rapid but exceedingly easy gait, between trotting and 
pacing, called the priso-t rote. A well-trained horse strikes at 
once into this gait, and keeps it steadily from morning to 
night. I have ridden them from twenty to forty miles at a 
heat, without once breaking the pace, and with less fatigue 
than would be oceaswned in riding the best saddle-horses in 
the United States for a distance of live miles. At this gait 
the horse gets over the level roads of Nicaragua, at from 
six to eight miles the hour. The same animal is fre- 
quently taught several gaits, and may be forced into one 
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or the other by a peculiar pressure on the bit, which is very 
different from those used in the United States, and gives the 
moBft perfect control of the animal to the rider. Besides the 
poi^trvte^ which may be called the ordinary gait, the horses 
arv taught an easy amble, the pano-Uatw^ which is very rapid, 
and yet so gentle that, as observed by a recent Peruvian 
traveller, the rider may carry a cup of water in his hand 
without spilling a dn)p, while going at the rate of six miles 
an hour. There are also other gaits taught to difteri*nt 
hi >rses, which have each their advocates; among them the 
pasthporianltj in which the horse raises the fore and hind foot 
of each side simultaneously, causing a rapid see-saw motion, 
not agreeable to riders generally. 

The saildles are modifications of the Mexican saddle, with 
high |ieaks, over which are thrown gaudily colored sheep- 
skins, here called "pillons," or "jx»llons." Thee<(uipment is 
not complete without a (lair of holsters and pistols ; and a 
Nkairaguan ^'caballero*' is never s<j nmch in his element as 
when mounte<l on a spiriteil, rhamping horse, witli a fanciful 
**pillon," jingling bit, and |H>rtentous spurs, his sombrero, 
eoverc^l with oiled silk, set jauntily on the side of his head, 
with a seflora or two in a neighb4.>ring lalcony to whom he 
mav lift his hat as he passc*s i>y. The ordinary s;uldk% or 
^^albanla," is a very cheap ulfair, and will hardly admit of a 
description which shall be c(jmpn*hensible to i\w uninitiattnl 
reader. It is sometimes lUM'd from prefen*nce, but my ex|)e* 
rience would nev«T lead me to recommend it to anv but an 
inreterate enemy. 

The roa<l to the Malaccas (nissed through an unbn>ken 
forest, into which we stnick almost as s«m>ii as we left the 
city. It was h»vel, completely arche«l over with tnvs, whiMO 
dense* foliap*shutHotf the sun; whih* ea4>tusi*s, and shrubs 
whose fragrant flowers almost com|iens:ited for tlie th<»ms 
which priekt'^1 oiie*s legs, and serutehe«l one*s hand^ in 
kvoring t«> pluck them, fenced in the path with a wall of 
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verdure. Here and there we caught glimpses of the lake 
through a vista of trees, while at intervals, narrow, well- 
beaten paths branched off to the '^hattos" and haciendas 
which were scattered over the country, away firom the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. We met men and boys driving or 
riding mules loaded with corn, sojcate (grass), fruits, wood, 
and all the various articles of common use in the city, and 
occasionally a woman going in with a basket of chickens, 
sausages, coffee, or cacao, to be offered the next morning in 
the market. The entire stock, in some instances, was hardly 
worth a medio (sixpence), but this, it should be remembered, 
is no insignificant sum, in a country where a rial (twelve 
and a half cents) is the daily wages of a working man. All 
these people bowed with the grace of courtiers as we rode 
by ; for all, from the highest to the lowest, firom the little 
Indian boy who clasps his hands before him and says '* buena 
dia, sefior," to the lady who inclines her fan to her lips in 
token of recognition, have an apparently instinctive sense of 
politeness. 

After riding some miles, we came to open fields, and passed 
by several fine estates surrounded by ditches and cactus 
fences in full bloom. The fourth was that which we came 
specially to visit. A man opened the gate, and we rode in 
and dismounted under the corridor of the house, which was 
a large, s<iuare structure, built of adobes, and tiled. The 
proprietor was not at home, and the family, in the unsettled 
state of the country, had retired to the city. We were nev- 
ertheless received with the greatest civility by the mayor- 
domo, who insiste I that we were hot and thirsty, and wanted 
" aljo frescoj^^ and incontinently despatched a boy to get 
some fresh cocoa-nuts, the milk of which, when the nut is 
not too much matured, is transparent as water, and makes a 
cool and delightful beverage, — especially when a drop of 
brandy is mixed in "to takeoff the edge," and prevent 
fevers I The mayor-domo complained loudly of the condi* 
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tkm of public affitirs ; now was the time for collecting the 
cacao, but no men were to be hu<l ; a few of those who had 
been employed on the estate were implicateil in the insurrec- 
tion, others ha<l been pressed into the army, and still others 
had fled to the seclui^ion of the fields, to avoid the same fate. 
He ho'l only half a dozen boys and some women to assist 
him, and they were ^^sin valor, nada,^* of small account. lie 
showed us a large square 8|kico where the ground was lx*aten 
hard and swept clean, in which the nuts, after Ix'ing removed 
from the husks, were sprea4l on skins to dry. They retjuired 
to be turned often to prevent m<iul(ling, and after l)ecoming 
thoroughly dry, had to be carefully assorte<l, one by ono, and 
packed in skins. 

After renting awhile, we mounted again, and riding thn»ugh 
A long gravelletl walk, completely fenced in and arched over 
bj magniticent mango tret*s, now literally gr>lden with fruit, 
and thn>ugh a vista of orange tre(*s l^eyomL Hanked by marafl- 
ons, we entered tlie caca<> plantatioii. It is dillioult to <Ie- 
scril>e these plantations; they m(»n* n*seinl>le U'uutiful parks 
of large trees, with brr>ad walks running in every diivrtion, 
all kept Hcrupuiously neat and clean, than anything cIm* in 
the Unite<l States with which they can be compared. The 
tree producing the fruit is known to lM>tanists by the generic 
name of Theoffroma^ from the Gn*ek, an<l si^^nifying fxKl for 
a grxL It sehlom rises higher than twenty feet; its leaves 
are large, oblong, ami |)ointiMl, somewhat res$emblingtht>se of 
the cherry tnv« but intinitely larger : tlowere small, and i»f a 
pale red color: they art* surn»umled by i>val-|»ointed |»«kL<i, 
grooved like a musk -melon, althougli much smaller ; the \\\\\» 
are very numerous, s«>me imhIs containing as many :m tit>y ; 
it produces twocro|i8i a*year, but is never witliout some |hmIji 
OD it. The tree's are plantt'd alwMit ft»urtet»n \Wx apart, in a 
good soil. It is |HiMiliarIy ni*eesiuirv toiIt*f<*nd this tree from 
tbe seorching rays iif the sun, and at thesam** time sutlicient 
warmth ahould beaflbrded for vegetation; x\m ia dme bj 
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sliading it with the plantain tree and the Eiythrina. As the 
cacao advances in size, the plantain is cut down, the Ery- 
thrina, or coral tree^ or as it is sometimes called ^^ cacao 
madrej^^ mother of the cacao, having attained sufficient height 
to protect it from the sun. It begins to bear at seven years 
old, and comes to perfection in about fifteen years. The 
coral tree grows to about the height of sixty feet, and entirely 
drops its leaves (in Nicaragua) about the end of March and 
beginning of April, and then becomes covered with flowers 
of a bright crimson, and shaped like a cimetar. At this sea- 
son an extensive plain, covered with cacao plantations, is a 
magnificent object, when viewed from a height. The tops of 
the far-stretching forests of Erythrina then present the ap- 
pearance of being clothed with flames. The cacao, it may 
be added, is indigenous to America, and became early an 
article of general consumption by the Spanish Americans, as 
it had been of the Indians from time immemorial. Subse- 
quently to the Discovery it was introduced into the Canary 
and Phillipine islands by the Spaniards. It was called tlalca- 
caJiuatl by the ancient Mexicans; amongst whom, as also 
among the natives of Central America, New Granada, and 
Peru, it was used as money, or a medium of exchange. It is 
still used as such in the markets of the cities of Granada and 
Leon. One hundred and fifty of the nuts were formerly 
valued at a dollar, which is, I believe, their present valua- 
tion. The ciiciio of Nicaragua is regarded as second to none, 
unless to that of Soconusco, which, during the Spanish do- 
minion, was a monopoly of the crown. It is almost entirely 
consumed in the country, where it commands double the 
price of the Guayaquil, that which usually reaches the United 
States.^ The taste for chocolate grows with its use, and 

^ Great confusion exists in the popular mind in respect to Cocoa, Cacao^ 
and Coca^ which are very generally confounded with each other, although 
differing as widely as almost any three products which it is possible to 
mention. Cocoa \& the name given to a species of palm, producing ;hc 
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hArdl J any person resides under the tropies for any length of 
tame, to whom it d(X» not become more an article of ntnx'Hsi- 
tj than luxury. '* lie who has drunk one cup/' says Cortoz, in 
one of his letters, ^* can travel a whole day without any other 
fijod, es|)eciully in very hot climates ; for chocolate is, by its 
oatun*, a)ld and n>frc.^hing.'' And the quaint old traveller 
in LVntml Americji, Ga;as devotes a whole chapter to its 
praise, the m:inner of its use, and its effects on the human 
STStem. He asserts that dioodate ^^is an Indian name, com- 
pounded from a//, which in the Mexican language signitit*s 
watrr^ and duKn-cJuxo-dioot^ the S4juntl which water makes 
when stinxMl in a cup.'' lie claims for it a nujst healthful 
influence, and l)ear8 his testimony as folh^ws: ^^ For myself, 
I must say, I use<i it for twelve years constantly, drinking one 
cop in the morning, another yet In^fore dinner, between nine 
and ten of the clock ; another within an hour or two after 
dinner, and another Ix^twcen four and tive in the afternoon ; 
and when I pur|XMe<l to sit up late to study, I would take 
another cup about seven or eight at night which woulil keep 



which in too wt*U kiinwri Ui ii«n*i1 ilr<MTip(iim. C'u'tio. th«* fruit 
of lh«* <:a<«iHtnM% ( JJt^tthnmta rtinm,) ilt*>«.TilH> i in thf text. Thii fruil i« 
iie*>iTilM*«| in the tcieiititio lKM»k'4 "a-* a Ur^'*' <'^»riatviMH cafHiilf, luiviii^ 
li^ariv th** form of a ruruinlKT. from tht* *>»^-iU i>f wliirh th** hiittcrv an<l 
•lifrhcly liittrr Hutt^taiu'c i*ullf«l racui^, or i-h«N*iiU(i', i.-* i>rr|Mri>il/' /'^^i ia 
th^ nxnw irivi*!! to a •hruhj Krtfthnurifftm riM^iji whirh ^oW!4 on iIh* ranti'rn 
dcchriti«*«i uf Uie AmliM of IVni and liolivia; an^l i«. to thf nativ«MMf th«Hi« 
oouutricft, what opium an<l U'trl an* t<» tho-w* (»f S»uthvrn A!«ia. It^ Ifavcii, 
whx'h are c:hvWi*tl by iho Indiana have mii h an i-trt*«-t in allaying' hui)p*r 
aoii tlurvt, Uiat (h«rt«* wlio U4«' th«'m can »uU'*i<*t ««'Vi'ral ilav^ wiiIphi' anv 
oCht-r nourvlimcnL Tli** !thruK^o\%<4 aUitit lix ftft ni htv^ht, wiih hn^ht 
p^t'n U-are* ami whilo hli>!««»ni'». Wln-n !hf loavi*^ ar*» rijw, that i« t*i 
My, whrn th«'y rrack on U»in^ U*nt, thoy an* ^tht*n*<l an^l <lrii*tl. Thry 
arr i-ht'Wtil or cattMi with a littlf uiijila4'kr«l linn'. to ^ivi* th^'m a rfii«h. 
Wbt'U (XMUtAOtly u.'Mr«i« tht*y produce Mtoe of th<* tielctonouii cir«vtjt of 
Ofiiuw. 
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me waking till about midniglit And if by chance I did ne- 
glect any of these accustomed hours, I presently found my 
stomach fainty. And with this custom I lived for twelve 
years in these parts, healthy, without any obstructions, or 
oppilations ; not knowing what either Fever or Ague was." 
He, however, warns against the use of the cacao before pre- 
paration, for the reason that the simple nut, when eaten, as 
it often is by the Creole and Indian women, " doth notably 
obstruct and cause stoppings, and makes them look of a pale 
and earthy color, as do those that eat earthenware and pieces 
of lime wall."* 

As I have already said, the cacao tree is so delicate, and so 
sensitive to exposure, that great care is required to preserve 
it during the early periods of its growth. It commences 
to bear in seven or eight years, and continues productive 
for from thirty to fifty years. Capital and time are there- 
fore required to start an estate ; but once established, it is 
easily enlarged by annual additions. One man, it is calcu- 

* AfttT giving expression to his enthusiasm on the subject of Cacao, 
Grage becomes philosophical, and discourses thus lucidly upon what, in 
these transcendental days, would be called '* the dual nature, harmoniously 
blended," of this wonderful product : 

"Cacao, although a Simple, contains the Quality of the four Elements; 
yet it is held to be cold anri dry, d prcndomino. It is also in the sub- 
stance that rules these two Qualities, restringent and obstructive, of the 
Nature of the Element of the Earth. And as it is thus a mixed and not a 
Simple Element, it hath parts correspondent to the rest of the Elements; 
and particularly it partakes of those which correspond with the Element 
of Air, — that is, heat and moisture, which are governed by unctuous parts; 
there being drawn out of the cacao much Butter, which I have often seen 
drawn out of it by the Criolian women to oint their faces. ♦ ♦ And 
this is very conformable to reason, if we consider that every Element, be 
it never so simple, begets and produceth in the liver four Humors, not 
only differing in temper but substance; and begets more or less of that 
Humor, according as the Element hath more or fewer parts corresponding 
to the substance of that humor which is most ingendered." — A New Sur^ 
vey of the West Indies^ p. 239. 
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Iate«l, i» able to take care of a thousand trees, and harvest 
their crop. As a con2kv|uenee, cacao estates are more valu- 
able tiiaii those of sugar, indigo, cotton, or cochineal. A 
guo«l plantation, with fair attention, will yield an average 
annual pnxluct of twenty ounces of cacao to every tree, which 
for one thousand trees npials twelve hundre<l pounds. At 
the usual market rale of twcnly-five <h>llars the (quintal, this 
would give three huiulrcd dollars jht annum to each ihou- 
Daud tret's and each laborer. Owing to a variety of cause's, — 
some of the most im|K>rtant are obvious enough from what I 
have already sai<l, — this yit»ld is seldom obtained in Nicara- 
gua : but may \k* wlurn order is fully restored, and lalH)r and 
its wages prt)[)erly organizi**!. No means exist for obtaining 
even an approximate estimate of this bram^h of pnxluction 
in Nicaragua, and I shall not therefore attempt to present 
any statistics on the subject, but procee<l with my narrative. 

I was d«*lightcd with the jilantation, and after riding for 
ao hour, until we got l>*wil<icrcd amongst the crt^ss- walks 
and avfuurs, we Wgan to thn»ad our c»ourse back again. 
This was no easv matter, and we marchiMl and counter- 
roarche<l for a long time lM'fon> we struck the right path. 
This will notap|H'ar so surprising when I say that the plan- 
tation t'^mtained nincty-tive thousand trees, which are valuetl 
at one dollar each. 

OiKv in th»' main r«»ad, we paceil slowly along on our return 
to th<* city, with that f(H*ling of satisfiu'tion which is always 
exp<*nencc<i after visiting an obj«*ct that more than reuliises 
the anticipation. I U'gan to indulL^; the pleasing fancy that 
I might yet come to have a cacao plantation, whi<'h would 
be just the thini; f tr a student or a man who K>vtHi his e:is«*. 
It would re<|uin* no ex|H'nsive machinery, no long practice 
in manipulation of any kind ; a lM.>y ould go through all the 
siinple prooi'sses, and th«' whole might U» left for a yt»ar or 
two without suffering the di'terioration of sugar, rice. 4>r 
ocitton plantations. The aummera in El Norte, and the win- 
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ters here amidst the cacao and orange, with only a few days 
of steaming between,— of course the thing was feasible. 

While indulging such reveries as these, my horse, which 
was the fastest walker, had carried me some distance ahead 
of my companion, when turning a sharp corner, I came 
abruptly upon a party of armed men, reclining in easy atti- 
tudes under a large cebia tree. I at once drew rein, and 
they as suddenly leaped to their feet and formed in line. 
My companion at that moment coming up, hurried past me, 
in evident anxiety as to the character of the party, and I fol- 
lowed close at his heels. One who seemed to be in command, 
stepped forward as we aj^proached, exclaiming, "Quien 
vi ve ?" " Amigoa, " friends, replied my companion, cautiously 
avoiding the pass-word of the government, until he knew 
whether the party was a strolling band of " facciosos," or 
regular troops of the State. Meantime we continued to 
approach, as if in perfect confidence, until ordered to stop 
by the person in authority, who advanced a few steps and 
scrutinized us for some moments, and then, with the air of a 
man satisfied, motioned us to go on. As I passed, he lifted 
his hat in recognition, exclaiming, '^ Adios, Seiior Ministro !" 

It was a disguised scout from the garrison, on the lookout 
for a party of insurgents which was reported to be commit- 
ting some excesses in this direction. I had been quite ex- 
cited with the pr()S])ect of an adventure, and even indulged 
a vague ho])e that the one in command might prove to be 
Somoza himself; the upshot was, therefore, something of a 
disappointment. An interview with the robber chief, whose 
name carried terror through the whole country, and a hand- 
some villain withal, — what a i)aragrapli it would have made 
in tlie.se ** Incidents of Travel !^' I was clearly not in luck, 
but comforted myself with the j)ossibility of a night assault 
upon the city, in anticipation of which Ben daily examined 
our armory, re-capped each formidable Colt, and had even 
prepared the proper timbers for barricading our house at a 
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moment's notioe. I tried to work myself into a state of ex- 
dtement anxiety, and suspense, but it was of no use ; wc ate 
and drank inordinately, slept soundly, and altogether voted 
insurrections to be humbugs and bores. 

Tliere was great anxiety for the arrival of the commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the State, General Mufioz, with ri»in- 
fi>rcenientii, and we were amu^^ed for u we<'k with rumors 
that he ha<l just 8tarte<i from Ijcou with a thoiLSiuid men, — 
was within two days* march, — ^and thtrn that he had not 
started at all, that there was trouble in other dopartmentn, — 
in short, the city wjw in a fever, and full of reports ; to 
which, after a few (hiys, wo ceast^d to ILsten, or ILstemil only 
to laugh at them. We almost concurre<l with the Seflorita 
Teresa in the wish that »Somoz:i or General Muiloz would 
come, — she di<ln*t care much which; for in either case this 
chnuiic state of alarm would l>e tenninate<L U|>on the 
whole, she would rather prefer that tlie General should 
arrive, for he was the nuwt jM»lish<Ml nmn in the country, and 
withal would bring his military band, and then then^ wouhl 
be no enii to the evening music in the plaza, and the '* tertu^ 
Uas*^ and 1 tails afterwanls ! 

Between baths in the lake at early dawn, delicious snoozes 
in hammiN'ks at no<m, rides on the lM*:ich in the evening, 
dinners, visits, and a general overhauHng of lMH)ks, |ia|H*r8, 
and luggage, time (>itss4Nl rapidly and pleasantly enough for 
a week. During that iH'ri«Ml. I luul put tMir sick countryman 
in funds, and he had starte«l fn>m Ii«ts Coc<)s, at the head of 
the lake, in a lK)ngo owne«l at San Juan, fi>r that ]M>rt, there 
to wait a vessc*l ft>r the rnitiNi St4it4»s. He came one aHer- 
noon t«> bid us goo<l-byt\ and as I liM»ke«l in his pale ta<'t\ 
inomentArilv f1ush(*4l with the excitement of sUirtiuLr for 
hom«* an«l friends, and heani his low, weak voiee, I coul«i not 
help thinkim; that tlie {MHir fellow wi»uM never n*aeh his 
native lan»i, and little KUp{Mis<vi then th:it I should ever stv 
or bciar from him again. But what was our surprise 
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when, some five or six days thereafter, he came trotting into 
the court on a sorry mule, and in most wofiil plight His 
eyes were very large, and his whole appearance that of a 
man who bears important news. He did not wait to be 
questioned, but started oflF at once with " I've seen him, I've 
seen Somoza I" His voice had all come back again. We 
got the whole of the story directly, told with a natveti and 
earnestness which in themselves, apart from the incidents, 
were convulsing. He had embarked in a small bongo, with 
a colored gentleman, his wife, and two children, as passen- 
gers, — catalogued in the recital as "an old nigger, a &t 
wench, and two naked picaninnies." The narrow chopa he 
had the satisfaction of sharing with these pleasant compan- 
ions ; but after one night's trial, he had arranged that he 
might occupy it alone in the aftiemoons, on condition that 
his fellow-passengers should have exclusive possession of it 
the rest of the time. The second night, therefore, he watched 
the stars and kicked his heels in the bow, and had only just 
commenced his afternoon's lease on the succeeding day, and 
began dreaming of home, wlien he was aroused by a great 
commotion and loud words. He found the sails all taken in, 
a boat fall of armed men, with a swivel at the bow, along- 
side, and a number of others similarly manned close by. 
His colored companion was dumb, and of a dull ashy color, 
while the spouse, with a child in each arm, was prone and 
sobbing in the bottom of the boat. The crew were in a like 
plight, their teeth foirly chattering with alarm. Standing 
beside the mast was a tall, graceful man, with a feather in 
his hat, a red Spanish cloak hanging over one shoulder, a 
brace of naked pistols stuck in his belt, and a drawn sword 
in his hand, with its point resting on the rower's seat beside 
him, — who was questioning the trembling patron, with bent 
brow and eagle eyes, in a tone which our friend said would 
have drawn the truth from a stone, lie comprehended at 
once that this was Somoza, and at first had a notion of taking 
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a shot at him, but thought better of it on the whole, and con* 
eluded to watch the turn of events, and ao hij down again. 
The questioning wa8 kept up for a very long time, as it 
api reared to him, while pretending to be asleep, but ue vert be- 
lesa keeping a sharp lookout When he had iiniiihed, 
Sumoza gave some order to his men, and stepped toward.** 
the chojxjL Our poor friend thought it all up with him, but 
the insurgent chief only stooped down and took his ana, ex- 
claiming, with a smile, in broken EuglLsh, '* llow do, mc 
amigo Americano?" Greatly relieved, our friend got up, 
whereu|x>n Somoza dropped his sword, and throwing hL* 
arms an>und him, gave him an embrace, la £sjxmola^ wiiich 
made his back ache even now to think of. This wa.s repeated 
several times, until the pain, overcoming all alarm, he erieil 
in very agony, '• No mas, seiior, no mas T' No more, sir, no 
more ! But this inlliction only terminated to give place to 
another; for, taking both of our friend's hands in his own, 
with the ^rri{>e of a vice, he shook them until his arms were 
on the {loint of leaving hts sliuulders ; delivering, meantime, 
an ener;;etic oration, perfectly unintelligible to his auditor, 
who i^ouM only ejaculate, in broken syllables, **Si, seflor! si, 
si, sefior I !'* yes, sir! yes, yes sir 1 1*' This linUlunl, Si)!nozt4 
took a splendid ring from his tinger, and insisted on placing: 
it on the hand of our friend, who, however, hx»king u]»on it 
in the (hmble light of stolen j)n)i»erty and a briln*, stunlily 
refuMHl to aa*ept it. He gathered tiiatSomoz:i Wiis going to 
attack San Carlos, and thus get |M>ssex»ion of the arms and 
ammunition store«l there, and of which he st4>od in mueii 
ne«<l. Simoza piirted from him with much kindnr^s and 
after ^nvinir scjme onlers in a thrt*atening tone to the patron, 
retin*<l to his own b(»at ; when*u]Mm the patron an«l his frew 
piek«*il up their oars and pulleil like mad, on th«' bark traek 
towanlsUranada. The last glim|isethat w:is had of Siiii<>/;i, 
he was standing in the stern of his boat, conspicutMus am<ing>t 
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his half-naked men, from his red cloak and dancing plmne^ 
worn after the fashion of the mailed conquistadors. 

Somoza, we afterwards learned, affected great attachment 
to the Americans, and at an early stage of his operations, 
had sent a courier to our Consul, bearing a letter fall of 
assurances of good feeling, and expressing his determination 
after "regulating the Government," of proceeding to San 
Juan to expel the English " ladrones." He was neverthe- 
less accused of being in the English interest, and acting 
directly or indirectly under British instigation. 

I have, in a preceding chapter, anticipated the result of 
Somoza's visit to San Carlos, in its capture and that of our &t 
&iend the commandante. The capture was made without 
firing a gun, nor was it attended with excesses of any kind. 

With the information thus obtained of the whereabouts 
and destination of Somoza, the long-expected attack on the 
city receded in the distant perspective, and I resolved to pro- 
ceed at once to Leon, especially as I began to entertain sus- 
picions that the obstacles in the way had been magnified with 
a view of keeping us in Granada as j)ledges for its safety. 
That aflernoon, liowever, a courier, which I had despatched 
to Leon, returned, bringing positive intelligence that General 
Mufloz was on the road, and at that moment at the large 
Indian town of Masaya, half a day^s march distant, where he 
had arrested a number of persons implicated in the insurrec- 
tion, and, in virtue of extraordinary powers, conceded by 
Governinent, was engaged in trying them by the summary 
process of martial law. lie brought advices from Mr. Consul 
Livingston, that a party of twenty-five volunteers from among 
the Californians stopping in Ijcon had been furnished with 
horses by the Government, and wouhl set out in a day or 
two for Granada, to escort the Ijcgation to the capital. He 
also brought a number of the Governmental decrees and pro- 
clamations, showing that the state authorities were taking the 
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mo0t efficient means in their ]>owor to ])ut down the inBUi^ 
gentfl and restore the peace of the State. Perhaj^s the mode 
of {ireccilure cannot be l>ettcr nhowii than hy the following 
prrichiniation.s, decrees, and aiinounoenients, from i\w oilicial 
bulletins, which will ak^o serve to give an insight into the 
nature of the troubles which afilieted the State, au<l iUustrate 
the rtylc of oom])osition, and the character of the apiM^als 
nui4le use of by those in public station. The latter were 
of nei*eAsity adapte<l to touch the ]H»|>u]ar mind, and must 
therefon.\ give us some i(h*a of its bent, the principles which 
it reganled as most im|M)rtant to Ik? sustained, and the dan>;e» 
moiit e^^Mitial to W". arrestinl. I have alreadv intimated that 
the existing troubles had their primary ori;rin in the viru- 
lence of the parties which divided the State: but that the 
proximate Ciiu.*5*r of the insurn»ction wiu* the malefactor, So- 
moza, who ha<l ^^atheriMl a considerabK* numl>er of n^'kli'ss 
cbamcters around him, an<l set all law at deliance. At tirst, 
and until overt acts were c«>mmitte<i, such Wiis the strm^h 
of {Kirty fi^elintr, it is iii»t imiN»ssible that the oppositi(»n to 
the Government was tlisjMiwMl to re^/ard tin' movements of 
Sumo/a with indulgence, if n<»t {H»sitivc favi»r. Hut when it 
became ap|>arent that his blows wen* aimed at all ordi-r. and 
that his n*al obji*cts were revenue and plunder, party di>tinc- 
tions were forp»tt«*n : the op]H»>ition n«i lt»np'r l«M»kcd ujK>n 
his acts in the >imple li;;ht of U'in;;embarr;u*sinL'tothe tinv 
eminent, but ;is directcil a^'aiiist theniSi*tves and the IhmIj 
p«ilitie, and, fi»ru'»'ttin;r all lhi*ir pn*vious predihvtions, heart- 
ily se«>nded the measures which wen' ad«ipii»il to rest«>re the 

public |H*4lCt\ 

In one of the public |iii|H'rs of the time it was s.*iid : 

"In rtfty rrpuMie, partn»< havo Always rjn^T***!. •ml alway* wjH • \ut, 
Ituirifritt an<l n«*«***Ary tliat xUry ^ImmiM. in «>r»liT t«» imM a.* «h«H-k- •■•.•■ on 
the othrr. ati«l (hii« |iri«*<-< ( thr {mMio wi-iUrf II<tii«"tt1y li!l^ ' .* ic 
their Tif*W4 c»f n'liain mra^urr* of iiatiiiual pulii-T. aii*l m lht> tin .«:.>ii u! 
whioh every citiirn luuiit t««-l liit* «|t'r|iv*t iulerevt, wv tiave loii^ lu**!, in 
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Nicaragua, two parties, bearing the somewhat extraordinary names of 
' Timbucos* and ' Calandracas.* So far from regarding this circumstanoo 
as a thing to be deplored, the well-wishers of the State have witnessed 
it with satisfaction, as showing that the people at large comprehended 
the nature of republican institutions, and the necessity of deciding for 
themselves, upon whatever, of a public nature, might affect them or their 
interests. We have seen one of these parties, after a long struggle, in 
which arguments were substituted for bayonets, and ballots for bullets, 
succeeding the other, and reforming the fundamental law of the State, 
while the other, as in duty bound, yielded peaceably to the will of the 
majority. The laborer pursued his avocations undisturbed while this 
peaceable revolution was going on ; the merchant continued his legiti- 
mate business ; no blood was spilled, no women widowed, or children 
rendered fatherless. 

" The monstrous faction which now threatens the State belongs to no 
party ; it is a Yandalic horde, aiming, by vile means, at unwarrantable 
ends, and directing its efforts against the Government, not because of the 
policy of that Grovernment^ but because it is charged with the execution 
and vindication of the laws which this faction would annul and destroy I 
It is made up of enemies of order, of liberty, and of humanity. Let not 
former differences of opinion blind men to the real enormity of the insur- 
rection ; let no party favor this attempt to overturn not only the existing, 
but all governments, and plant anarchy in the soil of peace. When the 
country is threatened, we are neither * Tinibucos' nor * Calandracas,' but 
Nicaraguans. We cannot believe that this faction, which has no princi- 
ples, no policy, no monil incentives to action, and whose constant object 
is the destruction of society, can find sympathy or support^ except amongst 
assassins and robbers," 

The first step taken by the Government, upon ascertaining 
the formidable character of the insurrection, is indicated 
below. 

OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 

Leon, June 19, 1849. 
** No man shall be molested or persecuted on account of his opinions, of whaterer 
nature they may be, provided that he does not by any overt act infringe the laws.'* 
— Art. 90 of the Comtitution. 

"Every one has seen with horror the devastation which has followed 
in the steps of the barbarous Bernabe Somoza since his arrival in the 
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town of St. (ii-orp*, in tht* I)«*partiiirnt Mrriiliniiul. Ilr liurMf*il aii«l 
dr«<tlAti-<l ir.s tiaL-icntlAM. and fihVf the rity of Hi v art to th«* tlaiii**^, at the 
■Am** l.Uf tlmt. willi tht* honlo tliat lolIi>wi# him, ht* attHt'k«H| tht* puriiMii) 
oT thf liiif. aii'l thi* variou!* |Mitriut.<i a<«.'ii'ijihU'<l thcrt*, who, atU'r having 
fu*tA:n»ii a "if^'i* of rlcvrn (lay:<, in Uh* nui'^t heroic inaniuT. Wfrt* inni- 
|H*i!«*«l fi» n-irfat ;^thrri'!nri', th«» Siiprnuf tfi»viTnnn'nt, in (li.<H'har^i* o! 
ti;** (iiiiu-.^ nn|io.'4fil u|Miii it l»y hnnianiry. ri'ii^ion, uinl the country, hM 
lariunl lilt' following extraonlinary i)fiTi*i's: 

"God, I'siiiN. LlllKKTY." 

I>KrAnTMKNT OK War; 

II«»ri«i: OK TMK GiiVKUXMI.NT. LwiN. JlNK l!'. 1*<I9. 

** 7h the Oeneral'in'Cfii'-/. f^'tmmnu'litfjth RnjuUir Furrm nt th* SUit^ : 

"Sir: Thtr Suprfnu* KxiM-utjVi' I'uWit Iul-* «jiili*ir"l nii* !.• •-•■iiiriiiirui-att* 
to Tuu the following dt'LTiTS for fXiviitmn : liL'lTkAliO." 

No. I. 

**Ir hiivini: {•^>nie nt'<i"isAry U* th** wdMteing nf the Sratf tn put an 
CD*! til rhi' anurrliii-al nioVfnii'nt.'i whii-h thri'ut«*n with <lf«rrui-t..>M the 
pi-r">*<i.« »!.•! prii|H'rtic.<* of thf I >i 'pari merits nriiMiTat ati*i M«-riii:i>n;i!. antl 
wi..' (i ii>i\v ih^tiirli tin' p-ii'Tiil |nm«i'. tlu'ri-ftirr, in vifWuf th> {HTt-mpiory 
rxiji-i.i'V. ufA in jipliT to ?«u\i" till' liliiTiy *>f thi- |M'iipli>. umi t>> ji it the 
St.1'* .:i :i p'i-itiiiti til ili'tiii'l ii-> iMii«-[M'ipli'nri' aiiil inti .:n!y. ii<<w p!.M-fd 
in vxin-Aii' 'LinL'tT iiy iIm* rffii-.il nf iti<- iSnt.-h < iiiViTnn«iiit t<i l.<ti-n to 
<fur ' lii.tji" *A' rf'lri-*^ ii^'aM^t iIh- u-u:p.»*;"U "-f ih*- inn't prii'Mu- p.i:t of 
our ttTi;t.. :;••-., iii coiiforniity wjili Art. -l"*. Si-. It. of tin* Cun:*t:tii::iin. it 
\iA^ N-«-ii anil is 

DKCRKKI): 

••Am. 1. Ail I'iii/fn** '»f Nh-Arair'ia. fri»Mi th»* a;:e«* t>f -ixttt-n ti» firtv Vfars, 
art' r«*<j'i)riil hy ihi' fiinilarrii*ii*al Uw tn lukf up arin^ Ji -Miiik-i't iif the 
puM.ir •■r«li-r aii'i lifnTorial ifi!i'L'r:ty nf tin- Srati-. r\«t}.!::.^ i.nly tlie 
clfrfcTV. aii'l th'i-M- wli«i. by •^nuf phy-iOAJ ilifti •. uri- .i*- 1 !'• ly .ii< .ijari- 
ta(«''i f'lr in.I.tary ••■r\;«i'. 

•* Am. -. Th'-y ar«- !:.••:•'!• 'ri- ri-ipnrfl U* pri—i-n: 'li* ::.-• lit - I-r • :.: 'liiii'iit, 
with tli»'.r •■•!■. .J-::;*-!.**. a:fl all li-ir-f* «!.i| ii,-,li-* wK . :i liii v ii.ay |m»«- 
IM'S"'. hijiirt- •}»•• . ;. • ? "J' ihi- ;■!:• •■■• "l" \\u- I !!•■ .:i rh.-. ■ 'v. ■ : I • ; •:*• thif 
liV>""<*' ^ I ••;!.:ii.i:.-i< :• .^i (ti<- •!• p.irlnn t.*« 

"Art. .*: li.i" hT-. . .iii'l in i.i". a* .ir'tri-j. l .«: trj .«■ wl... i-. •. • p-i -i-ijt 
liicinM'lvi'o, arc ii«i<ii' to \<r M*i/4tl hy iU-tai'tt!Uf:iU ol tCviop^ M'til otit lor 
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that purpose, and the owners will incur the penalty, in case thej are 
lost, of being excluded from recovering their value, as provided by Art 
173, Sea 1, of the Constitution, besides being themselvea subject to 
the penalties prescribed by Art 104 of the penal code. 
^ Art. 4. The forces which may be enrolled shall hold themaelves in 
readiness to move whenever and wherever required. 
" Given in Leon this 19th of June, 1849. 

"NORBERTO RAMIREZ." 

No. 2. 

''To save the State from anarchy, and to enable it to defend its terri- 
torial integrity, in compliance with duty, and in use of constitutional 
power, it is 

DECREED: 

Art. 1. That the General in Chief, Don Jose Trinidad MuSob, is 
fully authorized to put an end to the existing insurrection, and to restore 
complete order, as also to place the State in an attitude to defend its 
territorial integrity ,* his orders are therefore to be punctually executed 
by the legionary commanders, and exactly complied with by the conir 
missaries, not only for ordinary but extraordinary expenses. 

Given in Leon, this 19th of June, 1849. 

NORBERTO RAMIREZ. 

Decrees were also issued for the collection of an extraordi- 
nary tax^ and requiring persons entering tlie various towns 
to procure passports. The proclamation of the Supreme Di- 
rector, Ramirez, was a well written appeal to the patriotism 
of the people, concluding as follows : 

" No good object can be attained by disturbing the public peace, and 
the misguided men who have joined in these lawless movements forget 
that their interests are identical with those of all other citizens ; forget 
that their conduct must destroy every social and civil privilege, and 
plunge society into its savage, chaotic state, when might shall subvert 
right ; and when life, liberty, nor possessions are secure. Hatred begets 
hatred, and vengeance, vengeance; and they who strike against the 
wholesome restraints of law, will themselves be stricken down in its falL 

*' People of Nicaragua, by your choice I have been placed in a position 
where my authority is individually greater than yours; but your blood 
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m much Talue as mine ; my iiit^rests are yours, and those of the 
BAtion. Let mc then, both as a magMtratc and a citiu'n, conjure you, in 
tb« name uf humanity, by our hoi>e9 of future prof«pcrity, and on behalf 
of our country, to rally to the Mupjiort of tlie coniftitution and the lawa, 
azi«i thus confound our eniMuic:*, and realize the ble^isingii which shall 
flow from pt-ace and the Uiiiinteuance of public order." 

The aililresH of the General in Chief of the State to his 
sohlit^ns furnishes a very favorable exainj)le of the style of 
AiK'h documents in Central America; and itis introduction 
will, in this respect at least, prove interesting. 

** Soldi EKfl ! 

'* Tlif honored standard of order, which you have hitherto so f^loriously 
Mistain«*<I. i<« afrain attacked. Forty intrepid men of your number covered 
thenuM*! %-<*!• with glory, in maintaining the city of Ri vas against oviTwhelming 
DumU'rs: yielding only with their lives the trust (X)nfid(*<l to their care. 
Since tiieir lamented fall, over which a hen^aved country is still w(*4*ping, 
lber» has been no check on the wanton atrocitii's of tht* robt>ers and 
Vandals who overcame thenL The devastation which moves with the 
insurgents will extend all over the Sute, if not opposed by the honor, 
Talor, and patriotism you have so con^>icuou9ly exhibite<i in othi*r days. 
What will become of our beautiful country, companions in arms, if this 
turbulence, which finds its food in blood and ash<*s, does not enoounter, 
to ita savage progress, the invincible obntai^le of your nmrap*? 

" Toil are called upon to guard the supreme j>ow«t« nf the Slate, as 
jTou have sworn to do at the font of your flag. Your Inyaity and hrroiim 
have been and are still the sliield of the conntrv. nt>t U**.* than the tt^rrur of 

m 

those who compass its destruction and your entlavenifnt. Tlif !M)u1 of the 
hero of Rivaa, the valiant Martinez, will glory in your triumph over the 
enemiea of the country for which he dietl I 

"Fellow Crnixata, Krir^iimi or S^m-iitt ! 

** Social order is attacked : the lava of sanguinary di'Stniction thn'stms 
to overflow our dean*9t interests. The a«!«a>i!<in of the honi»ri*«l Vt-iuTio. 
•nd of the innocent Solorio, tiie de^tmyrr of th<* i»a<*iric Riva«. mul th«> 
bated ("ause of innumerable othi*r inffortuiH*^. hat •vilutitl a |f'rt:i'ti u|* 
the unreflecting people of the d4*partin«-rit M*'nihoiiuIfr«i;ii their alU-jiAiict*. 
•od is leading them into the din^•t ini<|ui(i**«. whiK*. I.kf aixiilitr Nfro, 
be reveb above the niins of the capitol of tltat unfurtunati' ili*|Mirtii.i'iii. 
Bnt if your vak>r and patriotism unite to sup|iort ttu* rauw* of urUiT, they 
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will interpose an efficient obstacle to the dangers which threaten us^ and 
turn back in confusion the enemies of the State. 

" The supreme government, the centre of order, has invested me with 
the largest authority to act for its support; and with your effective aid, I 
go with my soldiers to fulfill the duties with which I am charged. The 
country asks, if it need be, the lives of her sons ; our wives, mothers, and 
children look to you in this emergency for the security of their liberty and 
lives! 

JOSE TRINIDAD MUNOZ. 

" Head-quarters, June 21, 1849." 

The subjoined is also a specimen of the announcements 
and appeals made by the editors of the official Bulletin, with 
the view to rouse the patriotism of the people, and concen- 
trate their indignation against the insurgents. 

" We denounced before the people, in a previous number, the incendi- 
arism, pillage, and bloodshed, with which that most ferocious barbarian^ 
(antropo/agOj) Bemabe Somoza, had desolated the department Meridional; 
but those crimes were as nothing in comparison with the most unheard-of 
outrages and unparalleled barbarisms which he has more recently com- 
mitted in tliat important section of the State. He has spared neither age 
nor sex, not even the unresisting wounded, nor the corpses of the dead; 
and with impious hand has seized upon the sacred vessels in the temple 
of the God of Justice, who, penetrating at a single glance the hearts of 
men, and always as just as inexorable in the end, will as assuredly save 
the virtuous, as he will, with his terrible lightnings, strike down the 
wicked and the criminal In evidence of the new and almost incredible 
horrors which have filled up the cup of sorrow, for all those who possess 
souls and human sympathies, we publish the following account^ communi- 
cated by Don Trinidad Salazar, commandant in the department Oriental, 
to the Goneral-in-chief : 

" ' I have positive news from Rivas, that Somoza is still in that city, 
perpetrating every excess. He has shot all the wounded ; robbed even 
the sacred vessels in the churches, and is on the eve of entirely burning 
the city. He has disinterred the body of Lieut Col Martinez, and dragged 
it naked through the streets. In short, these are but few examples of 
the thousand horrible acts committed by this barbarous man. Within 
an hour has died in this city, from the effects of his wounds, our friend, 
the brave Capt Santos Ramirez, notwithstanding every means were ex- 
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faiuftad to mwe him; aod it only reniAins for me to pay his remains 
tb^ir law t Bed hooora.* 

*' IlifW terrible to tlie ima|ni^tion, how diiigraceful to humanity, are 
de««ls like these, oomniitted on the spot con!HK.Tate<i by tlie blood of the 
befx» and Cliristian, tlie honored Don Manuel Antonio do la (Vrda, first 
chK-f of Nicarajfua, who.^ satfrred corpse waA alio thus outrA;;<M] in tliose 
day<« of barbarUm which liave been looked bai.*k to with horror, but 
vhK.h bear no {»arallel to tho!«e now imnsin^ in tliat unfiirtunate depart- 
meoL 

** Ihjt tbcHe noble soldier*, the brave Martinez and Ramin*z, nhall re- 
ceive llw riteji of sepulchre in our h«»art*«. There we will i-njjrave <leep 
tlietrmeni* tries. Tlieir conduct xhall be forever an example to our soldiers, 
to the fnend^ of humanity, and the ailmirent of true honor. Our breasta 
ahall be iIm* temples where they !*hall riH.*«Mve the tribute of our f^atitude, 
and immortal f?l<»ry. God's justice and the sword of the violated laws 
have pnue forth to avenge their bloo<i !" 

Ilaviii^r received these docuinents and the information 
aoconipaiiying them, I relinquished the idea of an iinme<iiate 
departure, ami determined to wait for the arrival of the Cal- 
ifomian escort. The news of the General's apj)r«)afli created 
great joy; an<l the Ik*I1s were rung and guns finvl in t«»ken 
of mtiKfaction. He was exjHX't^'d to arrive the next <lay; 
and that evening a **banda*' was published, re<}uiring the 
houses on the principal 8tn*ets and on the pla/:i to )m* deco* 
rated, and everything put in onler to n»ceive him. The pub- 
lication of the "bonda^* was a novelty to us. It wiis done 
in this wise: a party of s<ddiers, precedinl by a drum and 
fifip, and a municipal ofliciT, mari^hed through all the princi- 
pal streets, stopping at each cnrner, when the music cc;L<ed, 
and the officer t4N>k off his hat and read the pnH-lamation 
aloud, while the |)eople thrust out their ht*ads ami listent^d. 
We laughed at first at this new nuMic of pubIi>hiitL' thf laws, 
bat in the end came to n*g:tnl it as not a bad iii«'a. 

That evening, there iM-iu:; nt>h)ng<TfiMr<d' th*- ''far* 'insula*,*' 
vehad no difficulty in makin;/ up a large ridin;: p:irty fi*r the 
Laguna de Salinas, distant about four iiiib's friMii ih*' citji 
which was n'prevenU^il to un x<4 lN*ing luwi-r than lak«* Nica* 
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ragua, salt, and shut in by perpendicular rocks. We fol- 
lowed the "camino real," in the direction of Leon, for a 
short distance, and then turned oflF on a narrow mule path, 
amongst the trees and bushes. It was very evident that the 
"caballeros" who accompanied us were determined to show 
us a specimen of their horsemanship, and rode at breakneck 
pace, keeping a bright lookout for the trunks and branches 
of the trees, now bending to their horses* necks to escape the 
latter, and now throwing their feet dextrously out of the 
stirrups, to avoid hitting the former. Thanks to early 
habits of life, this was no very severe trial to me, and I kept 
even pace with the rest, to their evident surprise, and the 
strengthening of their conviction that the Yankees were 
"up" to everything. We passed, here and there, a cane 
hut, surrounded by plantain trees, corn-fields, and patches of 
yucas, over ridges of volcanic scoriae, covered only with grasa^ 
down into ravines with a scramble, and out again with a 
leap, and in half an hour came to the brink of the lake. I 
disimmnted, and pushed through the trees and bushes to the 
edge of the precipice, and saw, far down, hundreds of feet 
below me, the glistening waters of the lake, surrounded on 
all sides by the same bare, blistered, black walls, with a rim 
of verdure skirting the water's edge. Mounting again, we 
rode a little fuitlier, to the sole place of descent, in part 
natural, but chiefly artilicial. A narrow path, half-cut, half- 
worn, ill the rock, wound down before us, something after 
the manner of the winding stairways in monumental columns, 
only not so wide. The horses picked their way cautiously, 
avoiding the loose stones, while the rider had enough to do 
to prevent his legs from being jammed against the wall of 
roek on either hand. A man had previously been sent 
ahead, to see that the way was clear, f^r there is no turning 
around in this narrow passage, which no doubt owes its origin 
to the aborigines, and is hardly wide enough to admit the 
passage of a horse. This cut passed, we came to a place 
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where the fallen debris and rocks made a kind of shelf or 
terrace. Here we left our horses, the declivity below being 
very steep, and the rocks slippery withal, an<l proct*e<led on 
fo<>t, — leaping from one stone to the other, and catching at 
bushes and saplings to check our descent. We s^nm cmhu* to 
the sliore of tlie lake, where, Ix^vond a line or l>elt oi bush<»s, 
was a narrow beach of line sand. The water wjis verv clear 
and limpid, but had a sulphury or yellowish gnn^n C(»l<>r 
where it was dee{)er, a little tlistance from the sh<>n\ It was 
fllightly salt to the taste, fmm the minerals heUl in solution. 
We observe*! sr)me small tishes, and were told that there 
were alligators, but how they got here was a mystery ; as I 
have alreaily said, the lake is surrounde<l by alisolutely pre- 
cipitous walls of ruck, several hundred feet in height, with 
DO pnu*ticable desciMit f«»r man or beast, except at this |H>int. 
It was evident enough that the lake was of volcanic origin; 
but in what way forme<l, was not so clear. The black and 
frowning rocks seeme<l to imply that it w:is an ancient cniter; 
but this oonclasion w:is somewhat shaken by the fact that, 
from the plain, u|Hm the wt^stern side of the lake, rose a con* 
ical hill, or small mountain, whirh had been a volc:int), and 
exhibited a crater. Had the earth sunk suddenlv hen\ dur^ 
isg some terrible convukion of nalun»? ** Quien s:iU'?** We 
ttfterwards found numen>us other lakes, eipially extraonlin- 
uy, and some of considerably larjrer size. This one, called 
in the aboriginal languaire* Ticndiri. was, I sht»uM think, 
about thrtH* miles in cin^umftTemv.' The tn^t-s gn^w t«» the 
rerj edge of the pnsMpii^*, and vines and cn'cjwrs hunir in 
waving festoons down its rui:gi\l siiK*s; altocetlnr term- 
ing an impressive pictun*. Our appDHMation <if it \v;i< Tmt a 

* Ori4Nio (1529) nmyn t*( thi* Uk«*. " In ih«* pruviinv <»f !> riA :- ai)'>tli«*r 
Iftkr, the water t>r which it i^lt, hki* that ut' tht* <M<a: aii<i ih*> tiA\'>r n\ ih<i 
ftiih, wbu*h It |ir«M]iirt*4 ill uhun>lAMti>\ i^ far iiu|N'n<>r to thut •>{' t!f other 
frmh wati*r Iak«*4 of whirh I have «]»"krti. It m about • Irajpi** an>i a haJtt, 
or two iMfiMS, fnmi GrmuaiU, ur SalUrbA.** 

2:< 
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Kttle enhanced by the feeling, half of curiosity and half of 
awe, which every one must experience upon witnessing, for 
the first time, the terrible effects of volcanic forces, and 
which no familiarity ever materially weakens. 

We were hot, weary, and thirsty, when we had clambered 
again to where our hors^ were fastened, and emptied a flask 
of " agua ardiente" and water, with which one of the party 
had considerately supplied himself in much less time than it 
takes me to make the confession, and with a satis&ction 
which I shall not attempt to describe. We returned leisurely, 
for the shades of evening were Mling, and the narrow path 
was much obscured by the trees. It was late when we 
reached the city, which had now recovered fix)m the chilling 
influences of impending danger, and was gay and cheerfuL 
The streets were thronged with noisy children, and the 
sefioras and sefioritas were all seated in the doorways or in 
the balconied windows, in quiet enjoyment of the cool even* 
ing breeze, which swung the lamps, suspended in front of 
each liouse, slowly to and fro. There seemed to be a sense 
of the luxury of mere existence among the inhabitants, which 
the traveller looks for in vain except under the tropics, and 
which there appears to be in perfect harmony with nature. 

We had scarcely entered the main street, when my com- 
panions suddenly stopped short, and taking off their hats, 
turned back again. Without comprehending fully the 
reason, I did the same. The next moment, however, I heard 
the tinkling of a bell, and looking around the corner, 
saw a procession of persons with uncovered heads, each 
bearing a light, preceded by a boy ringing a bell, who was 
followed by some men playing on violins, and a guard of 
soldiers surrounding four persons who supported, with silver 
rods, a crimson silken canopy, over a j)riest dressed in his 
robes, and carrying the host. The children fled to the sides 
of the street and fell on their knees, as did also all the inhab- 
itants, upon the approach of the procession, which was pro- 
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oeeding to the house of some one dangcroiLsly ill, or dying. 
We stixxl in the cross street, with uncovered heads, as it 
pafl8e<l by. It was only a few years before that a party of 
' foreigners had been torn from their horses and otherwise 
maltreated, because they did not dismount and kneel on an 
occasion like this. The people, however, had now become 
oimparatively enlightened and lilHtnil, and exacted nothing 
beyond a decent resjXHJt for their religious notions and cere- 
monies. It looked rather strangely to see a tile of soldiers, 
frith glancing bayonets, surrounding u priest bent on such a 
miflsion ; but either to insure proper resjx^ct, or to show it, 
the guard is never omittecl, if men and muskets are, by any 
possibility, to be found. Sometimes the priest rides in a 
luml>ering carriage, or is carried in a litter or chair, on men^s 
shoulders. 

That night, until eight o'clock there was a firing of ** bom- 
baa" in the plaza, and general demotistrations of satisfaction 
everywhere, to say nothing of great prepirations for the 
morrow, the day announce<l fortlie arrival of General MuQoz 
and his veteranos. Preceding that event, and the recital of 
what followed, it will not be uninteresting to turn for a 
moment to the early history of Gnina«Li, which was a <;ity 
grown, long before the Pilgrims lande<l at Plymouth, and be- 
fore Hudson entered the bay of New York. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DCJ«0)VKRr or jcicaraoua in 1522; oil ooxzalcs di atila, axd his march 

IN-T«> THE (X>r!VTRT ; LANDS AT NICOTA ; KEACIICS XIOAHACrA AND HAf« AX 
ITTCRVIEW Wmi ITS CAZIQI'K ; IM ClAWKLY QrESTI05i:n ; MAROIES TO DIRI- 
ANt:A. WIICRI HK IS AT nWT RECEIVED, BUT ArTKRWARDS ATTACKED AND 
FORCED TU retreat; PECrUARlTIKS OF Till ABORlUINKi* ; TIIKIR WEALTH; 
ARRIVAL or rHANCISCO HERNANDEZ DE CORDOVA ; HK SUBDUES THE (.X)rNTRT, 
AND FOUNDS THE CITIES OF GRANADA AND LEON; RETURN OF GONZALES; 
QUARRELS BETWEEN THE CONQUERORS ; PEDRO ARIAS DE AVILA THE FIRIVT 
GOVERNOR OF NICARAOUA ; HIS DEATH ; IS SUCCEEDED RT RODERIGO DE CON- 
TEE RA.<« : HIS SON, HERNANDEZ DI CONTRERAS, REBEU AGAINST SPAIN; MEDI- 
TATES THE ENTIRE INDEPENDENCE OF ALL SPANISH AMERICA ON THE PACIFIC ; 
SCtVKEDS IN CARRTING NICARAGUA; 8AIUB FOR PANAMA; CAPTURICS IT; 
MARCHiSi ON NOMBRK DE DIOS, BUT DIES ON THE WAT ; FAILURE OF HIS DARING 
AND GIGANTIC PROJECT; 8UIISEQEUNT INCORPORATION OF NICARAGUA IN THI 
nCE-ROTALTT OF GUATEMALA. — THE CITY OF GRANADA IN 1<3(J5, BT THOMAS 
OAGI, AN ENGLISH MONK ; NICARAGUA CALLED " MAHOMEt's PARADISE ;" THK 
nirORTANCI OF GRANADA AT THAT PEKIdD ; SUBSEQUENT ATTACK BY THK 
PIRATn IN 10O8; IS BURNT ; THEIR AC(H)UNT OF IT; THE SITE OF GRANADA ; 
KUGIRILITT OF ITS POSITION; POPULATION; COMMERCE; FOREIGN MERCHANTS; 

ramiptcnvE imp^jrtance. — lake Nicaragua; its dw'overt and expia>ra- 
Tioji ; interesting account of it bt the chronicler ovieih», written in 

1541 ; ITS OCTLET DIS(X>VERED BT CAPTAIN DIEGO MACUUCA ; THE WILD 
beasts on its SHORES ; THE LAGUNA OF SONfJoZANA ; SHARKS IN THE LAKE, 
Tmcm RAPACITT ; SUPPOSEO tides IN THE LAKE ; EXPLANATION OF THE nU- 
VOVKNOIf. 

The first Spanuird who penetrated into Nicarn^io, wa« 
Gil Gonzales de Avila, in th«* year 1522. lie wiiKnl from 
Panama, and landoii wmicwheri* upon the shon* of th«» Gulf 
of Nieoya, proKibly in the s<»uthi»m dfpartmcnt of Nioara^rua, 
now bearing th«» name of Xicoya, or(iuanai*a*(te. With four 
horses and a hundred foUowens he advanced to the north- * 
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ward over land, meeting in his progress with several petty 
chiefe, and finally came to the territories of a powerful 
cazique called Nicoya, who, says Peter Martyr, " courteously 
entertained him, and gave him fourteen thousand pieces of 
eight in gold thirteen carats fine, and six idols of the same 
metal, each a span long," in return for which, adds Herrara, 
Gonzales " gave him some Spanish toys, and baptized him 
and all his subjects, being six thousand in number." 

Here Gonzales heard of a powerful chief named Nicaragua, 
and proceeding fifty leagues to the northward, arrived in his 
territories, which were between the lake of Nicaragua and 
the sea, comprising the district of which the city of Nicara- 
gua or Rivas is now the capital, and which occupies the site 
of the aboriginal town. To this chief, Peter Martyr tells us, 
De Avila sent the same message which " our men were wont 
to deliver to the rest of the Indian kings, before they }vould 
press them, that is to say, that they should become Chris- 
tians, and admit their subjection to the King of Spain, if 
they did not which, then war and violence would be used 
against them." But Nicaragua, it appears, had heard of the 
*' sharpness of the Spanish swords," and received Gonzales 
courteously and with great state, presenting him with 
** twenty-five thousand pieces of eight in gold, many gar- 
ments, and plumes of featliers." Gonzales prevailed upon 
him to be baptized, as he accordingly was, with nine thou- 
sand of his subjects. Their sole objection to the rite was the 
prohibition of making war, and " of dancing when they were 
drunk," alleging that " they did nobody harm thereby, and 
that they could not quit their colors, weapons, and plumes 
of feathers, and let the women go to war, whilst they applied 
themselves to spin, weave, and dig, which belonged to the 
females and slaves." Nicaragua a.sked many shrewd ques- 
tions of the Spaniards, one of which was, " why so few men 
coveted so much gold ?" " Gonzales being a discreet man," 
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oboerres Ilerrara, "gavo suck aiLswcrs as satisfied hinii" 
although tbey have not been preserved.* 

After much persuasion Nicaragua consented that "the 
idols which he worshipped should be cast down, and a crr)fl8 
set up in the temple, which was hung with fine cotton cloths; 
and thus the country was converted!'* 

From the territories of this chief, Gonzales, being every- 
where kindly receive<l, [lenetnited the country in various 
direction.**, and saw many towns, which, says Ilcmira, 
"though not large, were go<Kl and |>opul«)us;' and multi- 
tudes flockeil along the ways to see the Spanish beards, and 
habitH, and their horses, wlii<*h were so strange to them." 
While thiw engagt'd, lie encountenMl a warlike c:izi<pie, ealle<l 
Dinan/jfin, a name that is jH»rjK?luated in that of the existing 
towns of DlriauJfi^ Dlriumn^ antl Ximiin\ situated aboiit lifty 
miles to thi» north-westwanl of Nicaragua, ThLscliiefwas 
mttendeil by five huiulre«l men, with seventtvn women, who 
wore many gold plates. They were drawn uj) in onler, but 

I CM P(*t(*r ^(artrr jn^'^*^ (luiu* a niiiniN^ acfMunt of the int«Tvi«'w l>e- 
tween (vonsalefl and Nicarapia, ralrulAt4*U t4> ^ve a %'erj h:^'ii opiniim of 
the nhrewfitifW of th<* latNT. Uv in<|uirt*<i atxjut a AimmI, aiiti h«i\v the* 
flpanianlji f^i>t th«*ir information on rrliirioiH rnattiT^ frnrn h»'avfn, who 
bruught it, and wh<-th«^ h<* <*arn<* down on a rain^iow orothtTwi'i**; aUiut 
'*tb« fun, and nKion, and >tar<t. and of tboir motion, quality, di^tantv, 
and cff«*t!i !" All th**'*** ihm;;* w»tc iiotod down on thf 5pot, hy (*«'n*z«ila, 
the kinffd trcuiinT, wht> »!'«> atlinni that Nicara^^ia wan riiruMi^ aUiut 
the caiijk; of day and nitrht, and (h<> hlom-in;; ofthc wind«. " wh^h <t«»nza- 
lei aai«wer<*<i to tho lK-«t of hi'^ ahility, comm**ndint; th»' r«*-t tii<ff<Nl.'* 
QoDxaltii had a l<>n^ arpimt>nt with him to provo that hi* idoU wi-n* rrp- 
reaentatiTi»<« of d<*vih, and wanitil him in a <t\-\r not vet \%hii!Iv ii)>->iftff>. 
to aTotd th«*m. *' It^^t hi* !«hoiilii U* vinii-ntlv rarrifil a\%nv hv {\i*'Ui tVoin 
eti*nia] tifh^hti* ti> |>«T(M>tiial tonnfui^ and mt** rul<li* wih'o. and U* iiia<lff 
the cvmipalllon of thf* daiiilit'd." T<i all of (h*"«' thiirj* Ox* Iiidi.iiM diil 
not oflVr |>arti<nilar ohjt'«ti*>n. htit wh*'fi (h«'y r^miv U* Ui\k aUmi T«';ti|i«iral 
Afiura, "tht-y madi* a wry mouth. " 

* Prtrr Martyr My!« that li«' found " «ix \illa;:i-'«. f\tTy om* itf which liad 
two tbcMuaod bouws a-j>n\'««." — " I*e \ofo (/'•V, ' IknuU \l p. '.MT. 
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without arms, ^' with ten colors, and trumpets after their 
fiEishion." When Gonzales came near, the colors were spread, 
and the cazique touched his hand, as did also each of his fol* 
lowers ; every man presenting him, at the same time, with 
one or two turkeys, and each woman with " twenty golden 
plates, fourteen carats fine, each weighing eighteen pieces of 
eight, and upwards." 

Gonzales endeavored to persuade Diriangan to become a 
Christian; but the chief demanded three days to consult upon 
the subject " with his women and priests." The Spaniards 
soon suspected that this was a mse^ and that it was his design 
to gather forces to attack and destroy them. In this they 
were not mistaken, for on the 17th of April, 1622, a body of 
several thousand Indians, " armed after their manner with 
cotton armor, head pieces, targets, wooden swords, bows, 
arrows, and darts, fell upon the Spaniards," and had it not 
been for the timely notice of a confederate Indian, would in- 
evitably have destroyed them. The strangers returned to 
the market place, and received the onset of the Indians there. 
Several of the Spaniards were knocked down ; for it seems 
that here, as in Mexico, it was rather the desire of the na- 
tives to capture than kill their enemies, in order to offer the 
prisoners as sacrifices to their gods. The Spanish horse, in 
this, as in a thousand other instances, saved them from defeat, 
drivinir back tlie Indians in ^reat terror.' Gonzales, consid- 
ering the small ness of his force, resolved, upon this event, to 
retire from tlie country. In passing the town of their former 
entertainer, Nicaragua, they were however attacked, but 
nevertheless succeeded in making good their retreat. " The 

' Peter Martyr tells us that the Indians were not less afraid of men with 
beards than of the horses, and that therefore, to produce tlie greatest pos- 
sible eftect, Gonzales made artificial beards ** from the powlinges of their 
heads, for twenty-five beardless youths which he had with him, to the end 
that the number of bearded men might appear the more, and be the more 
terrible to the barbarians." — "Z^e Novo Orbe" Decade vi. p. 240. 
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SpaniaixU,'' mltU llerrara, " gave a mighty account of the 
country U|K>n thuir return to Paaaiuii; for which reason 
Pctln> tie Aria^, resolved to found a colonv there." lie 
loconlin^fly kouu aftiT despatched FrancLsco Hernandez do 
Conlovii, who, in 1522, founded the city of Granada u|)on 
tht* l-.iike of Nicara^rua, and Hubseciuontly, in the siiineyear, 
ihc city of Ijcon, ujM>n the l^ke <>f lit*on, or Managua. Cor- 
dova rrecttnl a fort at (iraiiada for its j»rotection, but it i> 
luinily to be 8U[>]io8ed tliat the ruined works on the shore of 
the lake are the remains of this structure. 

Oonzides, who had gone to Spain scM)n after his discovery, 
to iriK!iiri» the means of conquering and settling the country, 
tiuilih^' himsidf anticipat<'d by Cordovii, raL^ed a force and 
enttring Ibuitluras by the valley of Olancho, from the Bay 
of Ilonduras, marchrd U]K>n the towns establislicd by the 
IftttiT. The conse<iuences were many battles, and nmch dis- 
turbance and turmoil^ exceeding anything whirh liad prc- 
viou--ly resulte<l from the jeali»u>ii'S and rivalries of the 
con*ni«*rors, in Amrriea. Vrry little regard was j*aid to the 
uiothcr countrv or its direetioii>; in fi^'t, after thr death of 
Pedn, Arias de Avila, whi> was thr first gi>vernor of the 
OiUntry, U^Mlrigo de CoutriTiL**, his H»n-in-law, wh«»>uect'rihd 
Lim, ' jM;nly disn»gard«*d tin* order «»f the cp»\\n, which pro- 
Libit«-d its otHciTs from holding the Indians as |'n»prrty. 
For this charges wen* prrfrrre*! against him, and he went to 
S|«ain to vintlirate himsi*lf in the *^ Audirncia K<*al/* In his 
alxfti'ncr, his mju, Ilernandrz dr Contnras, resenting his 
fiitherV tn*atment, ojx'idy n'Volt«*d. Their lirst vii'tim wjis 
Antonit> lie Valdivieso, the bi>h»»p of Nicaragua, \\hi»S4' |H»r- 
trait H still presi»rvcd in the gn-al callirdr.d at Ia-ou. The 
iiu(urgt*nLs wen? sutH'«\Sf*ful in ^a ning eom|»h'te |Htes'M'.s>ion »>f 
iht' rountrv; but not Kiti.'^lifd with this, tlu*v .m.-i/am1 >«»nK* 
VcHH'U in tht: |N»rt of ICfal'jo, and embarke«l f«»r ranama, 
with a vifw 4if rxlonding tlpir ei>n«|ue>ls in that diret-tioi^ 
aud uhimutely of i»eizing upon lVru« Ilcrnaiide/^ iu idxx*n^ 

24 
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conceived the idea of becoming king of the continent, and 
ruler of the South Sea. He attacked and captured Panama ; 
but on his way to reduce Nombre de Dios, encountered mis- 
fortunes which ended in his death. Thus terminated thia 
bold and magnificent design ; the magnitude of which ap- 
palled the King of Spain, and which, at one moment, seemed 
on the eve of a successful consummation. The anniversary 
of Hernandez's death, on the 23d of April, 1549, was cele- 
brated with great solemnity in the Cathedral of Panama, 
until the period of the independence from Spain. 
. It is not necessary, nor would it be particularly interest- 
ing, to trace the early history of Nicaragua further. In due 
time, it was organized as a province in the Kingdom or Cap- 
tain Generalcy of Guatemala, and governed by a Governor 
Intendant, appointed by the crown, but subject to the Cap- 
tain General of Guatemala, and so remained until its eman- 
•cipation in 1823. At that time Granada was among the first 
cities to declare in favor of republicanism, and has always, in 
the partisan struggles which have followed, been on the lib- 
eral side, as opposed to the servile, oligarchical, or mouarchi- 
cal faction, whose machinations have kept the country in a 
state of constant alarm, and which is still the enemy of its 
peace. 

Thomas Gage, an English monk, who went through Nica- 
ragua in 1665, has left us a brief but interesting account of 
the country, which he calls " Mahomet's Paradise, from its 
exceeding goodness." At that time there were in the city 
of Granada two cloisters of Mercenarian and Franciscan friars, 
and " one parish church, which was a cathedral, for the 
Bishop of Leon did almost constantly reside there." The 
houses, he says, were fairer than those of Leon, and the mer- 
chants enjoyed great wealth. They carried on trade directly 
with Guatemala, Honduras, and San Salvador, as also with 
Panama, Carthagena, and Peru. At the time of sending 
away their vessels, (" frigats," as Gage calls them,) the city 
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was one of the richest iti all Nortli America. The king's 
treasure from Guatemala and Mexico was often sent this way, 
when the lloUanders and other enemii»s infested the Gulf of 
Mexico. Gage tells us that while he was there, "in one day 
there entered six Retinas^ (which were each at least thn^» 
hundred mules,) from San Salvad<>r and Ilondunis al«»ne, 
lailen with indigo, cxKdiineal, and hides; and two days after 
fn»m Guatemala came in three more, one laden with silver, 
(which was the king s tribute,) another with sugar, and the 
other with indigo."* liesju'cting the ** frigals * of which 
Gage sjx'aks, we shall have more to say elsewhere. They 
genenilly saile<I for Carthagena, hut sometimes dirtH?tly for 
S|)jiin. They were occasionally intenx'pted by Englu<h and 
I)uteh vess4'ls cniising amund the moutli (»f " El Di^siigua- 
den».*' or the San Juan, and the fear of thi.»<, observes the 
quaint old traveller, " did make the mcR'hants tremble and 
tfweat with a cold sweat." 

Gninaihi, in common with all the Spanish cities on the 
Pacific dt'clivity of the continent, suffered much, at a lat«T 
pcri«Ml, from the pirates. In lObO it w:ls attackiMl by a jjarty 
fn>m the combined Freiirh and English bu«*aneers tli»Mi in 
the S>uth S*;i, and siu'ketl. Thi'v landtnl on the seventh of 
April in that yrar, on th»» co;lsI of the IV'itir, in numlHT 
thr*-*' hundn*d and f«»rtv-livr men. Tln*v tnivellt'«l onlv at 
night, with a vi«*w of >urprisinir the town. 1K» Lussan. who 
was of the iiartv, ns'onls th«* a«lvrntun\ He siivs that «)n 
the ninth of tin* m«»!ith, two days after tlieir <leparturf' fr«»m 
the <f>a>t, the fatJL'ur whieh th«*v had tind«Tir«»ne, and th«* 
fliuirp hunutT whi«'li |>n»ss»-d thrm, o})ligi»«l them to halt at a 
givat sugar plantation, aUt^it f >iir l«*agues fn>m Granada, and 
on the way thitln-r. It U*li»nL'iil to'a Knij/ht «»f St. .laiui^s, 
who, however, i*s4*a|»«'d Ih-iiii: tak«*n prisoner, for tin' r\ri*l- 
lent reas«*u assigned by tiie chn>nicler, via.: ** our h-ggs at 

* "* A New SurTey of the WcM IndiM,*' ^ 421. 
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that time being much more disposed to rest than run after 
him." Upon coming near to the town, they discovered that 
their approach was known, and saw what De Lussan calls 
"two ships upon Lake Nicaragua," laden with the eflfects of 
the retreating inhabitants. They now proceeded with more 
caution, and upon capturing a prisoner found out that a por- 
tion of the inhabitants remained, and had entrenched them- 
selves in the Place of Arms, or Plaza, which was guarded with 
fourteen pieces of cannon, and " six petereroes." This informa- 
tion, continues the worthy De Lussan, " would doubtless have 
terrified any but freebooters, but did not retard our design 
one minute, nor hinder us. About two in the afternoon of 
the same day, we came up to the town, where at one entrance 
into the suburbs we met a strong party lying in ambush for 
us, whom, after an hour's engagement, we fell with that fury 
on, that we made our way over all their bellies, with the loss 
of but one man on our side, and from thence entered the 
town, where we made a halt to wait for the answer of seve- 
ral of our company, whom we had dctaclied to go round and 
take observation of a fort which wc saw in a direct line with 
the street by which we entered.'' The reconnoitering over, 
and the plan of attack laid out with all military precision, 
the freebooters " exhorted each other to fall on bravely, and 
advanced at a good round pace to the attack." When they 
had got within cannon shot of the works, they were fired on, 
but at every discharge the pirates *' saluted them down to 
the ground, by which means the shot went harmlessly over." 
This excellent practical joke the Spaniards met by false 
priming, '*to the end that the pirates mi^rht raise their bodies 
after the sham was over," and then receive the real discharge. 
The pirates then broke into the housc^s and made their ap- 
proaches throutrh the walls, from one to the other; and 
finally came sufficiently near to use their fire-arms and hand 
grenades, and being superior in numbers, and withal well 
used to hard fighting, they soon succeeded in making them- 
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selves masters of the work. Upon the side of the pirates 
four men were killed aiid eight wounded, which, De Lussan 
oomplacently observes, ** was in truth very cheap." They 
then went to the great church and piously sjing the Tt iJtum, 
fixed their sentinels, and the Court of Guard, (which was 
probably some kind of coinmLssion to take charge of the 
plunder.) in the strong-built houses," and iifterwanls went 
out to gather in the booty. But their victory wius a barren 
one, for they only found "a few goods and some j)rovisions." 

Much disap{M>int<Hl, they si^nt out parties to collect the 
treasures which they conceived might be hidden on the 
estates outride of the city, but with no better success, for 
they came back, as De Lussan chissically olxserves, *• re in/h> 
to." They then caught a woman, whom they sent to the 
Spaniards with a demand for a ransom for the town, and a 
threat of burning the wmie in case their requisition was not 
complied with. The inhabiUmts were not so ciisily fright- 
ened, and did not trouble themselves to give an aiwwer, 
whereupon the pirates ^^ set fire to the houses out of mere 
spite and revenge." 

While here, the pirat<*8, wearied of their lal>orioitf and 
perilous life, indulged ho{)esof n'tuming, through l^iko Nica- 
ragua, to Eun>pe. But, in th«'ir own words, *' the term of 
dangers and mis4Ti<*s which th«*ir iU*stiiiv had in ston> for 
them was not yrt C4»me. and they <Hiuld not take advantage* 
of the favorable op|M>rtunity which now ofteri'^l to get out <»f 
these parts of the world, whi<*h, though very charming and 
agre<*able to thtise who w«'re settlinl thcn\ yet did not ap)H*ar 
so to a handful of men, without shipping, the nnnt part of 
the time without victuals, ami wanderiiur amidst a multitudr 
of enemies, aufainst whom they were oblij5»Ml to lie etuitinu- 
ally on their guani." S»they fell lmi*k, with infinite tnmble 
and <Line«*r, to tht* c^^ist, l»eing obligiMl to n>nt4*st evtTv f«»«»t 
of the gn>und. They «*m)»arknl again an«l saihnl f<»r liealejo, 
which they capture<l, and subsequently took Pueblo Viejo 
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and Ghinendaga, and even made a descent on Leon. These 
same men, after further exploits on the coast, made a forced 
march across the continent, from the Gulf of Fonseca to Cape 
Gracios a Dios, through the northern department of Nicara- 
gua (Segovia) and Honduras. 

De Lussan describes the city of Granada, at the time of his 
visit, as a large and spacious town, with " stately churches 
and houses, well enough built, besides several religious estab- 
lishments, both for men and women." Around the city 
" were a great many fine sugar plantations, which were more 
like unto so many villages than single plantations." 

The site of Granada is admirably chosen. It occupies a 
gentle slope, descending towards the lake, which here forms a 
beautiful and partially protected bay, called the bay of 
Granada. Upon one side rises the great volcano of Momo- 
bacho, while behind are the undulating hills and ridges of 
land which intervene between the lake and the Pacific The 
position is, in fact, the only eligible one on the western shore 
of the lake, near its head, where any considerable town could be 
built, due regard being had to space, salubrity, and convenience 
for trade. And while Leon, from the circumstances that it was 
almost immediately established as the seat of government, 
and was built in a more fertile and populous district, has 
preserved a larger population and a greater number of im- 
posing public edifices, Granada has always held a higher 
place in respect of trade. Through it, from the earliest 
period, has been conducted the principal part of the com- 
merce of the country, besides a portion of that of the adjacent 
provinces and States. It has not suffered so much from vio- 
lence as the political capital ; and although subject to the 
same influences which have depressed the country at large, it 
has felt them less. Wealth has, in consequence, concentrated 
here to a considerable extent, and its commercial relations 
have led to the introduction of many foreign customs, with- 
out, however, materially changing its essential Central 
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American type. More foreigners have, from time to time, 
eftablinhed themselves here, than in all the rest of the State. 
Some of them, after accumulating large fortunes, have re- 
turned to their native lands, while others,from habit or incli- 
nation, have remaineil, and almost entirely assimilated them- 
selves to the native population. 

The population of Uranada is now estimated at from 
twelve to fifteen thousand inhabiumts. This estimate may, 
however, be considerably wide of the truth. When Juarros 
wroti*, the population was calculated to be 863 Europeans, 
Spaniards and Creoles; 910 Mestizos; 4,765 Ladinos; and 
l,(J9r> Indians. Total, 8,233. 

No means exist whereby its trade can be accurately esti- 
mated. With the exception of some direct trade with the 
city of Rivas or Nicaragua, situated on the lake forty-five 
miles below Granada, the entire commerce with San Juan 
is conducted through this city. Here are owned neiirly all 
the \xKiXs used in the navi;jratiou of the lake and river, and 
here also reside the principal part of the " marineros," or 
men employed in managing them. There are several whole 
sale merc^mtile houses, trailing directly with New York, 
London, Liverpool, some of the French, S|>anL<h, and Italian 
ports, and Jamaica. The principal supplies of the men*liants 
have, for a number of years, l>eeii obtainetl from the Island 
last named, where their credit is said to be better than that 
of the traders from any of the other Spanish States. 'I'he 
transactioiLs are often, if not generally, cash, or what is equiv- 
alent, remitt;inees in bullion, indigo, or other stsiph's of high 
Talue and little bulk. Advances are often made, however, 
OD proHj»cctive *tmjk*, whirh wldom fail. Iron, oop|MT, and 
China wares, silks, eali<*«K'S,e»»ttonH, etc., are the prin(*i|>iil im* 
|x>rts: while, as I have aln'a«ly wdd, the exjNirts eoiu«L-t of 
indigo, bullion, hidt^ Bni/.il wotxi, and eotltv. As it is 
almost iiii{>«H>ible to limit the pnxluetion of tn»pii*al staple* 
in Ni4*aragua, su<*h as in«ligo, coffee, cacao, cott4>n, riee, sugar. 
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and tobacco, not to mention hides, dye-woods, and medicines, 
the wealth and importance of Granada must go on increasing, 
as the country becomes developed by the introduction of 
enterprise and capital, both of which are rapidly taking that 
direction. This remark will hold true, even though the pro- 
spective canal, or the projected route of transit between the 
oceans, should not pass through or near it ; for it is really the 
only eligible position for a large town on the south or west- 
em shore of the lake, and is, and must ever remain, nearer 
than all others to the great centres of population and produc- 
tion. Several American hotels and mercantile houses are 
already established there, and it is becoming better known 
than any other city in all Central America. A small steam- 
er now plies between it and San Carlos, at the outlet of the 
lake. A short wharf or two alone are wanted to facilitate 
landing, and secure vessels from the waves of the lake, which 
sometimes roll in here with almost the force and majesty of 
those of the ocean. 

The lake of Nicaragua, called by the aborigines Cociboka, 
wliich gives to Granada its importance, and which is the 
most remarkable natural feature of tlie country, has already 
been described, in general terms, in the second chapter of 
this book. It, of course, attracted the first attention of the 
Spanish adventurers, who made many wonderful reports 
of it, which, reaching Spain, excited much speculiition as to 
the probability of a water communication between the two 
oceans. Indeed it was confidently announced by some that 
straits opened from it to the South and to the North Seas ; 
but it was not until 1529 that it was fully explored. In that 
year, we are informed by tlie liistorian Ovicdo y Valdez, 
(who was in the country at the time of which he writers, but 
whose chronicle remained in manuscript until 1840, and has 
not yet, in any part, been published in English,) in that year, 
Pedro de Avila sent a man named Martin Estete, at the head 
of a party of soldiers and Indians, to make an exploration 
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both of L:ikc Nicaragua and Managua. They went into a 
pi>»viinv calloil Vuti), which must have been to the Uurth- 
ward i»f I^ikt? ManagUii, but gnt involved with the luitivcs, 
were atlai-krd and driven bai'k. They however t^aw, lioni 
the l«»|» ♦•!' a ni«>untain, a b<^<ly of water, which they aup- 
}iue*«-d to l>e a third lake. It w;is j>robably the great Gulf 
of Fon.M'ca, wliieh is nearly surmuiuled by huul, and would, 
at a dL-iliinee, b<: taken for an inland lake. N«)thing<»f value 
resulti-d fmiii this expetlition. Subse4Uently, Imwever, a 
private «\jK.'dition w;us undertaken by Captain Diego Maehu- 
Ciiy a frieiitl of the hiitt»rian Oviedt», which wa.s more sueeess- 
ful, and terminated in thedi>e«»very of the outlet of the lakes*, 
down whieli the adventurers passed to the ocean. I shall let 
the old writer tell his own story. lie says: 



** La-^c viMr. < I'>4i\) I met in tht* vity of Santo Doniin^^i the pilot Pedro 
Cora, who wa^^ one uf thoite whd hiul a«.v<Mii|KinioU Kstcte in hid trip to 
Votit, iiii'i ti.iii .<•• i-n l>i.>lh tilt* i-oii:.trv ami th«* duhious lako. He tt^M me 
thai h'> h.»-i •■•'till- from N«*w ('a'»!il«-. uii*h r thi* p»viTntiit'iit of Kranii.'«ec 
I'lzarro, a.M'l that he IiAil in«'t at tin* jMirt of N<»nihrt' do Pi^H a*tnu* oM 
frii'0«N wl.oTu hf ha<l known in the i>ro\itiii> of Nii'arapKi, ami wlii> had 
boilt a li-I'»>n|iif and bri^^antini' on il.f ^lli•^t^•( of tho pn*at Uk** of Nirara- 
gUA, railfil 1'-fr%}ftlrn in th*? lanpia^v of the eountry. Wiiii tiifUi was a 
mail luninl ]>i«|:<) Maehu'-a, \\\\\% uh^m 1 liavi* bet-n well ai-^uainUtl, and 
who ha«l !•• fn • •ininiandant of th** ••mntry of tiie Cazitjiii' TrKih-ri. and ol' 
ibc r-iuiilrv a;>iutid th«> laki* (»f Ma-o^va. Aftrr luvin;; ^-inmiI oomu* thi>il> 
mnd« of il.il'ar* :n huildin^* and arni:tj-.r th»**<» ve^-rl^at llirir^'Wii eXfH'ii^ 
th**/ <>nil>ark*"l \\\x\\ the int«'nti>in of i-xplorin^' i\u*Hs Uki-!* thortMi^hly, or 
of p«*ri-hir,^' in th«- att«'nipt. ('apta:n I>ifp> Maihuoa ail\anit'il by Und. 
at ihr )it*a>l ••! ti%o hundn^l nifn. t«ikin;: thi* <<anie cour*** with the Utatm 
whi« h «.:■• u> t iisiipanieil by !H»nH- lAnoe-*. They, in f-ur;**.* **( tnue, 
am%«-i A' ' ..- -p"*. \\hfri* the wa'tT' of the^.- Like- a[»{M-art-d to ll«iw into 

the N-'M!i .'^. .L A-* thrv kn«w n«»r wh«if ih«*v w»Tf, th«'V f«ir.»urd the 

• • • 

•raeoa-* ::. an . a-r» rri tl.riiti»n. ar.l finally arrived at th^- j-'ft i.f Nornbre 
de Dio«. wh»-r«* tli.-* p !.it ni»'t tli«ni. II*' e »nvfr*i-I. ate. and drank oftfii 
with thoM< Yt\v* had tl;ii<i pa--«'d ou' of th**«* lake^ int«) t)i** «•'*. lie aUo 
told mr that \^^^»\**T K>bles ii*'Id thr-M> men an pn^'ineM. Iniau**' Im* him- 
•elf wiahi^l to U>tinil a colonv at tie* outlit Mi i\w.-M* lake*, and thu4 profit 

2r> 
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by the labor of another, as is the custom with these men of letters, for the 
use that they make of their wisdom is rather to rob than to render jus- 
tice ; and this was true of tliis man more than of others, for he was not 
only a IkenciadOj or bachelor ^ but a doctor^ tlie highest grade of science, 
and has therefore shown himself the greatest tyrant I For tliis reason, 
his employment has been taken away from him. Besides, if he liad under- 
taken to found a colony at this outlet, he would have met there Captain 
Machuca, who would not have consented to have thus lost his time, 
money, and trouble ; the old soldier would have proved himself too sharp 
for the wise lawyer. I asked the pilot, at wliat point on the coast these 
lakes emptied into the ocean, but he replied tliat he was not at Hberty to 
tell. I believe that he wished to conceal it from me himself, and that it 
was on this business he was going to Spain, on behalf of those who made 
the discovery. I believe this place to be about one hundred leagues west 
of Nombre de Dios,^ and if I obtain any new information on this matter, 
I will put it in the concluding chapters of this book. 

'' I do not regard what are called the two lakes of Nicaragua as sepa- 
rate lakes, because they connect the one with the other. They are sepa- 
rated from the South Sea by a very narrow strip of land ; and I should 
say that the distance from their upper extremity to the outlet in the North 
Sea, is two hundred and fifty Icajrucs.* The measures given by Pedro 
Arias and others are not true, sinco thcv did not know thrir extent 
They have made a separate lake on the si(l«.' wIktc is Leon de Nagrando, 
on the lands of a cazi(iue named Tipitapa, which comniunicat<\s with a 
narrow channel with that of Granada (Nicaragua.) In summer there is 
but little water in this channel, so little that a man may traverse it; the 
water coming up no higher than his breast. This lake is filled with ex- 
ocUent fish. But what proves that they are both one lake is the fact that 
they equally abound in sea-fish and turtles. Another proof is that in 1529, 
there was found in the province of Nicaragua, upon the bank of this lake, 
ft fish never seen except in the sea, and ealled the sword-fish, {per^, hitjue- 
la,) on account of a bone armed on both sides with sharp points, placed in 
the extremity of its jaw. I have seen some of these fish of so great size, 
that two oxi'U attached to a cart could hardly draw them. A description 
of these may be found in Cap. iii. lib. 13, Part first of this work. The 
<me found on the shores of this lake was small, being only about twelve 

^ This estimate was very accurate ; the actual distance is but about two 
hundred and fifty miles in a right line. 

* Oviedo overshoots the mark here; read miles for leagues, and the dis- 
tance is very near tlie truth. 
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fieei in Icnpth, ami niu!*i have cntt-nMl at tht* outlet of the lake. iL^nwonl 
only of a haiid'si breaJth, ami of the width of two fin;:<Ts. 

*'Thf water of the lakes w vrry jro<xl and heaUliHil, and a larp^ num- 
btr of -niall river? and brooks empty into tlii»m. In some pla<N'Sthe ;»T<*at 
lakt» i* tift«'«'n or tw«»nty fathom^ diM-p: in other p]a<*«'.«* it in .»M*an'«'Iv a foot 
:n dt'plh: mo tliat it is not navi^raMi* in alt part»«, but only in the nnddlr, 
and with Ijarks eon?»tnicte<i ♦•xpn*'<?»ly for tht» purpose. 

" It has a larpi* numU-r of i>*land«*. nf -oiur <'Xt<*nt, covered with l!iH*ks ami 
preoiou-t Wi>o<K Tlw larpest i«* ri^'ht Ii-;il'u«-'« in ('in-untftTi'tx-t'. au'l i-* inhi*1>- 
it«"«l bv Indian^. It is vorv fertile, tillfl with di-rr uii<l rabbit-*, ami nainod 
(Prnfif^t^*; whieh sij^iifies two mouii*ain». It lorinrrly (-ont.'iintMi u popu- 
lation inu<-h more numrrous than n<>w, dividt.'d into ci^dit or trti vil- 
U^*«. Tilt' mountain on this islantl t^iwards tin* va-Jt i-* l«»Wfit ; th«» otluT 
U 9ft hi/h that it^ Mimmit is s«*ldom >4«*n. Wlu-n I pat-^'d by thi-* i'«land 
lh»» atn»«"'ph«*r»* wa«» v«*ry i*l«'ar. and I eould i-a^ily '***e thf j*urumit. I 
}iafi««'<l tlif ni;rht at a farm bi-lfnijrini: to a p-ntlfiuan nanird Die^^'o M«»ra. 
situat*-«l Mil tin* main Und near the i:>latid. The kiM-per t4>ld me that 
durintr tin* twi> years he had Immmi in that plaiM* h«» had s**«*n thr sum- 
mit but t»rH'i*, iMM-auM' it wa** alway«« covt-nM! with elt)ud"<. 

"On ilu* >outh >id«* <»f th«* ^rn-at lak*- i> a small«*r one, <'alliM| Smtffositna, 
trhi«h i- .■^••ijaratf^l from it by a flat -ihon*. but on**hundri*d and litty pa«.vs 
wid«». It is formi**! bv rain**, whiih till it up in th«» rainv S4'a'^.n ; and as 
it tfl hijrh«*r tlian the preat lak«*, it** wat*T:^ In-ar away th«' jtaiid. anil t*nipty 
into it. This lamina tln'U iM'conitM tillrd with alliirnturs an<l all kinds nf 
fish. Hut during th«> •<umm*'r it nearly dr:*--> up. The Indi.in-« tlim kill 
with rlubs ;rrt*at nundH'p< nf alli;;ati»r'« and li-lt It i-* aUiut a Ifairn* and 
a half in U'liirth. and thrre-f »'irtlH of a Irainie in bnad'h. I vi^iti'd it 
in th«» latter part of July. I.VJI*. and there wa-* but litrN* wat«r in it. T)ie 
(armtT whom I liave lut-ntioni'd had many h<><,^^<i. wbii-h ti'«l on thf fi^h 
whii h thi'V fiiuirht h»*re. and wer»* -^o lar:;e tliat thfV l'N»kfd triL'htful. the 
more -o. U'»-au««<* th»*v had th«* sm«*ll and ta"**** of ti-jli. F«»r thi* r«*a*on 
th«*y an* now k< pt away fr>.'in the la<runa, and only alloweil to appr'i;u*h 
to tlruik. 

*■ In ti.:-* vii in;»y th^ri' are nutn*'rous blm k ti/i-r-. wh.tli mad** 'jrtMt 
h«%i-* ;Ti th* firniri'^ tlixk". lb* ha-l •«'»ine exi I'lU-nf dou'-*. whiih had 
ki!!«d many "f !h« -•• ts/t-r*: )je «hiiWtd lin* on** in par*:- ilar. !).a? tia I 
kiiU-d twt» itr thrt-f. Tli«* •'km "f Miif .1" tln-ie aiiini.i'-. ui. • '. !.•• "b-'Wi-d 
n»«*. wai bla- k. 1 Kf \.lvi ». Till-* k:?id :-• rn'»rf f.pN i.i'H Ti.ari t)j. -;♦..•*. -I 
varirty. lb- "wi^l h«- WmuM n^t t.ik.- a tli<»usin'l dollar •« J" r I. * «l ."• f'-.r 
h:« l««jrk wa** w<-rtli a tlfm^and. and without thf il"^-* l\i*' t j r* w .i;'.d 
liATe de4troveil thfin all." 
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A laguna, something like that of Songozana, described by 
Oviedo, occurs about six miles above the city of Granada, 
near the place called " Los Cocos," but I am not aware that 
it is ever dry. The statement that sword-fish have reached 
the lake seems somewhat apochryphal, although it should be 
observed that Oviedo is usually very accurate in matters of 
this kind. It is, however, a fact that sharks abound in the 
lake. They are called "tigrones" from their rapacity. 
Instances are known of their, ha\nng attacked and killed 
bathers within a stone's throw of the beach at Granada ; and 
I have myself repeatedly seen them from the walls of the old 
castle, dashing about, with their fins projecting above the 
water. Great varieties of fish are found in Lakes Nicara- 
gua and Managua, which are extensively caught and used 
by the people residing on their sliores. The lake of Nica- 
ragua was supposed, at one time, to have tides like the ocean, 
and the fact that it has an ebb and flow led to the early be- 
beliof that it was only an estuary, or bay of the sea. The 
phonoinenon is, however, of easy explanation. As I have 
sai(i, the prevailing wind in Nicaragua is tlie north-east trade, 
whii'h licro sweeps entirely across the continent. This is 
strongest in the noon and evening, when it drives the water 
upon the western shores of the lakes ; it subsides towards 
morning, when the equilibrium is restored, and an ebb fol- 
lows. The regularity with Avhich the winds blow, give a 
corresponding regularity to the ebb and flow of the lake. 
Sometimes, when the wind blows continuously, and with 
greater force than usual, from the direction I have named, 
the low lands on the opposite shore of the lakes are flooded 
to a great extent. Such occurrences, however, are rare. 
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Sl*Nl»AV, tlu* «l:iv aftrr th«» rvi'iits nvit«'»l in a j'pvioua 
chapter, w:is nsh«'ri*«l in l>y a p*ii«Tal riii;/iiiLr <»f tli»* fliurch 
lK*lli*, aihl :i ini.-o*lianf«»ii.s firin;^ i)f 1m»iii1»;u<, on tin* j-art «t'the 
boys. Ili'jli iiias.-* was .*jai«l in *' I*i Parn^iuia/' t'lp tli*- safe 
arrival <»f tin* (iriKTal ami liis arii;y. I ihi\v «lisr. lytTt'l the 
efB«'ai'V <•!' tli»' "l.aiHla." Rril ami VilK»\v fl»»!'i wa- >u.h- 
peinlrtl in fn>iit of all tlif l>a!r 'iiii'S : L'ay r»ir!a:i - -i..;'l«'«l 
evorv wiiMl«»\v: fstiMJU'S «»f Ijowir^ liuirj al'ti\r r\. !\ •! ..r, 
an»l litllt* flairs an»l l»«)iiirli.'* of tr«*"s won* ^^'ru!:: i:r :i'. «"Mv<'- 
niorit |j]a<»s. Tli*' «l«'i*i ►rations iti tin* pla/aw. »•• j irt:- s^irly 
pmfiiM* aii'l faihifil. Altop'tlnT tin* >rr» t!< l- \^ \ • -irh 
liko thos»* "f *«»rn«' ofi.nr own oitirs, tri«k'''l "it fi tii ■ 'n-iw 
sion of a j«'!irnal fr-tival, or juune simrar «-*•.■ i-i' ■-. wlit»n 
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impunity is conceded to absurdity of every kind. Men, 
women, and children were all dressed in their best attire, 
and seemed to be in high spirits. There was a general reac- 
tion from the despondency which had so long afflicted the 
popular mind ; and, as I strolled through the Jalteva, I ob- 
served that already many of the fugitive inhabitants had 
returned, and that the municipality began to have some sem- 
blance of life again. At about eleven o'clock messengers 
arrived, announcing that the General was at a "hatto," a 
league from the city, waiting for the coming up of the main 
body of his troops. Directly I heard the roll of drums in the 
plaza, and shortly after saw a large cavalcade, embracing the 
municipal and departmental officers, and a body of several 
hundred of the leading inhabitants, defile past to meet and 
welcome the General. When they had departed, there was 
a lull in the city ; the quiet of expectation had succeeded the 
bustle of preparation ; and, there being nothing more to see, 
I went back to my quarters, and lying down in my ham- 
mock, suspended beneath the corridor of the house, where 
the fresli breeze circulated freely, rustling the orange leaves, 
took up Layard's Nineveh, which had been published a day 
or two before I left the States. I read of winged Inills, 
priestly i)rocessions, and Arab bands, and in a state of half- 
conscioiisuess was trying hard to make out something about 
the Yezidis, wlio would, nevertheless mix themselves up 
with the iiiarineros of the lake, and the Naides of San Mijru- 
eleto, when the discharge of a cannon, and the simultaneous 
clang of every bell in the city, startled me to my fc'Ct, and 
announced the aj)proach of the long-expected, and long- 
wislied-for General. 

I took my })lace in the outer corridor, to see whatever there 
might be to see. The streets were lined with people, mostly 
women, their heads protected by gaudy rcbosos; wliile every 
door, window, and balcony was occupied by the better por- 
tion of the population, dressed to the limit of their linery. 
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The di.schargt* of cannon continued at rejrular intervals, be- 
cofnin;.^ nn»re and more distinct as the guns aj»pn)aehed, 
whil«» I lie lx»lls kept up an incessant and almost deafening 
clangor. The GentTal, I thought, wjus slow in his move- 
ments, and a long time in coming: lor it was full :in houi 
befon* the hea«l of the j>rocession apjH^ared, turning >harp 
an»und a corner near my 4Uarters. A nuiss of horsemen, 
lining the entire street, jKL>isc<l along in utter confusinn ; but 
llu-H.', I H»on saw, were the citizens who had gone nut to act 
a-* an es<*«»rt. F«>llowing thesi* w;ts a small d«*laehment of 
himvrs, who moved in entire order, and made a g<MMl aj»i)ear- 
anee. -Vfti-r them came a part v <»f olheers, l.>rilliantlv dressed, 
prtvinU'd by the llag of the republic, around which the })eo 
pie pn'>s<*d in a dense IhhIv, shouting ** Vivg el esclarecido 
General I* ** Viva el (robierno Su|»remoI'* ** Viva la Ke- 
publical" ** Muerte a los enemigt>s ilel unlcn ! " l)«*ath to 
the enemit's of (»rder! I hatl n<» iliflu'idty in <listinguishing 
amongst the line IhmIv i»f men e<>miM>siiig his staff, tin' enn^t 
and c<»mmanding figure of (ien. Muni»z himself. He was 
riplendidly mounted, and wore a n«'at un-lress uniform of 
blue, turned up with red, and a Pananui hat, covered with 
black oiled silk. He bowed in an eit-^v and 'Tacefnl iiuin- 
ncr, m acknowledgment of the *' vivas*' tlinvtetl to him, and 
of the s:dutations «»f the si'fioras an<l s«'noritas in the baU*o- 
nies. I ol^served his face clo>i«ly when he approaelu**! ; it 
wiw animated but firm,— cvxifresw^ive of his true character, 
which is that of a humane, ehivalrous, high-minded, and 
brave man. I then thought, and still think him the tinest 
looking otli<*er I ever saw. 

Uehind tin? General an«l his statl^ wx-^ anolhtTdetaelmi nr 
of laneers, followe«l by a band of music; thi'U eaiii«' tin- 
Moldiers in divisions. First w«re the *' Vfteranos," ors«»ldiers 
of th«' line, in a uniform (»f white pantai<H»ns ainl ja^kit, a 
lillb* blaek cap with a n*d ball |»en'h«*d in fri»nt, a >|h'i'u*s of 
network knapsaek, a blanket thrown. t«»gadik<\ over one 
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ghoulder, and a musket resting on the other. This is their 
whole equipment ; they require no tents, baggage, or provi- 
sion wagons. If it rains, they throw their blankets over their 
shoulders and the locks of their muskets, turn their panta- 
loons up to their thighs, and march on. At night they roll 
themselves in their blankets, and lie down anywhere. A 
plantain and a bit of cheese, or tortilla, or a cup of tiste, con- 
stitute their simple rations, and on such fare they will march 
forty and fifty miles a day, through a country where an equal 
European or American force would not average ten. This 
body of ** veteranos," marched with great precision and in 
good order, and was followed by the new recruits, who were 
rather a hard looking set, dressed in every variety of cos- 
tume, and not particular about keeping in line or marking 
step. Some wore only pantaloons and hat, the latter not 
always of the most classical model ; some had long legs to 
their breeches, some short, and some none at all ; but they 
all seemed to be in good spirits, and ready for almost any. 
thing wliicli might turn up. They bowed frequently, beck- 
oned, and sometimes spoke to acquaintances amongst the spec- 
tators, — im])roprieties of which the *' veteranos" were never 
guilty. In fact, the latter, who were almost entirely Indians, 
seemed as impassible as men of bronze. Amongst the offi- 
cers in the (icneral's staft'I observed a full-blooded negro ; but 
his features were iis regular as those of any European. He 
afterwards distinguished himself by his bravery and fidehty, 
and was ])roinoted in consequence. 

Upon the entrance of the j^rocession into the plaza, al- 
though it was broad daylight, a series of fireworks and rock- 
ets were let ofi*, which produced a great noise and smoke, but 
none of those brilliant results for which they are got up 
amongst us, and of which the people here seem to have no 
idea. The primary object appeared to be to make a great 
noLse, and in this they were perfectly successful. 

That afternoon, a division of troops, which had been sent 
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out the previou-s day, to break up a party of iiiAurgenUi. 
who ha<l concentrated at the Indian pueblo of Dirioino, came 
in, having effected their object, and bringing a number ol 
priiiouen*. Among them waa one of Somo^a 8 lieutenanb*, 
who wad pinioned, and marched in at the point of the bay- 
iinet. A litter followed, bearing a wounded soldier, half of 
whose face had been shot away in the encounter, presenting 
a shocking 8pei:tacle. 

Before night, it became evident that a decided hand had 
now the control of affairs ; men were desj)atched to bring 
«lown the lx>ats sent for safetv to *' Ia^s Coca-* ;'* scouts de- 
UK^hcd to gather inf«>rmatioii ; a new regiment of enrolled 
men ordered to report themselves under arms next morning ; 
an<l a proclamation issued, guarantying the safety of all those 
array (*d against the governmriit who sh<.»iild eome in and 
i«urren«ler their aruLS. The patrols were doubled, and that 
uigfat we were tniated to an extni number of **alertas,'' from 
watchful sentinels. In the evening a council wim held, to 
which all the leading citiz<Mis, whatever their pn^vious difftT- 
enoes, were invited, and wheni the General himself s<»t the 
example of patriotic forb(*aninee and frateriii/:ition, by prof- 
fering his hand to men from whom he had Ik'**ii estranged 
for years. The result wiu* ausjueit)us, and the coum-il re- 
M>IviHt upon the most proin]»t and di.vide<l a<*ti<»n. 

Next morniuL', beft>nj sunrist», iis 1 nnle t«» take my daily 
bath in the lakt\ I saw the General in the Plaza, wnipiinl in 
his military tloak, drilliiii^ hw tnH)ps in |»ers4)ii. At eleven 
o'cl(rt*k he paid me a formal visit, aceoinpunieil by his staff. 
My previous faVMrable iinj»n*ssions were tii<>r*' than <'(»ntirm*Hl 
by thf* intervi«*w. llf s|N>ke of th«* tr«nil»l«'s in th«» e«mntry 
with the n^gri't of a patrii»t, but the tleti-niiiiiatioit of a ^rfiie- 
ral, and **k<*t4'ht'il th«*ir f>riLM(i, and tli«' |M>pul;ir tleinor;ih/.u- 
lion. lH)l«lly and impartially. r|»i>n p*ntral topies he wa-* 
tamiliar. an^l <*<iiiver?H*(l with lonv aiid frettlnni. lit* had 
• •nee b-en in N«*w Orleans, where he ha<l kx'H Mr. Clav, 

26 
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who appeared to have left a characteristic impression on his 
mind. I found him perfectly well acquainted with the origin 
and progress of the Mexican war, and with the relative parts 
sustained in it by the American officers. Upon the subject 
of British aggressions, he spoke with great bitterness, and in 
a manner which showed how deep and ineffitceable were the 
feelings of hatred which they had engendered. These ag- 
gressions, he said, made at a time when the country had 
begun to recover from its distractions, and when its more 
patriotic and intelligent citizens, before expatriating them- 
selves in despair, were making a last eSoTt in its behalf and 
for the restoration of quiet and good government, were 
crimes against humanity not less than against the State. 
Just as the government had succeeded in reforming the army 
and restoring public confidence, when all its resources were 
wanted to carry out its new and enlightened policy, it found 
itself involved in a foreign controversy, shorn, on the shal- 
lowest pretexts, of half its territories, its revenues cut ofl^ and 
all its energies eripj)led by a nation professing to be the most 
enlightened and })hilanthropic in the world ! He had often 
felt dispirited, but had struggled on in the vague hope that 
the condition of the country might attract the sympathy and 
secure tlie good offices of other nations in its behalf, — as he 
now believed it had done those of the United States. The 
present disturbances, he added, had been directly charged 
upon the English, but however that might be, that people 
was directly responsible for its consequences ; for the insur- 
gents would never have dared to commit overt acts, whatever 
their disposition, had they not thought that the controversy 
with England had weakened the hands of the government, 
and rendered it almost -powerless ; and that in attacking it, 
they would receive some kind of countenance and support 
from British agents, if not from the British Government. 

I am thus particular in giving the exact tenor of this con- 
versation, as it was afterwards grossly misrepresented, and 
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nuvle tlip miliject nf not ovtT-fMiliu-, )iut vcrv vliaractfriHtic 
• 'tticial •■orn>ti[>(>n<)cnc(>, on the j-art id' the Hriti.-<li a^'eiita. 

In tilt* tit\erniMiii of tins ibv, tho ttrxt (livi.-^ion i>r our Culi- 
t>>riii:iii cDuort, m a unit'onn ul' red ititirto, and urmvil like 
hriu'aiKH niudt* their ap]N*aratRv, T)ii-y n-jmrtvil that the 
n^mainder h»<l stopped for thv nijtlit iit the town of Miuijivo, 
in i>rd<T to viitit the extnuinlinary laki- at that iilarc, and 
would coinr on in thi- iiinminj.'. Tliv niunli of tlit- <ifii<Tal 
had cltran^l the roadx, auil as our arrival at tlit- ivtpiial was 
■iixintisly fXjiMttoil, 1 di-tPniiiiK'd tn h-:ivi- liraiiaii;i at the 
earlifst uojtiiihk- inoinuil, and made my a rraimu incuts mri-ord- 
intfly. 

In thf> cvi-iiinif I risiit-d a singular rvlii* of aiitiiiiiiiy,t-iiiie<l 
ih..' "pi«iritiiiIal«>J''ii." thi- ,a,,., .,/ tU- iw.uih. It U j.lantwi 




nn tiif itirih-r ..f'.ti.-iif ih- MPi-Is l<-a-liii:; !■• iii-- .l.i!''-\a. ;in.l 
.■..»,:.-:- „t;i li,-.- :iiid Mri-.l..rlv.-..ti..i -■■-ii-. iwi- h Iwd 
>-'•■» l.roiiL-lil I..T" i>> It •■<ir:-. i.< - iiMMN-r... ' :i ■'■< :iii .- .'i.'i m 
111.- lak.-. 'ni.-a.'.-..-"!ij..fiviii.- .w^T.iSMrj wi,. ■■:.*. » .. u:t.T 

.d.-a..| It ,i,.tM -..uy .l.-.ri|-;i aii.Uii; .■^l.;..l■, « In it i^-ars 

lU ]'r.-(.-iii nuiin'. It iixM i'r.ij.'<-ts aUmi tliir-.- :■ ■■: .li-n.- ihf 
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ground, and is two feet broad by one and a half in thioknesa. 
I had made diligent inquiry for ^^piedros antigvas^^^ ancient 
stones, but got very little information concerning any, — 
no information, in fact, except from an old priest and some 
boatmen, who represented that many were to be found on 
the island of Ometepec, and on the large uninhabited island 
of Zapatero. I had, however, no time to visit them now, 
but made a note of them for afuture occasion. At the "es- 
quina," or corner of the old Convent of San Francisco, was 
another " piedra antigua," called " El Chiflador^^^ the whist- 
ler. It had been much broken, and the head and upper part 
of the body were entirely destroyed. The fragments which 
remained showed that it had been well and elaborately 
carved. Tradition says that, when it was perfect^ its mouth 
was open, into which the blowing of the wind made a mourn- 
ful, whistling noise, exciting suspicions that it was the incar- 
nation of one of the ancient " demonios" of the Indians. The 
pious padres demolished it in consequence; but probably 
less on that account than because they often found offerings 
before it, which the superstitious Indians had deposited 
during the night time. Another figure stood, and probably 
still remains at the south-eastern corner of the great Plaza, 
carved in black basalt. It represents a human figure, with 
Jaws widely distended, and protrudiug tongue. Upon the 
head is crouched the representation of some kind of wild 
animal, of the cat kind. It is comparatively small, but well 
carved, and bold and striking in its outlines. This, and " el 
chiflador" were brought from the island of Zapatero. 

During the day, the remainder of tlie American division 
arrived at Granada. Including my own party, we mustered 
twenty -five strong, each man withal a walking arsenal. Two 
days were devoted to rest and visiting, and the morning of 
the third of July fixed for our departure. The evening pre- 
vious, our baggage was packed in carts, and sent ahead, 
under the escort of a detachment of lancers. 



CARTS AND " CARRKTEROS." 20o 

In the inliabited part8 of Nicaragua, where the country it^ 
entirely level, or but slightly undulating, eart« are alnio>t 
universally used for the transjwrtation of gootls and the 
natural products of the country. They are exce^nlingly rude 
contrivances, but Heemed to mwt every nxjuisition. The 
bodv consists of a stout franH»-work of wchhL and the wheels, 
MS I have already said, are solid s(*etions, cut fnnn s<.>inc large 
tree of hard wood, usually the mahogany. Tlies** ar«* nut 
flawed, but chopped into shape, and with an rye ratlier t«i 
use than to symmetry or beauty. The oxen, wlii<h an* 
<.*ompict, active, and hardy animal.^, an* not f:L^tened in a 
joke, as with us, but to a bar parsing across their fon^heads, 
and firmly lashed to their hora**. Two pairs are the usual 
complement of a cart, but sometimes three pairs are u.sed. 
When the ** carreteros" have far to go with heavy loa<ls, an 
extra yoke or two is either led or driven along, to l»e use<l 
in case of accident, and to relieve the others when tired. 
Two men are attached to each rarMn ; one arineil with hi.-j 
matkeUy or a guh, goes ahead, to clear away obstaelt's, and 
to indicate the \\oX\ fi»r the oxen are tniin*'*! to follow him : 
while another either walks U*hind or rides in tlir rart. and 
ban a long {M>le {ioint<Hl with an iron spike, with whieh h«* 
** touches up*' the animals if they an* iiM'Iinrd t«» loitiT or !»•• 
lazy. This kind of admonition is aeeompanit'il bv shouts to 
thera eollectivelv or imlividuallv, for <*aeh on«* 1i:l*( a name, 
and with epithets mon* fon'ibh* tlian ele^nmt. Sj the ap- 
proach of a cart is of^en known whilt* it is half a mih»or mon* 
distant; not solelv bv the shouts and maleilicti<ms of tht* 
'*carreti*ros,"but by the awful Mpieakin^ and shri«*kiiiv of tht* 
wheels, which never fail to ^*x the siningi'st hrrves in a 
quivrr. The niaih< in NieaniLMia are lin^d with fnunn«Mits ot 
broken <»arts, hen* a wh»*<'l split in pif*'t's, and then* an axle 
broken in two. Tht* axles an* the first ti» fail, and thi*n*fore 
every cart earri«'« two or thni» fxtni a\les, in n*s«'rvi» fi>r 
emcrgencieis. If, however, the carret<*n» shouhl \k unpro* 
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vided, he selects the first hard wood tree of the proper size 
which he c&n find, makes a new axle, aod in half an hoar ia 
OQ bis waj again. The loads which are carried in these rude 
vehicles are almost incredible. Twenty-five hundred pounds 
ia the standard freight, and is cairied from twentj-five to 




forty miles a day, depending somewhat upon the season. 
The morning, from three and four o'clock until eight or ten, 
and again in the evening from four until nine, are the usual 
hours for moving, for then the air is comparatively fresh and 
cool. Each cart carries a certain amount of " sacate " and 
corn for its animals, and their masters bivouac by the road- 
side wherever night overtakes them. The oxen are fastened 
to trees, the men light a fire and cook their coffee, and after- 
wards wrap np their heads in handkerchiefs, and if it is the 
dry season, swing their hammocks between two trees and go 
to sleep. It usually happens that two or more carts go in 
company, for mutual aid in case of accident, and then their 
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cncampmentA, upon which the traveller often comes suddenly 
Ml night, are highly picturesque. On 8uch occasions, some 
siring carelessly in hammocks, others recline on the ground, 
and others busy themselves around the lire, while all smoke 
with unbroken energv*. Half the night is sometimes 8})ent 
in card playing, by tire light; and bursts of laughter and 
itnati'hes of song startle the sleepy traveller jogging through 
the forests, and are answered by the gn)wls of the wild 
beasts or the howls of the ** mono Colorado." They are stal- 
wart, jolly fellows, these ** carrcteros/' an<l like the " arrie- 
rusw" or muleteers of Mexico, invincibly honest. Merchants 
never hesitate in entrusting the mc^t valuable gtxxls to their 
care, and I believe no instance is known of their proving 
ikithlcA) to the trust reposed in them. On the contrary, the 
poor fellows, when attacked by robbers, as they sometimes 
are, will light to the death in defence of their airts. Like 
the " mahneros'' on the lake, they cormtitute an almost dis- 
tinct class of citizens, and in the city of licon live in a certain 
** barrio," or ward, that of San Juan. Some of them have a 
large number of oxen and carts, which they sub-let to the 
poorer members of the fniternity of '^carreteros," among 
whom exists an e/fprii de corja which will }KTmit no under- 
bidtiing or other irregular practices. 

The morning of our departurt* came, and agreeably to in- 
structions, Ben roused us at early dawn. Wo were in<lividu- 
ally ready to move at sunrbn* : for, althou(;h we only pro- 
posed to go to the city of Managua, a distance of iifty miK^s, 
the firet day, we wished to take the journey K*isun*ly, an Ixv 
came travellers in a new and strange country. I)<»ii Frede- 
rioo, as our old friend. Monsieur Sigaud, at S:in .luan, hud 
done before, smiled incre<lulou.slv when we talked of an earlv 
departure; but, as the hi)nk*s and mules wen^ ]Hi^itivi*ly en- 
gaged U} \k* at ourd<M)r at sun-rL*«e, and as the man wh<} let 
them was a person of mark, and an oM Spanianl to iMHit, we 
felt a good deal of fiuth in our plans. The sun rose, and 
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after walking up and down the corridor, in heavy boots, with 
clanking spurs, for half an hour, with a growing conviction 
that we were somewhat verdant, we were called to break&st. 
Don Frederico looked provokingly good-natured, and when 
Ben, who had been despatched to stir up the laggard " em- 
prestadoVj*^ returned, with the news that the men had only 
just gone to hunt up the animals in the fields, he laughed 
outright, and so did we, notwithstanding our vexation. We 
shortly found that our escort was no better off; their horses 
had not yet come in. So we all went to the plaza, and sat 
until past nine o'clock, witnessing the drilling of the new 
recruits. All things must have an end, and so did our sus- 
pense. The horses finally came ; and, after a world of try- 
ings on and takings off, pulling here and padding there, the 
beasts were saddled, and we marched to the plaza, where, 
according to previous understanding, we were met by the Gen- 
eral and his staff, and a crowd of citizens on horseback, who 
had gathered to escort us " with all the honors" out of the 
city. My young medictil friend from New Haven had won 
the privilege of carrying the flag at the head of the cavalcade, 
tind after him, under the marshalling of a stalwart Buckeye, 
who had served amongst the dragoons in the Mexican war, 
the " Californiau division" was arranged in column with 
military precision. The troops were all drawn up, and pre- 
sented arms as we defiled by, under a discharge fix)m the 
cannon in front of the "Cuartel General.'' The people lined 
the streets, and shouted as earnestly for ** los Estados Uni- 
dos del Norte," and its representative, as they did for the 
**esclarecido General," upon his arrival a few days before. 

I could not help thinking of the figure which our singular 
cavalcade must have cut in the eyes of an uninterested specta- 
tor, nor resist smiling at my own part in the affair. It, how- 
ever, was a bona fide ceremonial, and so received and valued. 
As we approached the arsenal, we found its garrison on the 
qui vive; a little wreath of smoke shot up, and boom went the 
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cannon there. AltogetluT tliis w:ls more imposing than our 
departure from San Carlos, and not a wliit less entertaining. 

I was mounted on a largi* wliite mule, whifli the emptrsta- 
dor had s[^Mally rceommende<l to me as ** muy niansD y 
r5i>m«Hl</' very gentle and <*asy ; but whieh I soon found was 
an old bn>ken-windcd lK»ast, and a villanouslv liard travel- 
Icr. The General o>>served that T had Ikhmi taken in, and 
glanriii^r round, fixed his oye^ on the <htshing h«»rsr nf a 
joung fellow, deputed hy tln' government to aeeonij»any us 
on our march as commissarv and ]»rovi<ler. l>inM»tlv he 
Bloppeil short, and onlen»d him to dismount and ehangr ani- 
mak with me. Tlic onler wiu* promj»tly oln^yed,- -for thrre 
was no parleying with theCieneral : and although I thou^dit 
the pr«x'ee<ling rather summary, I was t(H) glad to get rid of 
the mule to offer the slightest ol)je<*tion to the arrangement. 
Besides, the<leiK)sed horseman should have jirovided us with 
better animals — of eourse he should ! 

Our eseort ae^ompanied us ahout two mihv, to a point 
where the short cut, or mule j»ath, to MjLSii\a diver^'rd from 
the cftnu'uo ival ; and hen», aft«T a profusion <»f 1m»ws, an 
interminahle shaking of hands, and *'hufnas viajfs/* and 
"Dios guanles," in every tone and emjjhit-iis, we s«'jKirat«'d 
from the crowd, and wt»nt on our way ah»no. Tin* path w:ls 
narrow, and h*<l ihrrmgh l»u<h and hrirr. uihIit gii:antio 
lrc*»!«, draped all ov^r with vines, d<»wn into dark ravines, 
when? the sun's ravs nevt-r ri*a*'h«Ml, «)v«t riil«n»siM.\,'n*d with 
gnuw, with here and there el ust«'rs of luxuriant tn*es, gt'inm«»d 
all over with fragrant flowers, whm* we eouM eateh vifws 
of th«' glitt4»ring lake, with its distant shon*s. and si'si-ml 
iiilaniU. Thus we Wfnt, in Indian file, tin* nd >hirts und 
gleaming anus of the m^n giving life and relief to thi* s*fni\ 
and making the noisy par n>t.^, whieh flutt»*rrd Ksidi- thf path, 
•till nion* noisy; while brightly eoh>rrd birds glanee<l in and 
out of the thirk green eovrrl-^, or a starthnl «l(M*r lH>unilt^l 
iwllv before ua I AUogethcr, the novelty, exeitornent, 
27 
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and beauty filled me with that wild delight which only the 
Arab feels, or the free Indian on his prairie ocean, and one 
hour's enjoyment of which were " worth ten years of quiet 
life !" My chest expands, and every nerve becomes tense, 
even now, while I write, at the recollection of that glorious 
morning, and that march to Masaya. Occasionally we came 
upon a cane house, nestled in some quiet glen, or upon some 
beautiful slope, surrounded by palms and plantains, and 
fields of tobacco and maize, in the doors of which stood 
women and knots of frightened children, who gazed wonder- 
ingly upon our strange party. They all seemed reassured 
when we cried out "adios amigasi" and responded with 
" Dios guarde a Ustedes, caballeros !" " God preserve you, 
Sirs !" At about six miles from Granada, we reached the 
highest point of ground between that city and Masaya ; one 
of those ridges of land which seem to radiate like the legs of 
a lobster from the great volcano of Momobacho, and which 
are, for the most part, destitute of trees. From this point 
we obtained our finest view of Lake Nicaragua, the river, or 
estuary of Tipitapa coimecting it witli Lake Managua, and of 
that lake itself, lieniiiied in, upon the cast, by the high irreg- 
ular mountains of Matagalpa and New Segovia. Between us 
and tlie lakes was a magnificent sloj)e, leagues on leagues in 
extent, a sea of dense tree-toi)s, unrelieved, so far as the eye 
(^ould discover, by a single acre of cleared or cultivated 
ground. Yet tliere were many haciendas and estates, the posi- 
tions of which were indicated by wreaths of smoke rising in 
thin curls here and there above the trees. "We dismounted, 
and sat for half an hour beneath a spreading tree, to enjoy 
the prospect, and pay our respects to the canteens of water, 
(diluted with ardlentc^) with which each man was supplied. 

The path by which we journeyed had been used, from time 
immemorial, for mules and horses, and in many places, par- 
ticularlv on the declivities of the swells of land, where water 
had contributed its aid, it was worn deep in the soft rock 
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and compacted eartli, ainl so narrow as utterly to preclude 
all turning around aftiT it luul once boen entered. I'jHjn 
ap|)r«i:ieliin<^ such places, if their whole extent cannot l>e <li.s- 
eoven*«l, it is usual to hall<K) lt)udly, in order to ascertain if 
any «»ne is approaching ; f^r if horsemen meet in these j>laces, 
on«» or the other must hack out, — a process suflicicntly 
difficult. 

At ab«jut one oVhx'k the more frnpicnt fH'currcncc <»f cul- 
tivat4'd gnjunds, of little *Miattos" ami cane cabins, showed 
that we wen* approachin;; the lar<re Indian jmu'Mo of Masiiya. 
The path iM^'amc broa<ler, and showe^l constant use; and 
nuuMTous little paths <liver«/cd in every dirocti<>n. Where 
thfV j«>incd the main road, crosses were in some ciL<cs erected, 
on which hung wreaths of fadcil llt»wcrs, jM-rishing tokens of 
pious zeal. Wc now met and overtook numU^rs of In<lians, 
singly and in grou|)s, carrying netted siicks, filUMl with ears of 
maize, with vegetaMes, t>r meats: si»me had hraidctl mats, hat> 
of Woven j»alm leaves, hainmo<*ks, an<i other articles fi>r sale 
*»r tise. They all silently gave u** the nubl <»n our a]>proaeh. 
They s<'liIom R|M»ke unless !ir.-»t address<'d ; hut then always 
n*plieil |H»litely, sometimi-.H. addiuL', interrogatively, "Cali- 
foniia?" They were small, hut well-formed, with ft'atures 
much more n^gular than our Indian**, and of singularly mild, 
and expressive features, antl «lo<ilc manners. 

The entnina* to M;L<ava was bv a Ioult and broad stn'et, 
line«l ini \h>x\\ sides bv a lon»st of fruit-tn*es, iK'ueaih which 
Wen* cliwtenNl the thatcheii cane hous*'s uf the inhabitants. 
We ha«i previously wait<'d until tin* rear of our part v had 
come up, and now spurre«l through the streets in a siijid col- 
umn. Art wc went on, the h<»us<'s Uvamt* m<>ri' numerous, .ind 
occasionally oneof ;nlub«*s, witha tiledro^.f'. ;ij.j..-an «l am. iiii;>l 
the frailer »tructun-s whieh I have d'-.-riln-.l. Alb r Loing 
ncarlv half a milt*, we turn*-d short t«> tL** riL'lit, aifl ndin*' 
ibr a numb^T t»f bl«H'ks in Mreets prr«i^»\\ Tes«Miibimi.' thos4» 
of Granada, p:ussini; an abiinloni-il e >nvent or two, u** gal- 
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loped into the principal plaza. In the centre of this stood 
the great church, a long, heavy building, with a very fair 
fii9ade and tower, and much exceeding in size any of the 
churches of Granada. On the sides of the plaza were several 
rows of fine shops, with their doors and shutters covered with 
tin ; for more foreign goods are retailed in Masaya than in 
any other town in the State. Its people are regarded as the 
most industrious, and are celebrated throughout all Central 
America for the extent and variety of their manufactures. 
Cordage, liammocks, saddles, cotton cloth " petates" or mats, 
hats, shoes, in short, all the articles of common use in the 
country, are produced here, besides large quantities of dulces 
(sweetmeats and jellies,) which were, at one time, extensively 
exported to Peru and South America. But the shops, in 
consequence of the existing troubles, were shut, and the 
plaza was almost entirely deserted. Near the dead wall of 
the church a rude chair was standing; it was the fatal 
" hanquetOj^^ upon which, a few days before, one of the leading 
'* fiicciosos" of the city, after having been tried and condemned 
by a court-martial, bad been shot. Near by the sod was 
turned up, marking the si)ot whcj'c the body of the executed 
man was buried. lie had been tried at one oVlock, con- 
demned at two, shot at three, and buried at four. Short 
shrift, indeed; but such is the summary process of martial 
law in Nicaragua, when, as in this instance, the guilt of the 
criminal admits neither of doubt nor extenuation. Some of 
our party had witnessed the execution, which they described 
as very impressive. It was done in sight of the entire army, 
from which a corporal's guard was delaehed for the service. 
The prisoner was first taken within the church, where he* 
confessed and received the sacrament. He was conducted 
to his seat by two ])riests, a little cross jnit in his hands, and 
a blessing invoked on his soul. Guns, in half of which only 
were balls, were placed in the hands of the guard, who fired 
at the distance of ten paces. The man fell dead at the first 
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dLicharge. The example was deemed necessary, and it no 
douht was HO in this instance. It should, however, be ob- 
sorvtH], that no oflieer hjis estal»lished a higher eharael^T Ibr 
humanity than (ieneral Munoz, who hits never stained hLs 
re|>utatii>n by any of thos<! butcheries and wanton cruelties 
whii-li have Ixvn the rule, rather than the exception, in the 
civil wars of Sjianlsh America. 

\Vf rtKK* to a jto'ftvln kt'pl bvan exc**edingly fiit an<l rlieer- 
ful lady, who Wiis sn happy that her *'jM»bre c;Lsa*' shiMiKl bo 
honored by the **hij«»s de Washington,'' the sons <»f Wash- 
in^on I In a few minut«'S, S4*veral of the alcaldes «)f the 
t'»wn «*ame in, out of l»n':itli, and in great irilmlation lx*e;iuse 
th«'y had n«it U'en appri>e<l nftnir approach. They pn>jM»sed 
even n«»w to ring all the brlls, and were urgent that we 
sh<iuld .-tup the rest of the day, s<j as {*} give iheinan opj>or- 
tunity of making a demonstration ctuumensurate to the im- 
portance I if the <K*c;L-ion. But we j»leaded hiuJte, and pro- 
mised to H'turn HNUi, and thus (^<eaped lN*ing Iii>ni/j*d in 
MasaviL \Vi; had prop<iseil to st«»p ht-re siveral lh»iii-, and 
visit the remarkable voIeani<* lake, from whi»'li tin* t«»\vn is 
supplit'd with wati*r, but the ihl.iy t>f the morning r«iiiiprlhMl 
tid to eut short our stav. if we \v«iuld reacii Managua, twelve 
league- tli>taiit, th:it nii'lit. S» we «»iily all«»\ve«l ih.' h>>r.M's 
to breatht* awhil<\ and ti:« :t niuuiited ajam and re.-unicd <iur 
ijiareh. We went <pnte two mili-s lr»>m tin* pla/a l»el'. ire we 

g«»t fairlv <Mii «Ft'llif eitv, \viii<-li h u< >*»mf tillti n or « i;^'ijli*en 
thousaiid iiihabitaiit'^, and «-i>\ci.- tul! a .-«piaie league. 

l(i*\i>n<l Ma.-ava is a i>P>.id and Uautit'ul a\t mif, iiiii>l «iii 
riliier hand by luxiriaiit li'M- : m this n-pt-. : lar *;n]M--iHj 
th*' <-.iiiii!rv at«*<iiid (iiaii.id.i. i iii-> a\«*iiUf [i-.i j^ \> ':,!• 
|iU«'i»l'» <'t Nuidiri, ;ilid j" "'j!' l;i>»UIite.i .ir "ii t""»t |«;i--.!. ; U* 
and tV". '^M*!' i! ai. .\\ I'lMi.ii.tf "r ;iiuht.it:»i:i U\ •»:,■! \\1..,: u«- 
h:td liitii' rt<> -•■■■u • :! «•! t!p' t"\\ U'*. Ai*" it iiiiI'a.iv Ih'aii-h 
Ma.-ava auil N.:i isri, tip'TMl pa.—' s ov.r a I nl'^!* -ij.i'.M-d 

• • * 

hill, r;iis»d by \«»l.Mha* loree."* fr-'Sn bil«»A, tli** up'.ilt*-! >trat;i 
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curving with all the regularity of the rainbow. Although it 
would have been easy to have passed around it, yet as the 
Indians before the conquest had probably gone directly over, 
the same path has been continued, for no better reason, evei 
since. It however had been much improved, and a deep 
notch had been cut or worn in the soft sand rock, to the 
depth of forty or fifty feet, resembling very much the deeji 
cuts on the lines of some of our railroads. Upon one side, 
in a little nitch, stood a small cross, covered with wilted 
flowers. Beyond this defile, the road resumed its broad and 
level course, and we rode rapidly over its gravelled bed into 
the town of Nindiri. 

Nindiril How shall I describe thee, beautiful Nindiri, 
ncwStling beneath thy fragrant, evergreenroof of tropical trees, 
entwining their branches above thy smooth avenues, and 
weaving green domes over the simple dwellings of thy peace- 
ful inhabitants! Thy musical name, given thee long ages 
ago, perhaps when Rome was young, has lost nothing of its 
melody; Xecwhi, water, and7>//7*(/, mountain, it still tells us, 
ill an ancient and almost forgotten tongue, that thou slumber 
est now, as of yore, between the lake and the mountain ! 
Amongst all the ilxiry seenes of quiet beauty which the eye 
of the traveller liatli lingered upon, or the fancy has limned 
with her rosy-hueil ])encil, none can compare with thee, beau- 
tiful Nindiri, chosen alike of the mountain Fairies and forest 
Drvads, of the Sylphs of the lake, and the Naiads of the foun- 
tain I Nindiri ! 

This little Indian village for sur|)assed, in point of pictur- 
es([ue beauty, anything we had yet seen. Oranges, plantains, 
maranons, joeotes, nisperos, mamays, and tall palms, with 
their variously-colored fruits blushing brown or golden 
among the leaves, and here and there a low calabash tree, 
with its green globes strung on every limb, all clustering to- 
gether, hterally embowered the eane huts of the simple- 
minded and industrious inhabitants. Indian women, naked 
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to the waist, sat beneath the trees spiiiniii^^ siiow-wliite cotton 
i»r the tihre of they/iV//, (ufjavt,) while their noisy, naked little 
«»nes tumbled joyously alwjut on the snu H)thly-beaten ground, 
where the sunlight fell in Hickering, shifting mazes, as the 
•.\ i!i«l iK-nt the branches of th" tri»es with its unseen lin^'ers. 
t^uiet primitive Nindiri I seat of the ancient caziques and 
lhi:ir barbaric courts, — evei now, amidst the din of the crowd- 
••d rity, and the crush and contlict <»f struggling thousiinds, 
ami'tt grasi>ing avarice an importunate jK'nury, boM- 
tVonted hyjHxjrisy and hcartlrss fiu^ihion, where virtue is 
uifMlest and vice is bnizen, where lire and wattT, and the 
wry lightnings uf heaven, an tlie slaves of human will, how 
turns the memorv to thee, as to sonic sweet vLsitm of the 
night, H<»m«' dreamy Arcadia, faney-lx»rn, and half unn*al! 

We nnle through the arche<l and hedgt»-line<l stn^ets into 
a bn»a<l oi»en ])Iaz:i, in the centnr of which stood a r|uaint old 
chundi. A few shrk cows were lying in its shade, ehewing 
their cu<Ls in a meditative way, ami hanlly o|n*ning ihrir 
hleepy eyes as we trotted by. H«'neath sonic largf trers uj»on 
i»ne siile of the plaz^i, we <les<Tied our earls and their es4*4irt, 
taking what at home w<nild bi* «*alled *' a n«H»ning." The 
lauc«.*fl of the men were staekrd tog,*thiT, and th«-ir h«»r«f<»s 
fivitene^i with Inrinfs to the carts, forming, with their gay 
trappings, a striking group, abundantly s<t otf by thf reclin- 
ing tiguri'Softh«-ir riders, who ha»l dis|NistMl thems<*lvesin atti- 
tu«ieM exprt'ssive «.»f the fullest abandonnn*nt to individual 
c:l^\ We were n«»t long in joining thf party. The oftieer 
in (*ommand, in anticipation of our arrival, hud pn*pan*d two 
or three jars of **algo fres4*o,'* something fre>h, dtlijlit- 
tully com|>ounded of water, the juice of ihr eiHoa-nut, and 
of the acidulous marailon, — a delieioiLs auil nfnshing Uvrr- 
age, to which we paid t»ur nsptn'ts in prt»tr:u*t*'d draughts, 
not forgi*tting •' im'l fjnin*u\'' and sun«lry itt^fi"-* t«» a p!<imp, 
laughing Indian girl who dis|K.Misctl it, in >nowy calabaahcSi 
to the thirsty strangem. 
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The only part of the road which was supposed to be fre- 
quented by the ladrones was now passed, and although the 
commander of the escort was very willing to proceed with 
the carts, I did not think it necessary, and so it was agreed 
that he should return. This arranged, we all mounted again, 
and the last we saw of our military friend was the gleaming 
lances of his men, and the fluttering of their little red stream- 
ers, as they galloped back through the streets of Nindiri. 

Beyond the town we struck into the forest, and began to 
ascend one of the slopes or spurs of the volcano of Masaya. 
Occasional openings among the trees enabled us to catch 
glimpses of lake, plain, and mountain, more extended even, 
and more beautiful than those which we had witnessed in 
the morning, from the heights beyond Masaya. The road 
passed over fields of disintegrating pumice and lava-beds 
ages old, and now covered with accumiilated soil and a thick 
forest. At the distance of about a league, however, we came 
to what is called the " mal pais,^^ literally, the bad country. 
It was an inimensc field of lava, which at the last eruption 
of Masaya had flowed down from the volcano, for a distance 
of flftecn or twenty miles, in the direction of the lakes. The 
road crossed it on the summit of a ridge running transversely 
to the lava current, where the field was narrow, but spread- 
\\\<l out on both sides to a prcat distance. It looked like a 
vast plain of cast iron, newly cooled, black and forbidding. 
In places it was rolled up in frowning masses, elsewhere 
piled one flake on the other, like the ice in the spring time, 
upon the shores and low islands, or in the narrow channels 
of our rivers. An ocean of ink, suddenly congealed during a 
storm, if the imagination of the reader can picture it, would 
better illustrate its appearance than anything else which 
occurs to me at this moment. Here and there great, ragged 
masses, fifty or a hundred feet square, had been turned com- 
pletely over by the current as it flowed beneath, exhibiting 
upon the exposed surface a regulariy striated appearance, 
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like the curling fibre of the oak or maple. I dismounted and 
flcrainbled out amongnt the crinkUruj fragments, but did not 
go far, afl the sharp edges and jxnnts cut through my boots 
like knives. At one place I ol>served where the balf-t^ooled 
lava had wrapped itself, layer on layer, around a large tree, 
which, sulisequently burning out or decaying, had left a {)er- 
Uxi cast of its trunk and principal bniiiclies, so accurate that 
the very roughness of the bark could still be traced. But 
what struck me with most surprise was the circumstance that 
the flo<Kl of lava had flowed over the narrow ridge where I 
was standing, and that a depression existed l)etween me and 
the volcano whence the molten matter had come. It was 
clear enough that the jn^pular adage and axiom about the 
indisposition of water to flow up hill, does not always apply 
to lava. The explanation of the phenomenon may perhaps 
be found in the fact that the surface of the lava cooling, is 
thrown off in fragments, building walls on either side, be- 
tween which the lava curn^nt continues to flow, until rising 
bigli, and the vertical pn^ssure becoming gri'at, it breaks 
through the barrier, and dis<:harg<\s itsi»lf laterally. Or, the 
intenne<iiate valley Ix'ing filled by the melted substance with 
a rapidity which wouM not admit of its finding its level at 
onop, it is easy to understand that it might dis^'hargt* itself 
over the ridge ; and the supply subs^Mjucntly <'casing, the 
accumulated matter in the valley, s|)readout laterally and 
subside, in the manner here exhibitCiL 

Not a tree intervened b**tween me an<l the volcano, only 
the bniad, blaek ami rug;:ed waste of lava. I etMild thiTef*)re 
distinctly see the mountain, and traee the ragge^l uutliiM's (»f 
its ancient and principal crater. This latest dis«'harg«' of 
lava, however, d».H*s not sirm to hav«' U^en made fn»ia thi* 
mouth, but from a lower elevatiim, uj)«>n the slop* of tlif 
volcano. Thw elevation had a n»«ldish, si*oriae*s.us apjM-iir- 
anoe, and its eniter, one side of which had Uhti br»krntlowii 

28 
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by the lava, was comparatively small. In fact there were a 
number of orifices, or craters, at other points, which had been 
the vents in previous eruptions. It was evident enough that 
there had been hot work here in past times, although every- 
thing looked quiet enough now. 

The early chroniclers have a great deal to say about this 
volcano, which was called " El Infierno de Afasaya^^^ the Hell 
of Masaya. Its last eruption, when the lava field which I 
have described was formed, occurred within the historical 
period, in 1670. No detailed account of it has ever been pub- 
lished, although there is little doubt that it was duly recorded 
by some of the ecclesiastics of the country, whose relations 
still exist amongst the archives of the Church in Spain or Italy. 

Since this final eruption, the volcano has been in a dor- 
mant state. It was visited in 184:0 by Mr. Stephens, who 
discovered no signs of activity. Yet, at the time of the Dis- 
covery, it was regarded as one of the greatest wonders of the 
New World. The chronicler Oviedo visited it in 1529, and 
has left us a very complete account of its appearance and 
condition at that period. He says : 

" There is another mountain in this province, called Masaya, of which I 
can speak as an eye-witness, having visited it in person, after havingheard 
many fables related by those who pretended to have ascended to the cra- 
ter. I once went up Vesuvius, and beheld a crater of twenty-five or 
thirty fathoms in diameter, from which smoke rose perpetually, which 
smoke people say changes to a very bright flame atnight% I remained 
there a whole night, with the Queen of Xaples, whose chief of the ward- 
robe (guarda ropa) I was, whither I accompanied her in 1501. From 
thence we went to Palermo, in Sicily, near which is Mount Etna." 
Oviedo here makes a long enumeration of the volcanoes known at tlie 
time he wrote, and continues: "But it seems to me that none of these 
volcanoes are to be compared with that of Masaya, which, as I have said, 
I have seen and examined myself Of this the reader shall be the judge, 
after he has read the description of that mmm tain, whose name signifies 
* the burning mountain,' in the language of the Chorotegans, in whose ter- 
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ritnrjT it in ftituAt^L In tiio UnguAgfe of NicaraguA it is called * /^>po- 
ynifper* which nii^anA * boiling stream.' ' 

** I will now reUte what I aaw. I loft the villa;^ of Managua, Julj 
2i). 1.029, an«l Pp<*nt the niglit at the house of Diego Machuca [who, wa 
have iieen, waw the fir^t explorer of Lake Nicaragua], being half a league 
from tiie f<K»t of the mountain, on the shores of Lake NindirL I do- 
ao-ncled the same day to examine tlie lake ; and the next, which was 
Sl James* daj, I started before the rising of the sun to aHcend the 
m'KiDtain, and behold the flame, and tlie other extraonlinary things 
worthy of mention. This mountain L^ very Htc*ep, and is surn>unded bj 
Indians of the Chorotegan nation. Tiger*, lions [pumas], and many other 
ferocious animals abound liere. }^>vond this mountain stretches an un- 
cultivated plain, which the Spaniards have named el mal pais. It ut cot- 
ered with rocks, resembling scoriae In this an isolated mountain rises 
up to the heiglit of a league from foot to summit The mountain may be 
three or four leagues in cirt^umfcrLMice at its base, and is entirt^ly differ- 
ent from thcMo in itA neighU^rhorxl. I know that many S{>aniard8 
have »i*nt descriptions of this mountain to the einjHTor ; and that others, 
oo their retuni to Spain, luive given out wluit thoy have seen, whod«e rela- 
tiODs I do not doubt On the contrary, I n*joice timt I am to s|)vak of a 
matter so well known, and that there isnolatk of witiii-s^M's w)i«i can 
attest the truth of my n-citol. Many of thoM* who preten«l to \a\v visited 
this mountain have only seen it from a distance; and but few have as- 
cetMied it. Home asM*rt tluit tin* hght of the flame is sufBciently strong to 
mKl by, at the distance of threir IiMiric^ which I c^annot conlinn. 

** I left the hou^* of Ma<*hu«*a in the tiiiddU* of the night, a^ I have be- 
fore mentiuniHi^ and I liad n«*arly n^achcd th(> suiiuiiit at sunri>Mv It 
was not, however, light enouirh f«>r me to rea«l my pruycr-t (bri'viary), 
which I IumI brought with me. when I wa^ within a tpiarter of a leai*ue 
of tlw summit Y«*t the ni^jht was v«Ty dark, in con!<*Mjii«'nc«' of which 
the flame app«*ar«*«l more brilliant I luivc h«*artt (M*p«(mt worthy of credit 
mr that wh«*n th** nitrht i** verv dark and rainv. the litrht from the crater 
is so vivid tliat «>nf* can m*«* to r«'ad nt the dt<tan<v of half a leafrue; 
this I will ntMthiT aflinn nor deny, fur at Granaila or Salteba, wh**ii there 
» oo moon, the whole country !■« illuminatiHl by the flame of the vti|«-ano; 

'This is a mi'take of the chronicler. /^»/» or /»'>co is the Mexican for 
tfnoke, and l^/j^r m.i'intain. i. e. "Smoking M'nintain." ^"'•i or 5/*! is a 
word used to un|ter«4inate, emlH«|y. or inthviiUialize. It will sh^-rtly be 
seen that a Mexican colony exi^tteil in Nicaragua. 
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and it is a fact that it can be seen at the distance of sixteen or twenty 
leagues ; for I have seen it at that distance myself However, we cannot 
call that which proceeds from the crater precisely a flame, but rather a 
smoke as bright as a flame ; it cannot be seen at that distance by day, but 
only at night, as I have said. 

"But to return to my journey; I was accompanied by a cazique 
whose baptismal name was Don Francisco ; in the Chorotegan language 
he was called Natatime ; also by a negro and two faithful Indians. Al- 
though the negro was a safe man, I acknowledge that I was wrong to 
put myself in such company ; but I made up my mind to do so from the 
desire I had to succeed in this enterprise. I had found Machuca sick; 
those who were to accompany me had broken their word, and returned 
to Granada; yet I was not willing to suspend my journey, so great was 
my desire to learn what truth there might be in the relations of those who 
pretended to have been there. When it was no longer possible to go on 
horseback, I dismounted, and put sandals of wood on my feet, for shoes 
would not answer for such a road. I left one of the Indians to take 
charge of my horse, and went forward with the cazique, who served us 
for a guide, and who, with the negro and the other Indian, I made to go 
before me. When the cazique arrived near the crater, he sat down, fifteen 
or twenty paces off, and pointed out to me with his finger the frightful 
spectacle. The summit of the mountain forms & plateau^ covered with rtni, 
yellow, and black rocks, spotted with divers colors. Except on the ea.'^t- 
ern side, where I stood, the whole plateau is occupied by a crater, whose 
orifice is so large, that in my opinion a musket ball could not traverse it 
There proceeds from it a continual smoke, but not so tliick as to pre- 
vent one from examining it both internally and externally; for, as the 
east wind blows continually here, it bears the smoke away to the oppo- 
site side from the spectator. This crater is, to the best of my judg- 
ment, and of those whom I have heard speak of it, about one hundred 
and thirty fathoms in depth ; the width continually diminishing as it 
descends. This mountain is not as hi^h on its southern and eastern 
sides as on the others, and looks like human workmanship, so regular 
are its outlines ; excepting, however, the side where I was, which, as I 
have before mentioned, is covered with rocks. There were also some 
caverns, but one could see little or nothin^j but their entrances; and the 
sides of the crater could scarcely be seen ; for no one durst advance suf- 
ficiently near. 

"At the bottom of the crater could be seen a place perfectly round, 
and large enough to contain a hundred cavaUers, who could play at 
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ring aod have more than a tliuumnd spectators; it would hold even 
more than that, were it not for another crater in the middle of it, in- 
clining a httle to the south, which can be very di»tinetly «een. It 
apfM-ared to me to be from forty to sixty futhonis in depth and four- 
teen or fifVeen paces in circumference. It might be much more ; fur I 
^ieweil the opening from a very high point, and the <lepth from a Mtill 
higher point On the north !«ide, the crater is three times as far from 
the interior wall of the volcano as on the south side. 

**Hap()ening to be at Valladolid in IfiH. at the court of th«' prince 
N. S. lion Ro<lrigo de Contreras. who win ou<*«» governor of ihiM province, 
be told me that the depth of tht* voh'Ano had biH>n ni<*a<*ured in his 
presence, and found to In* one hundred and thirty fathoms ; and from 
the )M>rt/im to tlie burning fluid, forty fathoms more ; but a (>ireumstance, 
mentioneil to me by the (romtnarnler. Fr. Francis de Hobadilla, still more 
astonished roe, vis. : that when he asefnde<i to the crater of Masaya, with 
some other persons, the holes were in the middle of the place, and the 
burning matter had ri^n to within four fathoms of the top; and yet 
nz months IumI not elapsed siucf* my journey. I am of the opinion, 
howevtT. tluit lie told tlie truth; fur l)<»sid«»s his b<Mng a man worthy of 
beli«*f, I have heanl Machuca say that he had set*n the burning matter 
rise even with the top. 

•• I said that I beheld at the >H>ttom of the swond crater a fin*, which 
was as liquid as wat«*r, and of the color of bra*«s. Tliis fin* apfx'artMl to 
me mnn» violent than any I had evfr •♦•♦•n lM«f«»n». and entin-lv (niv^tiiI the 
bottom of ti»e crater. From timt* to time thi** matter ro!^* into the air with 
Kreat force, hurling largi* ma""**** tn a h#*ijrht <»f many f«»<«t, as it Af»{M*ared 
to me. Sometimes th****** nia*(se4 wfre arrt-st*-*! «»n the wd»*s of th** craliT, 
and n*maim*d there, )>«*fon> Ui*«>iiiirig«*xtiiigui!*h«*<i. tinn' «*n<»iigh to n'^H'at 
thrertdn six timt>s, and then lo«>k««l hk** the M*i»riii» of a forgf. I <-annot 
believf that a Oiristian vnM iN'hoM this sp«MHacle unmindful of hell, 
and unrepentant of his !<in'« ; particularly whiUt c«>mpanng thi^ vein of 
aulphur with the eternal grandeur of everU.<*ting fire which awaits thorn 
who are unfrrateful to <ftMl! 

•'TowanLs tlif middle of the first rrat«'r. a large numU*r f»f (mrpNpifta 
migiit he se<»n. ciri^liij'/ an>uu<l. of that «|>«««*ie« havin(rth*> Ii»tu' tinl« and 
calk*d y'l/'f t*f f. I could only tfi* th«'ir bai^k^. f4»r I wa< niuih luu'hfr than 
lh»»y. They niakf* tli*"ir n«*^t-« anuxig th«» pN-k*, U'li»w th«' «|»«it.%ti»r. I 
thri'W jMiiui* ston*'« into th»' ahy-^^. and made the nrin"'» do t:kt'Wi««-. hut 
could never di«ting^j:«h wh»Tf they fell; whirh pmvi** rlfarlv h«»w high 
was the place wlu*rt» I stoott S*nie (N*rsons have asserted tliat when the 
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parroquets are fluttering among these places, and one looks fixedly, he 
seems not to see fire but sulphur. I am not far removed firom this opin- 
ion, but leave the decision to those knowing more of the matter than 
myself. 

'^ On the top of the volcano, on the eastern part^ an elevation rises up, 
in which is an opening like to the crater, but deeper. A smoke ascends 
through it, which cannot be seen during the daytime, but which pro- 
jects into the darkness a great light, uniting itself to that proceeding 
from the larger opening. This opening does not terminate in a broad 
bottom, but is a funnel-shaped orifice, apparently filled with coals. The 
cazique told me that, in the times of his ancestors, the main crater was here, 
but that subsequently it changed its location to the spot it now occupies. 
These two craters are separated from each other only by some rocks. 
The ground is covered with barren trees, yielding no finit, except one 
alone, which produces yellow berries, about the size of a musket ball, 
named nami; they are good to eat, and the Indians say that they are 
good for bowel complaints. No birds are seen on this mountain, except 
crows, and the parroquets I have spoken of. 

" A remarkable circumstance, told me by Machuca and Fr. Francis de 
Bobadilla is, that the melted matter sometimes mounts to the top of the 
crater, whilst I could see it only at a great depth. Having made due 
inquiry in regard to this, I have learnt that when much rain falls, the 
fire does, in fact, ascend as far as the top ; for the cavity becomes filled 
with water, which flows in from all parts of the mountain, and remains 
full until it has been overcome and destroyed by the heat of the opposing 
element. This view of the matter is confirmed by what Olaus Magnus 
says of the volcanoes of Iceland, which do not consume the combusti- 
bles around them, but the water which they contain. It must be so at 
Masaya ; for when the flame is seen at the distance of a league and a half, 
it does not look like flame, but burning smoke which covers the whole 
mountain. If it were fire, it would leave neither tree, leaf, nor verdure ; on 
the contrary, the whole mountain is covered with trees and herbage, almost 
to the borders of the crater. 

" I spent two hours here, gazing and drawing, till ten o'clock ; it was 
the day of St, Anne ; I then resumed my route to Granada, or Sal- 
toba, which is three leagues from Masaya. Not only in this city, but 
evvn at the distance of two leagues beyond it, the volcano gave as much 
light as the moon Home days l)cfon» she fulls. 

** I have heanl the caziqiu* of Tendcri [Nindiri] say that he has often 
gone, in coinpiiny with otht»r cazuiucs, to the edge of the crater ; and that 
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old woman, entirelj naked, has come forth from it, with whom thej 
held a manexifo^ or secret council They consulted her in order to know 
if th^j should make war, or decline or |n*ant a truce with their enemies. 
Thrj did nothing without first consulting her ; for she told them whe- 
ther the J were to conquer or to be conquered : she told them also, if it 
were about to rain; if the harvest of maize would be abundant ; and, in 
fine, all future errnts. And every tiling always came to pass just as 
tdie had predicted it wouhL On such occasions, a man or two, some 
women, and children of both 8ex«*s, were sacrificed U> her ; the victims 
udering themselves voluntarily. He aiidtnl tlmt since the Christians (*ame 
into the country, the old woman had appeared only at long intervals ; 
that she had told them the ChrLHtiaiis were wicktni ; and tliat she did not 
wish to have any communication with the Indians until they had driven 
the Christianji from their country. I asked hiiu how they got below. 
He answered that formerly there was a road ; but tliat the cavity had 
been enlarged by the caving in of the lan<l around it, and thus the path 
hail U*en destroyed. I asked him what they did af\cr their council witii 
the old woman, and what was her appt*arance. He replied that she was 
old and wrinkl«*<J ; ttiat her brt*asts hung down over her belly ; that her hair 
was thin and erect; that her teeth were long and (<harp as a dog's; 
her akin of a darker color than Indians ordinarily lu&ve ; eyes fit^ry and 
•unken ; in short, he described her ai like the devil, which !*he must hare 
been. If thU cazique told the trutli, it cannot l>e a matt4*r of tloubt that 
the In<liaa<« wera in conne<'tion with him. When the eouneil was over, 
the old Woman entennl within the crater, and never eariit* out «*X(vpt to 
a new couneiL The Indians often ix>nvenH) about this sufH^r-tition, and 
many others; and in th*Mr b4H)k!4 they n>pn*«<*nt th«* ilevil with a** much 
lemoneMand with a<i many 'fu^uea ha we are in the habit of |>«'«inting him 
at th«* f<*«*t of th«* arrhanp'l Mi«'ha<'l, or tlie apostle Sl lUrthfJeniy. I 
am of the opiniim, ther«>f«>re. that they liave S4H*n him. and that he hat 
sliown hini:«(*lf to th*'iii ; mun? they pl«4^t• hi4 image in their temples, 
when* tliey p«>rform their diaholi(*al idolatri<*s. On the side of the erater 
of Masaya th**re i^ a largt* heap of cup*, platen and b.itm^ of exeellent 
croekery, ma*le in the i»untry. S«»iiie ha<i Uvn broken, other* wiTe I'n- 
tire. The Indians ha«l brought them then* filled with all knul'* of meat^ 
and lefl them, saying they wert* f«>r th«* old woman to eat. in order to 
please or app<*a.«e her wh«*n an earthquake or violent teni{>«>«t takes 
pU(^*; for th«*y attribute to htT all the giMMl or evil that hapfx'tM to them. 
As to the substane^*, in whieh, ai>\>nlint? to the t*a/iqiie, this M *»n^ rnaile 
h»f retreat, it appeared to me to rrs«*mbli* giaio, or the metal of* bells io 
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a state of funoo. He interior walls of the orater are of hard stooe )D 
tome places, but brittle almost everywhere. The smoke goes from tha 
crater on the eastern side, but it is driven towards tbe west bj the breese. 
A small quantity of smoke comes out on the aorthera aide of die aster. 
" The mountain of Mssaya is six or seven leagues from the South Sea, 
and about twelve and a hajf degrees from the Equator. I have now 
completed all I promised to say in this GAJi chapter." 

Oviedo also gives us a long and entertaining account, at 
second hand, of the descent of the Fray Bias del Castillo 
into the crater of Maseya, and what befel him there. This 
■will be found translated in another place. 
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SIMPLICTTT — ELCONVENTO — i MirT AMORPHO.'<L'« — THE Bl!«Ili>Por NirARAGCA — 
FORBEirr. MIIW CLIFTON, MR. CLAY — CRITICIKM ON ORATORY — VIVE VoU'ANOKS 

Dl A ROW DISTANT VIEW OP THE GREAT CATUEI>RAL — THE CITY — IMI^»f(|NO 

DEMONSTRATIONS — THE (•R\Nli PLAZA — A PANTl>MIMIC itPEEi'H AND REPLY — 
THE LADIES, *' GOD BLE2b< THEM !" — HOIjiE OP THE AMI.KD AN < uNSt 1. — ENDOF 
THE CEREMONIES— ^ELI -CONGRATCLATIoN;* THKR»:oN —A SkllEX iD».— MARTIAL 
▲SrCCT OF THE CITY — TROUBLE ANTICIPATED— PRECAlTliJN.-* or THE GOVLRX- 
MKXT. 

Bevoxi) the 'Mniil jiairf'' the n)ad {uisstsl ovrr ii U*autitul 
undulatiii)^ ci>uiitry, witli oooa'^ional u|hmi, ^'nissv spiuu's, tint - 
te<l h(*re uikI tliore with littlr clu!n{ks ot* hitslii*s hihI trci*«(^ 
from wlifiico the vyr cati«;ht gliin|)Sirs of thr tlistant lakfs 
aiid iiiounUiiiis. For iiiaiiy iiiilL*s, !k*ori:i uiitl discnti'LTatiiig 
Imvm showtnl tluMvxtnit t»|* volcuiihMu*ti<»ti in :iii(*i(*iit tiiiu*H; 
ill fact, fur the whole ditftaiico to Muiuiguu, vulcanic tmoes 
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and products were to be seen on every hand. Half way be- 
tween Masaya and Managua we came suddenly upon a large, 
erect stone, which, at first glance, I supposed was one of the 
" piedras antiguas" of the country ; a veritable monolith, like 
those discovered by Mr. Stephens at Copan. It however 
proved to be " un relox del sol," an ancient sun dial, erected 
by the early Spaniards for the double purpose of marking 
the distance and the hours. There had been an inscription 
upon it, but it was obliterated now, and a rude cross had 
been deeply graven in its place. I dismounted to examine 
it more closely, and found " John Jones" scratched upon one 
of its sides. Ubiquitous " John Jones 1" He had been con- 
victed of bigamy, and sent to tlie State prison but two days 
before I left New York I W. inquired if " Jones" was an 
Aztec name, and I felt cheap enough about " monuments," 
and was mounting again in great disgust, when we were all 
startled by the sudden discharge of a pistol, in a dark ravine 
which we had just passed, followed by a confused shout, and 
another discharge, and then a volley in quick succession. 
An attack, in the present unsettled state of the country, was 
by no means an impossibility ; and the firing continuing, we 
turned our horses' heads and galloped back, weapons in 
hand, to the rescue. A moment brought us within view of 
half a dozen of our party, their horses plunging in dire con- 
fusion, while their riders fired their revolvers with the great- 
est ra})i(lity into the forest. Glancing amongst the trees, we 
discovered the enemy, a troop perhaps thirty or forty strong, 
crashing amongst the bushes, in full retreat. It was a squa- 
dron of large, yellow monkeys upon which the party had 
fired, in frolicksome mood, with a design rather to alarm 
their comrades than injure the monkeys, who escaped with 
no further damage than a prodigious fright, sufficient to last 
them for the remainder of their natural lives. The cacchina- 
tory exercises following upon such a feat over, we all moved 
on together. The road was deeply shaded, but broad and 
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■nooth ; and, as the sun went down, conversation gradually 
oeaiH?<l. and the horses, invigorated by the cool atmosphere, 
all fell into a rapid pace, the clatter of their hoo& alone dis- 
turbing the silence of the evening. 

Hark, a l)cll ! the sound vibrating even into the depths of 
the leafy forest I It is the oracion, and we are near Managua. 
But it was nearly an hour l>efore we emerg<Hl into the ojKJn 
fields surrounding the city, and then it was so dark tliat we 
could disc4*rn nothing except the lights of the hoiLH^^a, and 
the occasional gleaming of the lake Wyond. 

Here we were met bv Don Pedro Blanco, to whom I was 
8pei*ially rec<>mmended by iXm Frcdcrico. He ha<l come to 
put his ** iK>bre casa** at my db»iH>sition. Don Peiln* was for 
doing things in a grand way, and act*onlingly desired us to 
wait for all the stragglers to aune up, so as to make an im- 
posing entree, which we did, at a round pace, to tlie great 
aljtnn of the infantile, and the utter indignation of the ca- 
nine portion of the j)opulation. It was too dark to see much 
of the town, and I only remember interminable streets lined 
with huts and low hoiuu's, a big church with a spectnd white 
archway in front, and a great plaza tlankinl by two or three 
twr)-story buildings, witli another large chun'h in its centre. 
All this wa»* out of our wav, for Pc<lro was delennihi'd to 
impn*ss us with the nuignitude of the town, and I U*gan to 
think that it had no end, when suddenly Peilro turned short, 
ducked his head, and dxishwl lM*iu»alh the ** Porteria" into 
the patio i)T court y an I of hw own hous<% whilst our escort 
file<l oil* at a tearing rate, for the public [M>saila. Fortunate 
escort! 

Don Ptnlro's house was not the most arwto»*niti*' in the 
pLice. nor y«*l tin' cleanest, although his wife was amongst 
tli<' faltr^l an<l fairest. It had but two nH>ms, and out* of 
tbe^e w;i*i a tirwlt^ or stt»n', wlien* our hostess db*|>ensinl can- 
dl<*s ami «'andv, dry i;«hnU and dulces, ti»vs and toUicoo, 
vegetabh*s and mediciucs, in quuntitietf to suit purchasers. 
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Here a couple of new hammocks were forthwith swung, into 
which we rolled without ceremony, and with all the satis&o- 
tion of tired men. Pedro's grand entrie had almost finished 
us ; but he had considerately ordered supper before leaving 
home, and I almost forgave him the awful trot he had given 
us, when I saw the cloth spread and the savory dishes make 
their appearance one by one. M., who had never before rid- 
den two consecutive miles on horseback, and who, thoroughly 
" used up," had lain like a log in his hammock, began now 
to show some signs of life, and even sat up and looked vo- 
raciously at the table. I asked for a basin of water before 
sitting down, which Don Pedro produced at once, but pro- 
tested against our washing ourselves then, as it was " muy 
malo," and would bring on the calentura, or fever. This 
superstition, I afterwards found, was not only general amongst 
the natives, but also amongst foreigners resident in the coun- 
try. I however never regarded it, and yet escaped the 
calentura. 

Pedro's supper was well onouirli served, only there were 
neither knives nor forks. Ben suj)j)lied these from his al- 
forjaa^ and we got on very well, or rather might have done 
so; but boforc we had fairly taken the e<lge oifour appetites 
we heard a great ujH'oar in the direction of the plaza, sue- 
cec(l(Hl by the firing of guns and the whizzing discliarge of 
bonibas. 1 glanced round at our liost, who so far from ex- 
hil)itin<r anv alarm seemed to be niit^htilv exultant. I had 
made up my mind to be sur|)riscd at nothing, and so asked 
no questions. Meantime the tumult increased, and the 
squeaking of violins was to be heard in tlie })auses of the 
shoutiuiT and tirinir. Bv-and-bv we distinguished ** Vivan Ion 
Estddos Uiildnsr " Vicayilos Amerinuinx df.l X(>rtn r and the 
appalling consciousness was forced u]m)ii us that we were to 
be lionized forthwith, and supper but half linishcd ! 1 ap- 
pealed to Pedro to shut the door and say W(» were ill, and 
would see the people in the morning; but he either did not 
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understand, or aifccted not to do 80, and before I could ex* 
plain, tlie crowd wu^ at the entrance, and ]M>urin^ into our 
apirtnient. The alcaldi'S came tirst, and a dozen tiddlers fol- 
lowt*d. Then came the ix?i)i»le in solid column, while the out- 
t4<lt*ry kept up a |K»rfect storm of viva.s, — their upturniHl, swar- 
thy faers lookiniT sin<;ularly wild und forbidding under the 
lijrht of tlieir torches. Not a tithe was able to enter, yt*t every 
one fk.'cmetl determined to fmd a phice inside, and cR>wded 
one U}H>n the other to such a degree that we should have 
bei'n Hutrocate<l outright, had not the alcaldes formed a cor- 
don anmntl us, and kept otl* the crowfl with their canes. 
The princi|Kd or first alcalde, ma<le a sjK*ech, full of wekumie^ 
and well spiced with patriotism, in which he called ib<, and 
all tiie |H»<iple of the United States, colk^ctively and individ- 
ually, friencLs and broiiu-n*, and a great many other endear- 
ing names, which I have forgotten ; and then everybtnly 
wanted to shake hancL*, and thrust them ftjrward over the 
heads and under the aniL^ of the front rank, a hundred at a 
time. But as our visitors gi'iuTully tlitl not s«»em to have any 
clear conce{>tion as to which of the party w;is the illustrious 
obja't <»f their homage, I instnutcd my roinpanions to shake 
all the hands within their rea^-h, and piiss the owners on. In 
this wise, and by caitsing IVdn) to invite the entire rrowd to 
drink my health, at my e.\|K'nst\ at the next //'///** n*i, I 
finally suctriHHled in clearing the hoiL<i% — but our ch«»colate 
was cold, and some of our worthv visitors ha<l availnl th«*m- 
•elves of th«» *'nois4» and confusii»n** to }HH.*ket all the UikiJ 
meat**. And its we siit dLs^'onsolatrlv wailinL' fi>r niore t<i l»e 
oookcnl^ we vottnl the sy8t4.Mii of lionizing a Iwre, and M. 
quote<l ShaksiM*are : 

" Uni'm^y lies the hi'i«l that wi'are a crown," 

with yariati<ms suiti^l to our pn*si*nt cNmdition. 
The idea of getting the crowd off to the pulpcria we all 
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thought was a particularly happy one ; but the sequel proved 
otherwise. In half an hour our admiring Mends, greatly 
augmented in numbers, all returned ; and if they were fer- 
vent and enthusiastic before, what were they now? I ap- 
peared on the steps of the house and bowed low, and retired. 
But bows wouldn't answer. Nothing short of a grand pro- 
cession would furnish an adequate vent to the overflowing 
feelings of the citizens. Pedro begged for my flag, wHile 
messengers were despatched to the Californians at the po- 
sada, to solicit their participation in the grand " obsequio." 
Pending the completion of the arrangements, the crowd con- 
tinued to increase, completely choking up the street for an 
entire block. The confusion was dire ; the violinists played 
as if working for their lives, while bombas were let off as&st 
as they could be .collected. Finally, the Californians, re- 
freshed by an ample supper, made their appearance, and at 
once fell into the spirit of the affair. The flag was unfurled 
at the head of the column, surrounded by an armed guard of 
honor ; next came the officers and the musicos^ and then, as 
the programmes at home say, " the citizens generally." The 
procession marched through all the principal streets, hurrah- 
ing at every corner for "El Norte," the "bello sexo," **Gen. 
Taylor," the '* Supreme Government," in fact for nearly every- 
thing, but particularly for the ** glorious flag of the North." 
The national anthem was sung in the plaza, the multitude 
joining in the chorus with almost frantic fervor, and then the 
Californians were called u])on to sing the national air of the 
United States, but being unal.)le to give it to their own satisfac- 
tion, they sang " Dearest May" instead, with great applause, 
and as Pedro afterwards told us, "con mucho espiritu," 
with great spirit ! 

It was full midnight when the " obsequio" was brought 
to a close, and our dispositions made for the night. And 
such a night ! I had now my first introduction to the kind 
of bed in common use in the country, and which I verilv 
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believe was instituted as a puuishment for the sins of the 
people. It oonsists of an ox-hide drawn, while green, tightly 
over a stout framework of wocxl, and afterwards elaborately 
polishe<l, so as to look like the head of a drum When dry, 
a slab of marble is a soft and downy thing in comparison 
with it. It was on such a bed its this, witli a smooth and 
gmudily colored " petate," or mat, and a single sheet spread 
over the hide, that I was invite<l to re{K)se. I examined tliis 
new instrument of torture narnjwly, and fiuidly turned in, 
with heavy misgivings, particularly as I found that Pedro's 
mansion was full of ile^is, which had already set my nerves 
on a gallop. I was weary enougli, but it was impossible to 
sleep— the fleas came in hungry squiidrons, and the hide bed 
grew momenUirily more rigid and obtlurate. I felt my own 
pulse; it was up to the fever rate, and I began to wish Don 
Pedro and Don Frederico to regions unmentionable for get- 
ting me into such a scrai)e. A 1h.n1 on the ground, with my 
saddle for a pillow and the sky for a roof, would have been 
luxury itself, compared with this. I got up, unbarre<l the 
door, and went out on the corriilor. The cool evening air 
was most welcome, and I vowed audibly not to go inside 
again. So I roused Ben, who strung me a hammoi'k Im^ 
tweeu the columns of the corridt>r, in which I suceeedetl in 
getting an hour or two of sIuiuUt. 

When morning CJtme, 1 lohl Don I\Mlrt> that it w:is the 
anniversary of Anu*riean ln<lei>endence, and that it was 
meet and beeonting to breakfast with the n»st of the Ameri- 
cans at the |>osada. And leaving Ik*n to bring n»uiul the 
animals and baggage, I got away :us fast i\3\ {M»ssil>l(* from 
Don IVlros hospitable but awfully tleainfest<»«l dwelling. I 
found the ]>os:ida a very nice plare imUvd, and ha«l the sal- 
iaikction of learning that eaeh one of tht* Californians had 
had a (Comfortable o^t (»r camp l>ed. with only a reit^Miablc 
amount of tleas. 

We all brcaklusted together, and drank |4itriotic toasts^ 
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and sang Y«ankee Doodle, and were altogether appropriately 
patriotic, to the great delectation of the quidnimcs of MaHa^ 
gua, who gathered in crowds around the open doors and 
windows. They were properly instructed as to the nature of 
"the day we celebrated," that it was the great feast of St 
Jonathan ; whereupon they hurrahed for the saint, and even 
proposed to ring the church bells in his honor. But fearful 
of another "obsequio," we discouraged this idea, and made 
all haste to get off as quietly as possible. 

At eight o'clock we were in the saddle. It was a gorgeous 
morning, and the lake of Managua flashed brightly in our 
eyes as we rode through the grand plaza. The opposite 
shore was dim and distant, but high and rough in outline, 
while nearer, a volcanic ridge, or succession of volcanic peaks, 
projected boldly into the lake, forming a sort of bay, at the 
head of which Managua was situated. A broad, well-beaten, 
and level avenue led out from the city, lined onrboth sides by 
forests, into which paths diverged in every direction. The 
road WHS filled with men and women going to their day's 
labor in the fields ; and from their cheerful, frank air and 
manner, it was easy to see that we were beyond "war's 
alarms." At the distance of two lea^^ies we came to the 
foot of the ridge which 1 have already mentioned, rising 
abruptly before us. Here, under a gigantic cebia, girths 
were tightened, and preparations made for the ascent, which 
is by a broad path, jxirtly cut in the hill and built up with 
masonry. This road Wiis constructed by Gen. Mufioz, to 
avoid the circuit of the camino real, or cart road, and is cre- 
ditable to its originator. The ascent was laborious, but the 
toil was repaid by the views which we caught of the lake 
and its shores, from })laces where the precipices allowed no 
foothold for trees, and whence the eye roamed freely over 
league upon league of forest and undulating hills, terminat- 
ing in the blue belt of Chontales and New Segovia. It was a 
singular position to be thus perched on the face of a clifl^ 
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with high, black, and frowning vulcanic rocks on one hand, 
mnil a precipice, sheer and yawning, upon the other. 

After winding al)OUt for half an hour, we reached the 
suniniit, from wliich, upon the other side, the land fell oft' in 
a gentle j^Ioik?. This is the only hill or mountain to l)e en- 
counteriMl in the whole length of Nicaragua, between the 
lakes and the Pacilic; and this maybe avoided by taking 
iLe circuit of the cart n>ad. From the summit, two hours 
and a half of hani riding, over a beautiful country, brought 
us to the little village of Mateares, distinguished as lK?iug 
utterly destitute of a single object of interest. It is a sort of 
half-way hou.se in the journey from Granada to I^H)n, and 
has a misiTable jH)sada or two, where cotfee and tort il his may 
be obtained cheaply, and lleiis gratis. We«livided our party 
between xlw. two rival establishments, and ordered water and 
sacate for the animals, preliminary to undertaking the hot 
and unjirotrcted ride of thrt»e leagues upon tlie windy shore of 
the lake, which came within the next stage of our journey. 
Don Kiiriipie Pallais, a Frenrhman, domesticated in the 
country, a man of large ex|K.Tien4'o and a kind lu^irt, who 
was of our I arty, had his **ro!nadn'*' in the jM>saila where 
we slop|)ed, who embnuvd him alllrtituiately as we entereiL 
She was exceeilingly pretty, with a mil»l, swet't face, and as 
she was apparently the mistn-ss of the mausi«»n, I frit a little 
0eandaliz4Hl to lind I>(»n Knri<pie on surh familiar terms 
with her; but he explaineil this extra' »rdinarv rr!:itif»n of 
•*aMna«ln!" and "compadn*.'* to my t-ntire satisfaetii»n. He 
had lxx*n s{M>nsor at the bapti^M <>f her rhiUl, a little \fll<»w 
chap just tottering abi»iit tli** li«» i-«-, and had tlunby as- 
fiunK*<l th<* relati«»n «'l' •••iipadre a kind «»f s«vi»nd liu>l>:ind, 
without, ht»wever, any iiiariTal rii/ht-* KytMi'l the privih;:^ of 
an ••iii)»r.iri* :•♦ :■ 'liTiL'. :»1bT the manner I had witnrs.-«'«l. I 
alWrwards uli.-. r\i- 1 liiat thi- f-Tvor of thr rmbnwN* I^jh' a 
prettv f\;M'i rati** to tli«* ginnl lt*i«k> of th** Sffli»ni. Tin* fact 
is, I am a '* com]Kidre** myself now, and the relation brings 
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to mind a girlish little creature, singing softly to her babj, 
at this very hour I dare saj, somewhere amongst the hills of 

San Salvador ! 

At ifateares the traveller turns suddenly to the right, and 
descending a stoop bank comes at once upon the shore of the 
lake. For two or three miles a belt of trees intervenes 
between the water and the clitf, Ixjneath which passes the 
broad, gravelly road. I had gone ahead of my companions, 
who were deeply engaged in the concix^tion of lemonades at 
the i)osada, and had this ])ai*t of the ride alone. I took off 
my hat, and throwing the n^in ni>on my hoi'se's neck, gave 
myself n\) to the silence and the scene. The air was literally 
loade<l with fragrant odors from a hundred varieties of flow- 
ers, which blushed amongst the grecMi thickets on every 
hand, while the waters of the lake Hashed here and there be- 
tween the trees like silver bars: and brilliant birds, noLsv 
parrot»5, and dignified macaws in fiery i>luniage, looked dowTi 
upon me in i\ familiar w;iy, as if I were an oM aecpinintanee. 
Several i)ortlv iLninnas, wlio \\\'.rc iMijnvin«r themselves 
amongst the loose gravel of tlie road, siM-nied to be doubt- 
ful whelhor ihov should turn out, or iliro* nie to do so: and 
when thi'V did leave th(M»:illi, it was in a viTv leisun-lv man- 
n<M\ :nid withnn ex]»ressioii I'.juivalent to *'\vhat a .7'*'/^7'.>, to 
be ri«lin'j' at nooiMlav, and <listiirbin'_r respej-table i-j^uanas !" 

Ai't'T ridiuL^ ab«»nt a h^iu'uo, tin* ln-li ot' l«)n'st terminated 
in a a li'WL'iiraniieo'bins and lu>y«>ud w.k a br<»ad l>«*arli, the 
bare I'liir rising abruptly on (»no sidt;. and tin* laki' s|in*ading 
out on the otluT. withont as nnicli as a shrub to break the 
fervor of the tropieal sun. Here a ]»arty ul' muleteer.-, return- 
ing from Leon, were taking their noonday sii'sta. while tlu* 
mules stra'-T'jfled about at will, nibblin-j the irreen Imsliv'^. 
llen^ too, lor the first time, i-ame 1'm!1\ I'l si-Jit th-* irreat 
voli'ano of Momotonibo. with theeonie:i! i-l;!i!:| oj" M.i..!.i*i)iii. 
bita in iVont. niid the broken eon^s »»r tin' viM-an-» ••!" Las 
Pilas upon its flank. The ibreground orro.'k^ancj iir.>. the 
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Strolling mules und reclining figures, eoinplcted a picture 
utL^urpastk'tl, in {x>int of novelty and lieauty by uny which I 
liu'i sctMi U'tbre, or have witnessed Hin<*o. Its pretloininant 
featured art* very ini|>erfectly conveyed in the accompanying 
<lra\vin;i. .siibsc([ucntly taken from the s:une {Njint of virw. 

Tht' muleti'crs sat up as I rode by, answering my **adio8 
Si*rj«»n's'* with *'bucn viajc, Caballcro/' and then fell back 
in th'* Siind apiin, and drew their sombreros over their facias. 
Thf ?>iinil «»f the bfa<;h was fetli>ck d<'ep, and coven*d all over 
with ivhilr and ro.se-colon*d j>cbbles of jmmiee-stone. I 
.-^purrc'l my horse U|» to the water, and dismounting' h'd him 
al'iiiL' its ed;:«', annt^in;: mysi-lf by tossing tlie li>rljt {Krbblcs 
•>Jit up«»n the liny waves, and watching them <'omc tipping 
ba«*k a-zain, buoyant as i'i»rks. IIun<In'ds i>f wihl fowl, 
<Tan«s ht-rons, and water-liens lined the shores, or st«Mxl ^^y- 
lilii'pii/inLr on the riH.*ks and sand-spits which projt^eted into 
the waitM*. Thev had the <'onrtesv to mve me the road 
x«i I walketl ali>nL% but hanlly anything more; and only 
•jaeulateil "ehu-k!" when I shout<'«l at them, which I kujh 
]mi:m* meant "don't be kieking up a row hen\ at noiuiday." 
In f.ii't I began ti> think that u\\ nature, animate and inani- 
:nat4\ had entereil into :i ;jrand 4'oni|>tM't to take a ([uiet 
.»*n«-'/.e at this jiri'«'i-e h«»'»r evi-ry <lay. The lake itself 
M-emcd (IreaminL', and th«' sniMkr ti«»m M«»m«»tomlHi rn^* in 
!-uch a sleep v wav. that I ahn^.-t f«-lt ilniwsv in watch iiiir it. and 
7*hoiilii (vrtainly h:tvi* Iain tlown in tiie .sui«land taktMi a nap, 
hadtliere Im'i-ii a tn*'- -^r busli ti» proteet me from the hot sun. 
Mv tinlv alternative- wa- th«Tft"-»re to ioir on, whicli I did 
until I rame to a p'a«f \sh<Te tlie ehlf pn»j<vliMl forward 
aim«i7>t to the wa*' >> «'<L'i*. II«'r«> I pansi-il, und lotikeil biick 
for mv e«»mpani'in-, biji thi-v \M*n* nt»l ti» Ik* s«.H'n. 

Il«-\ond thi-: I "».!.: tilt' iakf termed a htth* bay, and P»ekfl 
Worn int»»fanta-:h* >iiajMM by ih»* water Hnp|ilante<l the shindy 
IjtMeh. Thes4* pMk> S4*«-!ned t«> Ih? Ci)m|»o?<ed of tt kind of 
volcamc breeeia, for fragments of pumioc-iitone, biu of primi- 
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tive rock, and an occasional large piece of trachyte were vis- 
ible in the white and slightly porous masses. Yet, at a little 
distance, stratified sand rock appeared, overljdng the breccia, 
and anon a vein of basaltic or trachytic rock, or a frowning 
heap of rough, black, and blistered masses of these materials, 
superimposed on the sand rock or conglomerate, would com- 
pletely confound my uneducated notions of geological pro- 
priety. I presume all this apparent confusion is of easy 
explanation amongst those versed in the natural sciences ; 
and if (as is more than likely) these can make nothing out of 
my description, they had better go there and examine for 
themselves. Geologically, as well as geographically and 
topographically, there is no more interesting region than that 
of Nicaragua, nor one which can better repay the investiga- 
tions of the student of nature. 

I continued beneath the broiling sun for nearly a league 
further, passing through patches of chapparal, or thorny 
bushes, resembling the willow in the shape and color of their 
leaves, which found a precarious hold amongst the rocks and 
in the barren sands. Beyond these the track divided, one 
branch running up a ravine into the woods, and the other 
keeping along the lake. I was at a dead loss as to which to 
take, and did not much relish the idea of sitting there solus 
until the party came up. While in this perplexity I heard 
the crowing of cocks in the direction of the ravine, and riding 
in, soon found myself in a broad path which led to a cluster 
of huts, situated so as to command a full view of the lake, 
without being seen from the shore. I despatched one of the 
nifios, under promise of the magnificent reward of one medio, 
to watch for my companions, and tossing the bridle to a mozo, 
walked into the best hut and took possession of the best ham- 
mock, which a motherly old lady undertook to swing back- 
ward and forth for me. while I should endeavor to compen- 
sate myself for my broken slumbers of the preceding night 
Sleep came without coaxing, and I had a grand siesta there 
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amongst those kind Indians. I was roused by onr amii' 
mxrin^ who was hurrying on to ordtT dinner for us at Nagarote, 
Aod I detennine^l to push on with him. llehadsiMluced one 
of the I«irty to take his oM mule, and had now got tlie best 
bor:so in the company, my own excepted. It was a shurjt 
pr*x:»'eding, a.s will bo seen in the sequel. 

The ride to Nagarote was a line one; in places the road 
came down to the lake, and thfu wnuiitl bark again amoiiirst 
the hilk, afl*<»rtiing a m*)st agrei-abU* «li varsity to the traveller. 
At one place we reach«Ml a small valley, at the b«jtt«»m ol 
whit'h flowe<l a limpid, rippling litilr stream — the only one we 
ha^ I encountered since we left ( 1 rana* la. Tlie gn )unti was bi.Mten 
hanl, antl the underbrush rtTnovdl over a wide space, for thisr 
was a famous resting j»lace with the earreteros and arrieros. 
Twi» or lhri*c little groups of travellers were now waiting 
there, mixing their cups of ti^te fn»m the stream, while 
their animals were left to roam at clisereti^n. Thev invited us 
to join them, but with the pros|>ect i>f a pHnl dinu<T t>nly 
one league ahead, we declined, and gallo|K*d on, and on, until 
I began to think that our goinu^ to Napirote w:p< h grand 
flam, or that the town itself ha*! walk'tnl otf. That f,im«»us 
league we over at*tew:irds di>tinguishe<l as the •* live mile 
league.'* Wf Ufvertheless Ihially «'anie to Natran»te, a little 
scurvy I(x>king t«»wn, rf«h*enitMl by bin one ri-ally jT'xhI 1» Mik- 
ing house, which I \\"x< glad t«» learn was tin' jnisaila. The 
landlady was ** fat anil forty," an*! weleomeil us ri;/ht eor- 
diallv ; she liked the Amt'rii*ans, she said: th«'V had ** tnu<*h(» 
dinen),** mueh !nt»ney, and paid d«»MMe whatotlier folk> di«L 
without grumbling. I ord«*r«d the In^st «li!iniT sli«' e. itiM 
afford for the entire party, arid then tiN>k to th«* haiiiiii«Hk 
ag^iiii, to cat«di another installment of .<*lee|i. It \\;l* t'lll 
an hourbi*P»n' th«» remainder of the partv eame «lri»|i|.niL' in, 
one bv *»ne, for the order i»f march hail l»e«'n eonipl* telv 
broken up. after h^aviuL' Matearas. Ihnner ^it< alni't-t n-aily, 
but yet thnv or four werv missing. Finally these arrive^!. 
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two of them on foot, and holding one of their companions in 
his saddle. He was the verdant young gentleman who had 
exchanged his horse for the mule of the comisario, which 
had completely broken down some two or three leagues back, 
and had been abandoned in the woods. He had attempted 
to walk the rest of the way, but the exercise brought on 
chills and fever. He was put to bed, bathed with brandy, 
and wrapped in blankets, and having perspired freely, came 
on next morning, all the better apparently for the attack. 

I dined with Don Enrique, at the cane-built house of a 
poor priest, with whom he was acquainted. The padre was 
absent, but his housekeeper, a tall, pale woman, with large, 
expressive black eyes, welcomed us very cordially. She bad 
about her some fifteen or twenty little children, collected 
from the poorest families, to whom she taught reading and 
writing. Her humble dwelling was destitute of a single 
article of luxury or embellishment, unless a finely painted 
face of the Virgin, suspended over a little altar in an inner 
room, can be called such. I asked her if she was paid for 
her pains ? She shook her head, and her eyes kindled and 
her brow expanded, as she slowly raised her face to heaven : 
her reward Wius there, llow little do the sectaries and bigots 
of our own country know of the devotion, and fervent, 
unsellish piety of many of those whom they so unsparingly 
denounce as the impure ministers of a debased religion I 
When I last j)assed through Nagarote, I called to see the 
gentle teacher, but the hut wtus deserted, and rank weeds 
were growing around it. I inquired for her at the posada ; 
the old lady did not answer nie, but her eyes filled yrith 
moisture. The Santa Anita was dead ; she had gone to the 
reward for which she had striven ; the reward of the meek 
and the lowly in spirit! Shall 1 confess it? The heretic 
stranger dropped a tear to the memory of the Santa Anita. 

We experi(mced great tribulation in Nagarote in getting 
animals to replace two or three of the scurvy mules which 
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had been imporie<l u{»oi] ub in Granada, and which were here 
ttiuuiimoustly coudeinued. We told the man whom the em* 
juedtador had 8ont with tliem, that he niiLst supply their 
places; but he couldut All the horses and mules in the 
filace had been tk*nt to the lields, to ]>revent their being 
«eiz^.*d for the use of the army. "No hay, Sefior!' there are 
Dune, was the invariable res])onse to our in<|uiriei<. But we 
were bound to get on; so I instrueled our cfjinimrio to 
produce the government order, whidi he carried in his 
pocket, and take it to the tirst alciilde, with my compliments, 
and the intimation that horses miust be forthcoming, or his 
name <«hould be faithfully re{>orted to the " Uobierno Supre- 
mo.*' The effect was magical ; horses, and good ones, ap« 
pean*<l incontinently; whereupon I conceived a high res|K*ct 
ibr the din^ bit of pa]HT which had wrought the miracle, 
and C4ipieil it for the benefit of future travellers, llere it is : — 

SfhoMtian Sfilinfv^ Miniitro de Itelanonen d^l S'tpmo. G'ff»no. del Ktindo di 

IV onlcn <M minno, ha^n^ «al»«T & \fy\hs Im auton«iaiicA <h* 1<h ptifblos 
del tran«ito d** <^tA Ciii(lA«l 4 U Ui* GraiuilA, q. A Sr. Ofh-ial l)t>ii Jtj^e I)o- 
lorm ll«-rniuilt% k Im i-aU*zji«l(* iiu^vt* u di«*z Nortr-AitirncMiKiH. vaacun- 
ducir aiMA tiu'lut (\ii«l.til al Kximt. Sr. Jorp.* S<|uior Mntro. rii-iii{H>too* 
eiario \\v\ (f<>l»n«>. SiipniH. ili> \\t* K^la'loo I nuion lii'I Norti* ffri'H tli'I do 
Nicarairiu rvi-K-ut** ♦•ii <irarj;i'!.i. < Jrili-iio y m.»n !•• a \.\< t'^pr'^-ada-* ntito- 
n«la*l'*!« iit'lfran*!!** <|. n-i !••"* fnin^r^in I'Mitara/oa "ii'ln*-* Sn*;*. y ailfiiia^i'iimi 
rfirr«'<Mi mn v\ Sr. H<pi:»T !«• 'jrianii-n a <*«tt» !<w r«*«jH«tii^y o»ii«i«IiTa4inn«t 
q. fxrjf "ii altfi (*ara<'t*>r. 

I>aili» I'll LtNin. St'lUilo oin H Sflln del £.«tad«), t*n laCa^dt* (lobna 
A to* 'JH «i>a ilfl lii«-fl d** Jutiiii. di* l^t'.*. 

t.-u prf\;a in!« Hfj r.\* .i»n. S ^ * 

It wa.H i:it«' in the atbTU^NUi. and dark tliunil*T clouds wore 
t;atiit*nhLMii t)i«* r:uit,«'Iii^t«-rin;; around th«* b:ild, l<uni«Ml 1 4*ak 
of M«»m"ti»iiiUi, wli«*n w«' starttil fmm Nau'ap^t** U^t Pufblo 
Nui'\«'. wiit-n- M*' wtT'- V* p;i>sthe night. The w inds \%fn* titrd, 
but coi>land refrenhin^anil I unstrap|R-d ui v |iunchoand threw 
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it over the saddle bow, preparatory to encountering the storm 
that was closing around us. It came, fierce and black, before 
we had accomplished a single league of the five which inter- 
vened between the two villages. In an instant we were 
enveloped in the thick darkness, and the rain poured down 
in torrents. We could distinguish each other only when the 
lightnings blazed lividly around us. We left the horses to 
their own guidance, only taking care not to be dragged fix>m 
our seats by the projecting limbs and overhanging branches, 
which constitute the chief source of danger in travelling in 
these countries in the night-time. The road became one pool 
of water, and the unshod horses slipped constantly, in a way 
not at all calculated to quiet one's nerves. By-and-by the 
storm passed, rushing forth upon the expanse of the Pacific, 
and the full moon glanced through the rifts of the passing 
clouds, in a strange, fitful way, momentarily revealing tall 
spectral trunks and skeleton branches, and then leaving us 
in utter darkness. It was a wierd looking forest through 
which we passed, and the entire party seemed to catch its 
gloomy influences, and rode on, for more than hour, slowly 
and in silence. Suddenly, however, the spell was broken by one 
of the number striking up " Hail Columbia ;" the others joined 
spontaneously in the chorus ; and when it was done, a great 
shout was given, and every horse was spurred into a gallop, 
spite of mud and water, nor was a rein drawn until, emerging 
from the forest, we found ourselves saluted by a myriad 
dogs in the streets of Pueblo Nuevo. Here we were met by 
two or three Americans who liad started with the escort, but 
had been left here in charge of one of their number who had 
been injured by a fall. Anticipating our arrival, they had 
secured places for us in the village, quartering one detach- 
ment here and another there, in true military style. The 
house assigned to me and my personal companions was the 
most imposing and aristocratic mansion in the place, inas- 
much as it was twice as large as any other, plastered with 
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mudy and whitewashed withal. It was occupied by a well- 
dressed Sefiora and her five daughters, all attired in their 
finest array, with satin slip{>ers, and their dark hair newly 
braiiledf and tipped out with a bunch of variegated ribbons. 
Upon one side of the principal apartment was an immense 
hollowed log, which was the granary ; and upon the other a 
wax figure of Christ on the cross, surrounded by weeping 
Marys and bearded Romans, 8U])erabundantIy tinselled; the 
whole enclosed in a large glass case, hung round with chap- 
lets of fresh flowers. The five daughters wen» evidently put- 
ting their best feet foremost, but seemetl to be greatly per- 
plexed as to which was " El Ministro." Be8|M4ttered with 
mucl, wayworn and weary, none of the party hnjlced particu- 
larly im|K>sing, and I thought I could discover symptoms of 
disap{)ointment amongst the sefloritas. They nevertheless 
were attentive, and gave us cigaritas all round, and brought 
ooals in a silver cup for us to light them by; and what was 
better, they gave us a capital sup]x;r, with knives for three, 
and forks and spoons for four of the eight who sat down at 
the table, which was rather more than the usual allowance. 
Before we had finishe<l, however, the alcalde came, but we 
declined talking until suppiT wa<i over ; and meantime the 
municipal dignitaries fierehed themsi*lvc8 on the big lo;r, and 
looked at us in silence. We were getting very indiilerent to 
official attentions; and so dLsmissi*d our vi:$it«>rs with all 
practicable ex])edition, but with a gR*at ] profusion of C4>mpli- 
ments, which they sei*med to rvViAi mightily. 

I got abed with ac:inv:LM liottom, and slept dn'amle'^sly the 
entire night, and until eight o'elock th«» next mornini/. The 
atmosphere was all the clt*an*r f«»r the stnrm of the pnt«*ding 
evening, and the villajre l«H>ketl partioularlv briirlit andrhfer- 
fill under the mornin;? sun. IhfT'ring fn»m th«' otli«T t«»wns 
which we had passed, each houst* was h«Te surn»undt»l by a 
hedge, or rather fence, of the e«»lumnar cactus, which in some 
placos was low and even, but in othcri shot up to the height 
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of fifteen or twenty feet, resembling palisades, above which 
just appeared the thatched roo& of the dwellings. **A 

great country, this," said W , " where they plant their 

fences ! " 

We were now within eight leagues of Leon, and, with the 
whole day before us, were not so expeditious in our move- 
ments as we might have been under other circumstances. 
We breakfasted leisurely, and departed with becoming de- 
liberation. Beyond Pueblo Nuevo, the road, as usual, was 
through a forest, with here and there x)pen spaces called 
^^jicaralesj^^ from the jicara^ or calabash trees, that were scat- 
tered over them, and which in size, and the ^pearance of 
the leaves and fruit, resembled the apple trees at home. 

The broad and well beaten road, hard and smooth from the 
rain of the preceding night, was lined with palms and trees 
covered with blossoms, which loaded the air with their rich 
perfumes, and from which the white and rose-tinted petals 
fell like snow, beneath the touch of the cool morhing breeze. 
Here a group of monkeys looked down upon us nvath queer 
grimaces — there a flock of parroquets, nestling j^erc^w amongst 
the leaves, dashed wildly away upon our approach, while 
pigeons, and red-legged partridges graciously condescended 
to step out of the way and allow us to pass, without, how- 
ever, exhibiting the slightest degree of alarm. Hundreds of 
lizards, bright green and gold, darted like rays of light before 
us ; and large ants, each bearing a fragment of a green leaf 
above its back, marched across the path in solid columns, like 
fairy armies with their tiny banners. Their nests, built in the 
forks of the trees, resembled large bee-hives, and their paths, 
from which all obstacles were removed, for the width of sev- 
eral iuclies, could be traced by the eye in every direction 
amongst the bushes. 

We rode briskly along, and in less than two hours came to 
a ravine, shut in bv hiirh banks, and descended bv a series of 
steep steps which would have been deemed utterly impractica- 
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ble at home, but which seemed to bo quite a matter of course 
t^) the horses here. This place was called Axilsc<^ ; and the 
ravine once entered, it was picturesque beyond description. 
The .soil seemed moister than on the hif(her ground, and the 
veniurc was correspondingly rich and dense. Masses of 
vine.**, leaves, and flowers were jnletl one on the other in the 
utmost luxuriance, and the sluuiows fell with a breadth and 
dfpth soen nowhere except under the tn)pic8, and rarely 
e«(ualk^ even there. It was a suspicious plmr nevertheless; 
and one or two dilapidateil crossc*s, hanlly visible amongst 
the under>rrowth, showed that it IumI been the scene of tra^c 
events, of robbery and inunler. I afterwards often j>ass4Ml it 
in the night, hut never without my hand on my swonMiilt, 

We restc<l awhile at Axusco, thru spurring up the op|H> 
site bank, rt*sumed our march. The s^ime fon*st shut us in, 
but {Uiths, diverging here and there to distant estates and 
haciendas, gave evidence that we were a]»proaching the city 
of Leon. Finally we arrived where the triH,*s bt^une more 
8cattere<l, and through occasional o|HMiings we caught con- 
fused glim|)ses of bro:ul lielthi, gn*en hills, and towering vol* 
canoes. These gliin|>s«»s n*vealcd a .<iH*ii«»n of count rv sur- 
poshing in its cajiahilitifs anv we had yet seon. I hurried 
on impatiently, and in a ftrw moments, cmrr^ring from the 
forest, the gn*at plain of Ix'on ojM-m'd «rninilly U'fon» me! 

I had left my ci>m|>aniotL<i b<*hind, ami stixNl ulone on the 
bonleni <»f this oivan of venhin*. Sin*tehing awav, che- 
quen'd with hnlgr-n>ws and studded with tni' rlurnps and 
IaII fulrns, theeyetrav4'rse<l lea^ut*son l«Mirucs of gnvn liejd**, 
bclttNl with fon»sts, and iMjuiidi-^l <»n tlie rijht l»v hiL'h moun- 
tains, their regular cMiu»s n^iii;: like >pin"' to henven, while 
low liilU ofemerald ein*lfNl niund on the left, likt* the seats of 
an arii)iliitlif*atre. In tVoiit the vi«*w was utiinterrtiptiil. and the 
weuriiMl e\t»s4Mii;iii \u vaiii to <lis«'»vrr jt> iiiiiit. A purple 
httz-* p -^te.} in tin* di-tance, and ben»Mth it tlie wave-* of* the 
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great Pacific rolled in, unbrokenlj, from China and the 
Indies I 

It was the beginning of the rainy season, and vegetation 
had shot up in renewed youth and vigor ; no dust had yet 
dimmed the almost transparent green of the leaves, nor had 
the heat withered the delicate blades of grass and spires of 
maize which carpeted the level fields, nor the young tendrils 
which twined delicately around the branches of the trees, or 
hung, blushing with buds and flowers, from the parent stem. 
Above all shone down the glorious sun, and the whole broad 
expanse seemed pulsating with life beneath its genial rays. 

Never before had I gazed upon a scene so grand and 
magnificent as this. Well and truly has the ancient chron- 
icler described it as "a country plain and beautiiul, full of 
pleasantness, so that he who fared therein deemed that he 
journeyed in the ways of Paradise." The impression pro- 
duced upon my companions, who had in the meantime 
joined me, was not less striking than on myself. We had 
heard much of the great plain of Leon, but the reality far 
surpassed the anticipations which we had formed of its 
extent and beauty. As we rode on, however, we were sur- 
prised to find that, although a great quantity of land was 
cleared, not more than half of it was really under cultivation ; 
a remark which we had subsequently frequent occasion to 
make, for agriculture, since the independence, owing to the 
unfortunate condition of the country, has very much de- 
clined. 

We had anticipated some kind of demonstration upon our 
arrival in Leon, and remembering our plight at San Carlos, 
had fixed upon " El Convcnto," about four miles from the 
city, as the place where we should make the necessary 
changes in our garb, preparatory to encountering the digni- 
taries and citizens of the capital. The convent was yet a 
league in advance, and meantime we wore the soiled and 
mud-bespattered garments with which we had passed through 
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the storm of the preceding night. We had not gone far, 
however, into the open plain, before we discovered a party 
of horsemen galloping nipidly towards us. As they ap- 
pn>a4'htHl, we perceived that some wore military uniforms, 
while the others were dresseil as simple citizens. They came 
near, and one of the party, who was evidently an American^ 
Ioi>ki*<l hanl at us, and for a moment seemed in doubt. We 
liowcil, and would have j)a*«siHl on, but turning short, our 
8U[>pose<l countryman inquired, in English, if we had pjissed 
a party of Americans, and the American minister, on the 
road. The question was an awkwanl one ; I laughed out- 
right, and matters were taking a very ri<liculous turn, when 
one of our escort oj)j)ortunely coming up, introduced us to 
Dr. Livingston, American Consul in Ix^on, by whom wo 
were dtily presentetl to the accompanying officers. The 
scene was sufficiently ludicnms all round, and I thought the 
•eriousm*ss of our new frien<ls was strongly tritnl. I might 
have enjoyeii the affair very much, had I not l)een at once 
informed that a large company of gentlemen from the city, 
a hundre«l or two in numl>er, with tlie principal officers of 
State, and the Bishop of the churrli, in ]>i»rson, at their head, 
were conting out to meet us. But when it wit* added that they 
had already passi'd the convent, and were n<»t half a mile 
distant, I wjis horritieil. I entn»atetl tin* doctor to ride lKiek« 
and sav that we would join them b<»vond tin* c<mvcnt, but 
before the movement could 1k» made, the whole cavalcade 
came in sight, and descrying our group, api»n^a4*hed us at a 
gallop. There was no retreat, and we moved on in despair. 
First came the Bishop in his puq>le robes, splendidly 
mounted, flanked by a group of priests, antl foUowt^l by a 
train of officers, in uniforms al)solutely dazzling in tlie n(X>n- 
dar sun ! ♦♦•••• 

Suffi<'<' it to say, we met, and there were congratulations, and 
welcomeii, and many fine things said, — and if we «iid not 
leare a sufficiently distinct ivlea of n*publican simplicity on 
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the minds of our new friends, it will be useless for anj one 
to undertake it hereafter. They were, however, all well-bred 
caballeros, and with true Spanish poUtesst^ kept their gravity, 
which, W. remarked, displayed "extraordinary self-con- 
trol 1" I nevertheless observed that some of the younger 
officers had occasion to wipe their faces with their handker- 
chiefs very often, and were long about it. But then it was 
a hot day, and they had ridden fast. 

I was, however, determined not to enter the city in my 
present plight, and when we reached the convent, excused 
myself, and left the cavalcade to proceed, promising to rejoin 
it in a few minutes. The " convento" was only an Indian 
hut, of which I incontinently, and not in the best of humors, 
took possession, politely turning the family, old ones, babies, 
pigs, and chickens, all out of doors. Ben produced the 
diplomatic suit, which I had not seen since it left the tailor's, 
and displayed extraordinary address in adjusting it. Ten 
minutes sufficed to complete the transformation, but I discarded 
the cltapeaitj and stuck to the broad-brimmed Panama which 
I had purchased in Granada, much to Ben's dissatisfaction, 
who was bent on retrieving the credit of the legation. 

We overtook the cavalcade a few hundred yards from 
where we had left them. Tliej had halted beneath some 
large trees, and our escort, which had meantime come up, 
we also found on the spot, marshalled in the same order as 
when we left Granada. A dashing young, officer rode up to 
me, as I g,pproached, and begged to be permitted ^^ to cjirry 
the glorious flag of El Norte," which request was, of course, 
graciously acceded to. Matters now began to take a more 
promising turn, and as per programme of arrangements, I 
found myself, ^vith Dr. Livingston and the bishop, placed at 
the head of the procession, which formed in column, three 
deep. The Bishop, Don George de Vitcri y Ungo, im})ressed 
me, from the first, as a man far above the ordinary mark, 
well informed, courteous, and aifable, with manners which 
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would hare graced the proudest courts of Europe. I soon 
found that he had been in the United States, had travelled 
eztensively in the Old World, and altogether knew more of 
men and things than could have been surmised of an eix^le* 
siastic, however high in station, in this secluded part of the 
world. I was nevertheless taken a little abuck, I must con* 
fesis when he inquired of me about Forrest and Miss ClilWn, 
and whether they were yet on the sta^e. He had seen them 
both at the Park Theatre, and hud been dttlightod, lie said, 
with their acting, although he hud not understood a word 
which they said. I told him that the Park had l)een burned, 
and tliat it probably would never be rebuilt, and concurred 
with him in reganling it as a ** great pity.'* Mr. Clay, too, 
he had heard s[)eakf ami had fdt all he said, without 
understanding his language. ^* Ah !*' exclaimed the Bishop, 
^' after all, there is more in the fti^fhg of the s|)euker himself, 
and in his manner, than in his words ; — to arouse the sympathy 
of the hearer is the true secret of oratory I'* Not bad 
criticism, I thought, for Nicarugua. 

As we advanced over the plain, the cultivatinl fiehU be- 
came more numerous, and tlie evidences of industry more 
abundant. It was with something, I thought, of the spirit of 
prophecy, tliat the Hisliop swept his band an»und tlio liori- 
ion and said, ** We want only an infiUMon of your jK'opU*, to 
make this bnmd land an Kdon (»f lN*auty, and the g:irden of 
the world.'* He |H)inted out to me tlio nine volcanoes which 
skirteil the plain; tln» giirantie Viejo: the n*gular Teliea; 
the riven Orota, and lofty Momotombo, which now ros^'elear 
and ilistinct lM;fi»re our eves ; thesc\ said lie, are the works of 
the Gri*at An-hiteet, and OtnU the puny achiovement (»f niau! 
I looked in the direction whieh he |M>inted, an<l there rose 
the towers of the ^rreat Cathedral, white and massive al»ove 
a wildentess of iile<i ro<»ls. loliau'e. and Iruit trit-s. Not- 
withstanding his philosophical <leprtviation, 1 thought there 
an expression of pride in the face of the Bishop, ae 
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his eyes rested upon this architectural wonder of Nicaragua ; 
nor was his complacency unwarranted, for the Cathedral of 
Leon is a structure not unworthy a place beside the most 
imposing sacred edifices of either continent. 

We now rapidly approached the city, and entered the 
suburbs, which corresponded entirely with those of Granada 
and Masaya. Here was drawn up the carriage of the Bishop, 
in readiness for use, in case I should prefer it. I however, 
chose to continue on horseback, and the polite Bishop com- 
mended my choice. Passing the Indian barrio, or suburb of 
Guadalupe, the people falling on their knees as the Bishop 
approached, we descended abruptly into a deep ravine, at the 
bottom of which flowed a clear and beautiful stream, and 
ascended upon the other side by a broad, graded way, paved 
with stones, into the city proper. I had merely time to 
observe that the streets Were in gala dress, when the thunder 
of cannon, and the sudden pealing of the bells of the churches, 
above which those of the cathedral rose full and distinct, pro- 
claimed our arrival. " Yivaii los Estados Unidos del Norte T' 
exclaimed the officer who bore my flag, as he dashed at full 
speed to the head of the column. The whole party caught the 
sjnrit, and echoed the " viva," and the Bishop himself waved 
his hand and cried " Adel an tamos 1" On! I remember but lit- 
tle more, except a confused sound of trampling horses, shout- 
ing peoi)le, the ringing of bells, the thunder of cannon, and a 
cloud of dust, until we rode into the great plaza. Here the 
entire garrison was drawn up, who presented arms and 
cheered for the United States as we entered. The band struck 
up a martial air, and the ladies of the metropolis waved their 
handkerchiefs to us from the balconies of the House of the 
Government. We halted for a moment, and the alcalde mayor 
made a speech, which was delightfully short, but of which, 
amidst the clangor of the bells and the shouts of the multi- 
tude, I heard not a word. I responded in three sentences, 
which I presume were equally unintelligible ; and then we 
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moved on, amidst a dense throng, to the house of the Ameri- 
can Coniml, above which the Htri|x^ and stars floated proudly 
to the breeze. It was with unmingled feelings of satisfaction 
that, shaking hands with the Uishop, and bowing to the rest 
of the cavalcade, I spurred through the archway into the 
court of the Dr/s residence, and away from the noise and the 
dust of the crowded streets. But the public curiosity was 
not yet satisfied, and the peo[)le thronged into the courtyanl 
to stare at the apparition from Kl Xorte. Nor was it until 
the gateway was closed and barred that we succeeded in 
escaping frc>m the multitude, and even then the iron gratings 
of the windows were festooned with imjuisitive boys, who 
seemed to hang one to another like swarming bees. Some 
considerate alcaMes, however, by a judicious aj)[)lication of 
their canes, finally clearetl these away, and then we got an 
hour for privacy and dinner. 

High mass had been s;iid the day before in the church of La 
Mercedes for our safe arrival, and now a Te Deum was 
cbaunte<l in the cathe<iral in ackuowle<lgement of the protec- 
tion which Heaven had vouclu^iifed to us. In the evening 
fireworks were let olV in the plaza, and wc were s<^'renad«Ml by 
the band attached to the garrison, which, to our suq»rise, we 
found aluK^tas eflci-tive as anv that we had ever heanl. 

We found that the ritv was not free from the alarm which 
had cxL«te<l at Crrana<la : and although no outbreak had 
occurred in this jiart of the state, the government, acting on 
the princij»le that **pnrauiion is the parent of safety," had 
tmken the most complete' me:isures to guard agaiiL^t sur|>rist», 
and to check proinj)tly the lirst indications (»f disorder. The 
rcx>f and towers of the cathtilral, ait impretrnable fi>rtress in 
itself, wort* <Kcupii'<l by tn-K>ps : so too was thf rhundi t»f Ija 
Mereeths ; and tho fva<'uat«'d conv«*nt attachtMl to it had Invn 
converte<l into a <MKirt«-l of cavalrv. It was immt'dJHtoIv 
opposit^^the hoiisfof Ur. Livingston, and I obs^Tviil that the 
honefl of the lancem were kept constantly saddled, in rcadi* 
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ness for action at a moment's warning. Advanced posts of 
troops were also established in every principal street, and 
after the eight o'clock bell had struck, there was no cessation 
of the fierce " Quien vivas?" and wakeful " J.fertes /" of the 
sentinels. 

The day subsequent to our arrival was devoted to receiv- 
ing visits from the functionaries and leading citizens of Leon. 
Amongst them all, none impressed me more fevorably than 
the Presbitero Dr. Disiderio de la Quadra, then Vicar of the 
bishopric, a man of great dignity of manners, and of a char- 
acter above the remotest taint of suspicion. He was accom- 
panied by a number of the dignitaries of the church, and 
spoke of his country, its wants, arid prospects, with a force 
and freedom which I had little expected to hear. Indeed, I 
soon discovered that the better portion of the population 
fully comprehended the evils under which they suffered, and 
only required that exterior influences should be exercised in 
their favor, instead of against them, as it had been hitherto, in 
order to effect their removal. The revolutionary spirit had 
exhausted itself, and the universal desire was now for peace 
and quiet, stability in public aflfairs, and moderation in their 
administration. All hoped much from the sj'mpathy and co- 
operation of the United States, and took new energy from the 
circumstance that they had attracted the attention and awak- 
ened the interest of its government. No better evidence of 
tlie truth of these observations could be desired, than the 
feeling exhibited on the occasion of my official presentation, 
which took place a few days aller my arrival, publicly, in 
the hall of the Government llouse, which was appropriately 
fitted up for the occasion. The proceedings were character- 
ized l)y the greatest decorum, and a degree of enthusiasm 
which it would hardly be proper for me to attempt to describe. 
Indeed, in introducing my own address on the occasion, with 
the reply of Senor Ramirez, the Supreme Director of the 
State, I am conscious that I am incurring the risk of being 
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miBiinderstood and mLsrepreaented ; but as I have set oat 
with the puqK)8e of vindicating the pubHc sentiment of Nica- 
raf^ua, not less than of making known t)ie character and con* 
dition of its i)coplc, I conceive that I c^innot do better than 
to intnxluce occasional documents of this kind, especially 
when they contribute to the completeness of my narrative, 
and to the understanding of the [)resent posture of ailairs in 
that country. 

ADDRESS. 

** SSSUB DiMCGTOR OF Till UfiPL'BLIC OK NlCAfUCrA : 

** I liAve u>-4lay the* honor of laying U'lon* you my credentials as the 
Rirpreiwntativo of the Uniu**! Stat«*s of North America, near the Govern- 
ment of this Itepublia The pergonal sati!<faction wliich I fin*! u[K>n this 
occasion » fm^atly cnhanctnl by the many evidences which I liave already 
h*d aflonled to nie, of the friendly mrntiinentH which are entertained by 
the GoTemoR^nt and people of Nicaragua towards those of the United 
SuieA. I can assure you, iiiMin Wlialf of niy rnivernnient^ tliat thtniie sen- 
iinients are fully reciprot^at^i], and that it i* its (^arncst desin* to cultivate, 
in every way, the most conlial relatione with this K4*public. (>f this the 
oflSctal letters from the city of Wa>hington, whiih I have now the honor 
to deliver to yourself ami his Kx(*cllenry the Minister of Fonngu Relations^ 
will fpve abundant eviden«H*. 

** It shall be my aim, Sir, in my oflirial and personal int4.*rcourse with 
the Government ami )Hi»ple of tliis State, not only to coudrm the present 
hannony and good (.x>rres|Hjiid«'n(-e wimh exir^t U>tw«fn tiie two K4*pub- 
lics, but to create new ties of friendship, antl to pr<imote a closer and 
more intimate relation!«hip U*tw<H*n them. Tlifv. Sir, poSM-^s ct>mmoo 
interests; tliey lioth stand U'forc the world the avowetl fupporti'rs of 
liberal prTn<*ipU*s, and the vindicaton of Ilc-publican Institutions; tht* true 
policy of both is the preservation of (»rdiT. and tlu* enrourap*ment of edu- 
cation an«l industry at home, and thi* Uiaint«*naiuv of p(*ait* abroail. It 
is proper, therefore, tliat thry should prrH4*ht an «xamploof that fratrrnity 
which it is tlie dr^tre of mv tiovrrnuK'nt, a^ I know it k «>f voiir Kxivl- 
lency, should rxi.'^t lM*tw«*«*n th«* two UfpuMic*. 

** To this end, and to ««n'ure th** |HTmAnfnt wi'Ifan* of N»th. it i< essential 
thai they should pur«ut* a sy«t«*m of |»oIiey exrlu«ivi*Iy Ani«*riran. In the 
liiifnage of an emtnent statesman of my own country, i whose memory is 
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reverently cherished, and whose words are treasured with care by every 
American citizen,) ^ in order that the fabric of international connections 
between the Republics of this continent may rise, in the lapse of years, 
with a grandeur and harmony of proportions corresponding with the 
magnitude of the means placed by Providence in their power, its founda- 
tions must be laid in principles of politics and morals new and distasteful 
to the thrones and dominions of the elder world, but coextensive with the 
surface of the globe, and lasting as the changes of time.* 

" A cardinal principle in this policy is a total exclusion of foreign influ- 
ence from the domestic and international affairs of the American Repub- 
lics ; and while we would cultivate friendly intercourse, and promote trade 
and commerce with all the world, and invite to our shores and to the 
enjoyment of our institutions the people of all nations, we should proclaim, 
in language distinct and firm, that the American continent belongs to 
Americans, and is sacred to Republican Freedom. We should also let it 
be understood, that if foreign powers encroach upon the territories or 
invade the rights of any one of the American States, they inflict an injury 
upon all, which it is alike tlio duty and determination of all to see re- 
dressed. 

"Senor Director! Providence has peculiarly favored the country of 
which you are the worthy Chief Executive. I have passed through your 
territories from the Atlantic 0(van, throu^j^h your rivers and magnificent 
lakes, along the bases of your lofty mountains, and over your broad and 
beautiful plains, until the wide expanse of the Pacific opens before me, 
and I can almost hear the sound of its waves as they break upon your 
western shores. At every stej) I have been deeply impressed with the 
capabilities of the country, and the vastness of its internal resources. I 
have seen, also, with pleasure, the many evidences of industry and civiliza- 
tion which exist within your borders, and I have been led to indulge 
the belief that the time is not far distant, when the commerce of two 
hemispheres shall find within your territories an easy passage from sea to 
sea. It is one of the objects of my mission to assist in an enterprise so 
important to the whole world — an enterprise, the successful prosecution 
of which must enable this country to attain a degree of prosperity second 
to that of no other on the globe. With your cordial co-operation, (of 
which I am well assured.) and of that of the citizens of this Republic, I 
hope soon to have it in my power to announce to my (rovernment, that 
the initiatives to this grand and glorious enterprise have already been 
taken. 

" And here, Sir, you will permit me to express the profound regret 
which I feel, that I find this Republic afflicted by civil commotions. Both 
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liie priodplefl and policy of the United Sutoa make us doairo that this 
and the other Republics of Central America should be pros{>erous and 
powerful We feel a deep interest in their welfare, but this we know 
can only be promoted by enlighUMied and stabh^ Govenirnents. The 
cojojmeot of Uberty, and the maintenance of individual rights, cannot be 
secured without permanent order, and this can only spring from a sacred 
ohsenanee of Uw. I trust, Sir, tlmt the patriotic citizens of Nicaragua, 
whatever their differences of opinion, will all unite in an earnest endeavor 
to restore |M*aco to the State. Nothing, Sir, could give me personally 
f^realer satisfaction, and I am certain nothing could be more acceptable to 
the Government and people of tho rnite<l States, and to the fri«.-nds of 
Republican Institutions throughout the world 

" I will not. Sir, detain you further. I can only n'it<Tate the friendly 
sratimenLs of my Government and countrymen, and assurt* your Excel- 
lency, and tlie distinguished officers of the State and army around you, as 
also the illustrious Bi^diop and reverend prelates and clerg}', of my per- 
aooal high (^nsideration and rt>gard. Allow me also, through you, to 
return my tlmnks for the many kind attentions which I have reivived 
from tlie magistrates and citizens of the Ili>public, and to express the liigh 
pleasure whi<*h I liave experienced in learning from my countrymen, who 
have lately btHsn detained by unforeseen circumstaiKvs in the cx>untry, 
the uniform kindness and courtesy with which they Imve U-eu treated. 
I am proud to learn that the luime of Amlkicam lias been a pas(<|>ort to 
erery Nii'araguan heart. Tluit the new relations which are this day 
opened b<*tween this Kt'public and my own, nuiy result in lasting l>enefit 
to botii, is, Sir, my sincere prayer, and to this end I Aim1\ dinvt my most 
earnest endeavors." 

To thii! addrt'HS the Supreme Director, Scfior Don NoB* 
BERTO Uamire/, H'plied afl ftdlow.**: 

REPLY. 

•' Sia, — TIm' sati^f-M'tion which I ••xjHTirntf in having the h.inornf re- 
crivmg, f"r th«' tir^t tirn»\ a r«'pr«s«'ntativi' 4if ih«' Ki'puMii' of N«»rth Ame- 
rica, 14 only «-<|iialJ«-d by ilif A<|>trat;>>nH aiu\ hiirh h«»|»#-4 wh!i*h that i-venl 
inspirt*-*. Th«* grutiiu'ie w;»h uhi«li your wonN hu\«' aiKiiui^'-l riH\ the 
rxtraordinarv Jiitrrvrnt»«in •»!' \'i'ir Gt»v»rn!nfnt ur)«l«r th** « .r.-Jim-taniM's 
With whuh N»«Ar.i^ru.% i< *«irr'»»i:iilf«|. irn[Ni<4«* on iii»* the |»If.\'»jn.; «I.ity of 
returning thankt t*> I)»viii«» I*rw\i'lt ri«'f for it* U-inlit*. 

"Nicaragua lia^ long ffU ihe ii«'*«*««tty of nhfltenng ii.'M'lf under the 
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bright baniwr of the North Amaricaa CkmftderMj; hot the time whidi 
tibe Arbiter of natioos hid dengnetied for eaohhifl^ happhienaiid coue- 
qoent proeperitj hid not arrived Befiwe we deq>etdied » Legation to 
die American Ifinieter at Guatem^ and eren before the treatj relatiTe 
to a canal was entered into with Dr. Brown, (a citiaen of your fiepaUie,) 
we had made some adTanoee to the American €k>Tenmiefit with a Tiew to 
this ha|^ conaommation; bat our hopes were sosieelx sostaiBed hf 
iheir result Bat I now see a& the elements of a happy fhtnre brought 
before us ; there is good ftith in the Goremment with which I am ooo- 
neeted; the friendliest feelings towards Korth America pervades enaj 
NiOABAoum heart; and we have the assaranoes of the sympatic and sap- 
port of the American Qovemment We have oonseqnently all things 
which can be desired to make availaUe the advantages with whidi Hea- 
ven has surroanded us. Oar State, considering its geogrqshicBl positioii, 
ought to be the most pneperoas in Spanish America ; bat oar inexperi- 
ence at the time of oar separation from Spain-*oar limited reaoarces^ and 
the civil commotions that have intervened, have retarded the happj daj 
whidi is now dawning upon us. I am certain that the Goremment 
which you represent^ can appreciate the difficulties which have sairoanded 
this Republic. Your Excellency being able property to estimate these 
circumstances, must already have formed a just idea of the coudition of 
this part of Central America, and of the position of its (Government 
Believing therefore that the best intentions exist upon your part towards 
us, as I know there is the happiest disposition on ours, I entertain no 
doubts that we shall succeed in establishing the most intimate relations 
between the two Republics, and in opening the way to the consummation 
of that most glorious enterprise which it has been reserved for the succes- 
sors of the immortal Washington to undertake and perfect I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in being able to contribute my humble share to- 
wards this result, and to the consequent happiness of Nicaragua. I thank 
you. Sir, and through you, your Government, for its proffered coopera- 
tion in so glorious an enterprise. 

" Let us begin. Sir, this great work under these bright auspices, and we 
shall be sure of obtaining the best results. The people of the two Ameri- 
can Continents are contemplating us ; it is possible that for what we shall 
do, future generations shall cherish our memory : at least we shall have 
the conscious satisfaction of having neglected no means, omitted no sacri- 
fice, in securing the grand objects so ardently desired by two sister Re- 
publics, determined mutually to sustain tlicir interests, their honor, their 
integrity, and the principles of continental freedom." 
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An incident occurred, at the close of thin reply, which per- 
haps would have startled more rigid sticklers for form and 
eti^iuctte than were assembled on that occasion ; but which 
I mention, for the same reasons that have induced me to 
give place to the above quotations. The Director had just 
concluded his reply, and the entire assemblage wiis yet still 
and attentive, when a ycmng ollicer, dLstinguishcd not less for 
his ardent patriotism than for his bravery in the ficUl, and 
his usi*fulness as a citizen, Col. FiiANCisin) Diaz Zapata, 
advancing; suddenlv bcvoml the line of officers, commenced 
an im}uiHsioned aj)ostrophc to the llag of the United States, 
which, entwined with that of Nicaraguji, was susjRMided 
above the chair of the Kxecutive. The effect was electrical, 
and the whole of the assemblage seemed to catch the spirit of 
the s|>eaker, whose api)eanine<», action, and language were 
those of the intcnsest emotion. Tliey prcsst^l eagerly for- 
ward, as if juixious to tre;isure every word which fell from 
hw li|)s; and when he had concluded, forgetting all other con- 
fiidcrations, their enthusiasm broke furtli in loud and pro- 
tracteil '* vivas," which wen* caught up and whoed by the 
people in the plaz:i, and the s^ilditTS of the garrison. I sul>- 
join a literal copy of the address: 



8ALUTACI0N A LA BANDKRA DE LOS KSTADOS UNlIXja 

Pi»R «.N«»U FRiXrijk'i) DIAZ Z\PATJL 

\ Kn««*nA illuj<ln» »|f virli^i y iHt>ria ? 

Y al j-tint^Tiiftlart*' «irnti» 

Qtii* d«* tni Patria t* ii^Iraraft la hiotoriiL 
Kvt"* fraiija^ hiTinoHa*, 

V rl riiiblnna ffli/ 4l<* tti4 Kitrflla^ 
Qui' aj:ta«la'i •l**t vii*tit<i 

(hi'K-an y rvlti«<«*ii iiiaj«*3(tuuAaj( 
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CSomo utrofl mtilintfft t mas bclln: 
El haste foerto j noUe, 
Tesecnadro, delaAldofigura; 
Que la herida oemz ya, no mas doMe 
Nicaragaa en sa tristo desrentorm; 
BoTelanme que har&s oon ta presenoiai 
Rodeada de esplendor j de potenoi^ 
''Bi^ ta sombra, libertad reqnn 
£1 aotivo Yaron amerioano^ 
Que la memoria deifioar asjara 
De Washing^n glorioso: 
Bigo tu sombra, se alza soberano 
El poder de las leyes; 

Y d saber j la ventnra crecen 
Oon vigor prodyioso, 

Que pesa sobre el cetro de los Beyes. 

Y los Heroes de America enalteoen 
Su memoria sagrada, 

Sus sepulcros, su sangre de guerreros^ 

Y el triunfo de tu espada, 

Biyo el dulce brillar de tws luceroa. 
Todo bajo ta imperio tiene vida, 
Portentosa Bandera esclarccida. 
Yo tc saludo de cntusiasmo Ueno ; 

Y henchido de placer y de csperanza, 
Mi corazon palpita dcntro el scno 
Con tan fucrte latido, 

Quo cl pccho ardiente a respirar no alcanza. 

La suave y fresca brisa, 

Del alto Sol los claros resplandores, 

El aire cnrarecido, 

Do los Cielos la placida sonrisa, 

Y el balsamico alicnto do las flores, 
Saludantc conmigo. 
Cclcbrando del tnodo mas plausible 
Tu advenimicnto amigo 

A mi Patria dolicntc y compasible, 
Llcnala do tu honor y tu grandcza, 

Y abate k an advcrsario la cabeza." 



CHAPTER IX. 

rsi cmr or ttos — origixaixt nt'ti.T os tiik piioiua or lake Managua— 
CArMc or ITS rkiioval — its trehknt siti: — i>wklukg.s or its ixiiabitants — 

UTTLK OF Bl*IU>I!«0 — M:VA1«TATI0M or the civil wars — PURLIC BlILDINCa — 
THl GREAT CATHEDRAL — ITS STYLE Or ARCHITECTURE ; IXTERIOU ; MAGXin- 
CEXT VIEW rROM THE ^OOF — THE '' CUARTO DE LOS 0BISI»O:«," OR f JALLERT OF 
THE alienors — the university — the BI.^HOP's palace — "C.i5A DEL GOBIES- 

No" •• CUARTEL general*' — THE CHURCHE.^ OF LA MKRCKD. <'ALVARIO, 

RETOLECIU'N — HOSPITAL OF SAN JUAN DE DlOJ» — STuXE BRIIMiE — INDIAH 
MUNICIPALITY or SUirrURA — POPULATION or LKoN — PRKI>uMINANrK Or INDIAH 
POFULATl«>N — DISTINCTION Or STiH'K:* — MIXi:i» RAfK?* — jkK'Il.TV OF LEON — 
THE FEMALIJ«; THEIR DRE.«<S — SOCIAL GATHEUINGS ; THE ''TERTULIa" — HOW 
TO *• BBLAK THE HE*' AND OPEN A DAI.L— N VTIVE DAN«'f> — PKIL*«4)XAL CLKAK- 
UNE^ OF THE PEOPLE — GENERAL TK\IPKUANCK — * AGUARDILMI. " — AUD 

"ITALIA ** — lOOD THE TOUIILL\ — IltlJoI.KS — PLANTAIN* — THE MARKETS — 

PRIMITIVE CURRENCY — MEAI-** — <i»l>M, «IlO<*oLATE, AND "TI-«TE*' — DULCES — 
TmADK OF LEON. 

The city of Leon is sitirit«-«l in hilitudc 12^ 2'»' north, and 
Iongitu«lr W6^ r>7' west. As I hav«.* rlsowhore mcntinned, it 
was funiulril in liVj:}, l>y IIrrnan<l«*z <lc Conlova, tlio con- 
quer »r of th«' cMnintrv and th<» futnulcr of (iranada. ItA 
original silo w:w at the hrad <»f th«' western hay «»f I^ike 
Managua, near the ]>ase of the great VMlrano t>f Mo.'iiMt<inil)o, 
at a j»la«'e n<»w called Moa]»ita, or, a** it is sprlltd in the 
early chronicles, Ymbita, when* its ruin** >till r\!^t, «»ver- 
grown by tn^t»s untlistinv'nishahli' fr«>!n lh'»^«*of the >'irn»nnd- 
ing fi»rests. This site was ahand«»iicd in tin* y« ar \**UK for 
that n«»w <MTU|»i«ii hy the city, which w;is th»*n tin* -'-.it of a 
large Indian town called Suhtiaha. There is a tradiii-n that 
a CUTHC Willi pronounced u|K)n the old town by the I\>pe, 
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when he heard of the murder there, in 1549, by Henumdo 
de Contreras, of Antonio de Yaldivieeo, third bishop of 
Nicaragua, who opposed the oroelty and oppression towards 
the Indians practised by Contreras, and who, for this reason, 
fell under his anger. In consequence of this corse, it is said, 
the city was visited by a succession of calamities, which be- 
came insupportable ; and the inhabitants, driven to despair, 
finally, on the 2d of January, 1610, after a solemn &st, with 
the flag of Spain and the officers of the municipality at their 
head, marched to the site now occupied by the city, and 
there proceeded to lay out a new town. The cmel and 
sacrilegious deed of Oontreras is, even yet^ mentioned with 
horror ; and many of the people beUeve that the stains of the 
blood of the bishop, who fled to the church, and died of his 
wounds at the foot of the altar, are yet visible upon its ruined 
walls, a lasting evidence of God's displeasure. 

In common with Granada, Leon suffiared firom the attacks 
of the pirates, during their predominance in the South Sea. 
In 1685, a party of English freebooters, amongst them the 
celebrated Dampier, landed in the Estero Delia Paula, and 
advancing rapidly upon the city, surprised and captured it, 
notwithstanding the brave resistance of the little garrison of 
fifty men. They sacked the entire city, and burnt the cathe- 
dral, the convent of La Merced, the hospital, and many of 
the principal houses. 

Leon is situated in the midst of the great plain of the same 
name, which I have described, about midway between the 
lake and ocean. The choice of position seems to have been 
determined by the same considerations which influenced the 
Indians in selecting it for one of their own towns, viz. : the 
proximity of water. Upon both sides of the city arc deep 
ravines, in which are a multitude of springs of pure water, 
forming perennial streams of considerable size, which unite at 
the distance of half a mile from the city. From these 
the supply of water for the town is chiefly obtained. In later 
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limes many wells have l>een sunk, but they require to be of 
great depth — from one hundred and twenty to two hundred 
feet — and the water is not esteemed to lx» as go<Kl jw that from 
the ravines. 

Like all other cities under the trojMCs, I^eon covers a large 
arwi of ground. It is regularly laid out, with s<piares or 
plazas, at intervals, in each eeck»siastical or municipal district. 
The houses, like those of (iraiuida, are built of adoln^s, and 
are mrely of more than one story. Kiich one encloses a sj>a- 
cious patio or courtyanl, fdled with fruit or shade trees. 
Sometimes the building has an inner or back court ibr the 
domestic animaL<, while that imme<liately connect etl with the 
dwelling is ornamcntctl with 8hrubl)ery and flowers, and sur- 
roundtMl on all siiles bv a broad corridor. This stvle of 
building, which is well a(hi[»ted to the climate, an<l ri'udered 
nec«'ssiiry in a country where earthquakes art* so frefjuent, 
airlmits «»f vtTy little anrhit^x'ttiral <lisphiy. The buihhT has 
no opp»rtunity of exhibiting his taste or skill, except in the 
**/>«^r/#»/' or *' »u/uau^ — |»ortal, or principal entran<*f, — and in 
the elaboration of the balconi«*d windows. Thes4»j Mortals are 
often high ami im|)osing, and pn»fusc'ly and tast«*fully oma- 
ment(*il. S»me art* cMpics of th<* Mon»s<pi«» archfs so C(»mmon 
in S| Klin, and an* loaded with (»rnamt>nts ]KM*uhar t«» that 
stvle of archit<*ctun». Othi-rs an* of the S4'V«'nT <invian 
stvles, and «)thrrs of onh'rs utterlv ind«'s<'ribabli', and emi- 
Dcntly original. Al>ove thes«* arrht^s the oM arist<H'niey 
often phicrd thfir arms: those of a military turn rarve<l 
gn»u|is of armor, and thost* piously inrlint^d a pravcr (»r a 
{jttNsagt* from tht* Hilili*. 

Form«*rlv, vt-ry trw of the buiMings had mon* than two 
or thnv i»|»<*niiigs nn th** stn*rt, but <»f l.it«* yoars windows 
an* iMHNniiingmon* numrn»us. TIh's** \\in«lMus an* bn inland 
high, pn»jrrtiiig two i»r thn't* f^et, and an* L''ianl»ii bv in>n 
UaK'onirs. Within the bah*oiii4*s an* srats w hull in the 
evening an* ♦n'cupit'tl by th«* s«*ilor;L'«, wh<> hrn* rt*<*<'iv«* their 
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YiBiton^ and letnin the salatatioiiB of their paniiig ftieiid& 
The gallant saunters from one to the other, and pays his 
devoiis without entering; an easy onstom, which, in the 
early eveningi gives the streets an air of great gajety and 
dheerfhlnesB. He often carries his guitar widi him, and 
sings a song when conversation flags. Sometimes the 
mounted cavalier reins in his steed befiire the balcony, to 
pay his compliments to the fiur occupants,— stealthily prick- 
ing the animal with his spurs, to show off his skill in man- 
aging him, and to impress the selloras with admiration for 
his spirit They are quite up to these little tricks in Nica- 
ragua, as well as in other countries. 

The interiors of the dwellings of the better daases convey 
an idea of great comfort, in a country where room and ven- 
tilation become necessary conditions of existence. The prin« 
dpal apartments, with rare exceptions, open upon the corri- 
dor, and are also connected by inner doorSb In the main 
body of the building is the grand sala^ or what we would 
call a parlor, used only for receptions, or as a sitting-room 
for the ladies. On either side are the private rooms of the 
fisuiailies, while the wings are appropriated for sleeping apart- 
ments, to the servants, and for stores. Very few are ceiled, 
but are open to the roof, allowing a free circulation of air 
between the tiles. The floors are paved with large square 
tiles or bricks, occasionally with marble, and are usually 
kept well watered. And as the windows are never glazed, 
every passing breeze enters freely, and the ventilation is 
made perfect Meals are taken in the corridor, on the side 
most shaded from the sun ; and here hammocks are swung 
for those who choose to occupy them. The walls, both of 
the corridors and inner rooms, are sometimes painted, in 
imitation of marble or of hangings ; but owing to the lack of 
skill on the part of the artists, the efiect is not usually good. 
The accompanying ground-plan will convey an idea of the 
arrangement of the various parts of a Central American 
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dwellinff. from which the dt-luils uiuy Ir- ilL-<cuvered without 
further cxpUnatitm. I iiwd uiily a-iitut that, however at 
variaiiio with t-Ktablishctl nih-s ('i'!iri.liittijturc in otht-r uoun- 
irifs, thvy are pnilmbly Wttcr aihiptcil in thu (.liniut*,- au<l 
ouuntry thun editioos ul'a niori' iiretcinUti^' iharactcr. 
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liberals which followed the declaration of independence, a 
large part, embracing the richest and best built portions, was 
destroyed by fire. Over one thousand buildings were burned 
in a single night. The great cathedral is surrounded by en- 
tire squares of ruins of what were once palaces. The lofty 
and elaborate archways, by which they were entered, still in- 
dicate their original magnificence. Entire streets, now almast 
deserted, are lined with the remains of large and beautiful 
edifices, destroyed in the civil wars. Within their abandoned 
courts stand rude cane huts, — as if in mockery of their 
former state. Leon was formerly one of the best built cities 
in all Spanish America. "It is," says the old traveller, 
Gage, writing in 1665, " very .curiously built; for the chief 
delight of the inhabitants consists in their houses, in the 
pleasure of the country adjoining, and in the abundance of 
all things for the life of m^. They are content," he adds, 
" with fine gardens, with the variety of singing birds and 
parrots, with plenty of fish and flesh, with gay houses, and 
so lead a delicious, lazy, and idle life, not aspiring much to 
trade and traffic, although they liave the lake and ocean near 
thein. The gentlemen of Leon arc almost as gay and fan- 
tastical as those of Chiapas ; and it is especially from the 
pleasure of this city that the province of Nicaragua is called 
Mahomet's Paradise."' 

The public buildings of Leon are among the finest in all 

^ The pirate, Dampier, in giving an account of the capture and burn- 
ing of Leon by himself and his associates, says : 

"■ Our countryman, Mr. Gage, who travelled in these parts, recommends 
Leon as the pleasantest place in all America, and calls it the Paradise of 
the Indies. In<leed, if we consider the advantages of its situation, we may 
fmd it surpassing most places for health and j>]<'asure in America ; for the 
country about it is of a sandy soil, which soon drinks up all the rain 
which falls. It is encompassed with savarmas, so that they have tlie ben- 
eGt of the breezes wliich come from any quarter ; all of which makes it 
a very healthy place." — Dampier s Voyage round the World^ vol i. p. 218. 
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Central America. In<lee<l, the great cathedral of St. Peter 
may |K»rha|>a l>c regarded as second to no similar Ktructure in 
any <»f the Spanish American States. It was linL<hed in 1748, 
having o<v,upie<l thirty-seven years in Imihling. The cost is 
saiil Xn have been five millions of dollars, but this seems to be 
an exaggeration. It covers an entire s<juare, and its fmnt ex- 
tends the whole width of the grand pla/a. It is constructed 
of cut stone, and is tmc firm nuuw <»f masonry. The roof is 
eom]Miseil of massive arches, and has all the solidity <»f a rock. 
Ntrthingcan better illustrate its strength, than the fact that it 
has withst4K)d the storms and earthipiakes of moR' than a 
centuf)' ; an<l, with the exception of one of the towers, which 
during my n»sidence in the country was struck by lightning, 
and cnn'kcd fmm ti'j) to Ijottom, it is now nearly ha jK*rfect as 
it came fn»m the hands of its builders. Yet it h:us often been 
oonverted into a fortrt^ss, ami h«'is sustained more than one 
cannonade ami lK»mbardment from l)esit»ging forces. In 1828, 
it is said, no less than thirty piiv<»s of artillery were [tlanted 
on its roof. On its most ex|)osc»d side, towards the east, there 
is hardly a sc^uare ineh of its walls which is not indented with 
shot. 

Its ornaments are of stuwo, and arc* simjile and chaste. 
Viewed from an emineuiv, the entire structure is very im|K»8- 
ing, but s«^n fn»m tin* ])laz:i, it apjH^ars low in prop«»rtion to its 
width. The interior is not unw<jrthv<»f the exterior ; but is 
comparatively bare of ornament. At the head of the principal 
aisle, Ivnejith a lofty, spaeious <lome, is the gn*at altar, com- 
posetl of silver, elalM irately chiWM I. The side chajK'I> are n(»t 
remarkable for their richness or lM»auty. K«»r, in tin* civil 
commotions I »f the c<»imtry the <*]nir«"h«'- have iH»t r-^-ajied 
the rupa^'ity <»f the s«»ldicry. The eatli»tlr:il w;t< oii.t* jk>s- 
•OHSwl of extra' »nlinary wraltli. an-l tin* <'.»^llin«>«i and v.iriety 
of its ornanit-nts were a proverl* in Spain itM-lf; but now it 
has little to lM.:L«.t In^yund its mas.**ive pro|Mirti<»ns aiid an'hi* 
tectural ih'sign. 
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I visited it shortly after my arrival, under the guidance of 
one of the can6nigos, who was conscientious in pointing out 
to me everything worthy of notice. What most interested 
me, however, was a small room, in which were contained all 
the portraits of the bishops, commencing with Zuniga. 
They were forty-four in number, and displayed every variety 
of feature and complexion. The dark skins and black hair of 
some of the bishops showed that native or Indian blood had 
been no bar to ecclesiastical preferment, and contrasted 
strongly with the fair complexions of others of European 
birth. Most had an expression of great austerity ; types of 
rigorous zealots, who looked as if every sentiment and feeling 
of humanity had been rudely rooted from their hearts ; while 
others wore more cheerful faces, and a few, I am sure, had 
been right jolly old fellows in their day, not averse to the 
grape, nor wholly indifferent to the smiles of beauty. 

Both the fagadc and rear of the cathedral were once orna- 
mented with the royal arms of Spain, but these were removed 
in the fii*st fervor of republican z^.^al, and their places yet 
remain blanks, — emblematic of a countrv which has got rid 
of ono governnuMit, without having as yet fully succeeded in 
establishing anotluT in its j)lace. • 

One of tlio iinost views in the world is commanded from 
the roof oi* th(^ calliedral ; and stan<ling here, I saw for the 
tirst time tlie waters of tl^ Pacilie, a rim of silver on the 
edi):e of the western horizon. In the east bristled the nine 
YoK'anoi\s of the Marabios, which I have alreadv mentioned, 
\\w\t outlines sharj»ly defnied agiiinst the sky, and in their 
rwtjlarilv of «Mitlint» emulatinL'' the svmmetrv of the T)vra- 
v\i*l«.. Kr»»in this ju>siti«.»n alone is a good view to be ol)tained 
ol' ;heeit\. whieh, seen from one sidt\ or from a distance, 
;»*v^i*v,!s onl\ a monotonous sueeessiou of tiled roofs, half- 
V • .,\; .-r.noM-rst the trees, and onlv relieved bv the white 
w . ■'•» .'V ::;*' elmrehes. 

'.\- ■■/ *e!^ of the eathedral and separated only by the 
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atreet, is the *' Palacio del ObisjH)/* the Epi.sc*opal Palace. It 
was dc.<<cribed as follows, in 17«^1, by the then Bishop of 
Nicara*rua, Scfior Don Pedro AugiLstiii Morel de Sta. Cruz, 
and hiis changi*<l but little since. 

'* Tilt* Kj>i^*<>pal Palace \n Hituatrti at the roriiiT of the principal plaxa, 
CMnti^niiiu-* to the Sa;n"ario; it is built of adolws and tile;*, with two bal- 
cofii»**. ami i-* <h!4tin;^iij«he«l hy a certain air of re^iMt'tJibility. It ia en- 
trreil hy a portico of piKxl (»n»(>ortion«i, and han not U*ffl ^lan fourtivn 
ftpartnifnLi, furni-xhetl and ornainentiHl with picturej*, canopies curtaini, 
tJlhU'^ vilk )m*<1s, and many well-carved chairs. The principal iiaU and 
the oratorio are the larp*st ; the Others are proportioneil to thrir purposes. 
Tliey all n^t*-n u{H>n a broad piazza, runninfr entirely around the court, 
within wh:rh lA a fifard«'n, with many tn'es and Hower*. and a fountain 
very U-aiitiful and refri*!«hinj^' to the pi^it. Rack of the huildinj? is an- 
otli'T •^^uan* f.jr tin* '»4Tvant.'*, Htablf:*. etc. In >hort. iiotlunir i^ wanted 
to maki* it a «ui table habitation for the preUt4\ exc(*pt a revenue suffi- 
dmt t«i fiiab-e him to ket*p up a !<tyle cominen?turate to the edifice." 

Adjoining' llu» [)alace of the Bishop, is the Tridentine Col- 
lege of St. liiinion, cstablishetl in 167^. This institution 
wa^iiionce very flouri.shing, and had numerous students, with 
pfofess«»r>liii«s of law and ine<licine. It hiis, lu»wi'Vfr, shareil 
in thf p'lieral dwadeiK'e of the country, and hits now but 
little more than a nominal cxUtent'c. Kllorts have latelv 
bet*n made t«> n'vivt* it U|M)n a new foundation; and with an 
improVfnuMit in tin* roiuitry at large, thrn* is no doubt it 
may regain sonu'thing of it.s former ]H»sition. 

The govrrnmrnt li«»ii«<e, which c»cciipies the northern side 
of the grand ])laz:^ is di.stiiiguished for nothing excvpt tlmt 
it is S4»!iirwliat nion* Iot\y than its neighUin*. and h:ks a nibied 
a>rridor extending along its rutin* fri.>nt. < >pj>osile to this 
W the Ciiarlel <iimt*ral, or head-<juarten< of the n^gular fon*e« 
of the government, with a guanl t>f sohlifrs constantly on 
duty : f »r, in ciis«» t»f du4turb;tnct% ill is is the first j»lact» to bo 
attacked, inasmuch a:i it L*i the general de|Kit(it«»ry of the anus 
of the State. 

84 
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The churches of La Meiced, the Becoleocion, and Oalvario, 
are remarkable £»- their size and their fine ftfades. The 
firont of the latter is ornamented with panels containing 
Scriptural groupe^ admirably executed in bas-relief, and 
with niches containing statues of the saints. It has suffered 
much from shot, having been twice occupied by besieging 
£.>ices, while the superior position of the cathedral was in 
poesessiou of the other party. The Merced has also suffered 
from the same cause^ but in a less d^ree. It contains some 
fine paintingss and its principal altar is an elaborate and very 
beautiful piece of composition. A convent was once attached 
to tlus church, as also to the church of the Recoleccion, and 
to that of San Juan de Dios. But these have been abolished ; 
and the convent buildings of the Merced, at the time of my 
arrival, were used as cavalry barracks, while those of San 
Juan de Dios had been converted into a hospital Besides 
the churches which I have named, there are ten or twelve 
others, but less in size, and of more moderate pretensions. 
Aiul :\s each oi^ those has a chime of bells, and nearly every 
dav is dedioatod to some s;iiut, in whose honor it is essential 
to ring them all a coutimial clangor is kept up, which, until 
the stranger Ixvomes habituated to it or is deafened outright, 
is exoossivelv annovinLr. 

AVhen to this list I have added the stone bridge across 
the ravine to the south of the city, connecting with the 
barriv^ do Guadoluiw I have tinished the architectural nota- 
bilities of Loon. This bridge was never fully completed, 
but was bolilly prv^jootod, and the arches spanning the stream 
an* models of symmetry and gvxxl workmanship. 

The Indian puoblo of Subtiaba is really part of the city 
of Loon, althvniirh oonstitutinir a distinct municipalitv. It 
has also its grand plaza, and separate public buildings. Its 
srroat ohun»h is second in size to no other in Nicaragua, ex- 
cept the cathedral o{ Lei>n. The facade is quaint, with 
numerous niohos tilled with tiguivs of grim old saints. It is 
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substantially built, and has a very high antiquity. *' The 
Parro<iuial of Subtiaba," said the old Bishop, Augustin Morel, 
writing of this church in the year ITol, ** is the largest and 
most beautiful in the Bishopric. The [>rincipal and side 
eha[>ek, and baptistery, are arched, and high and arii])le. 
The body of the church consi.sts of three naves ; the columns 
are of cedar, with gilt capitals. It has eight altars, four 
cha[)els, a neat sacristy, and is adniirably decoLrated. Its 
towers are well proportioned, and its facade imposing and 
tasteful, and altogether the edifice is fit for a cathe<ind/* 

Subtiaba has sufiered no less than licon from intestine 
wara, and is but a shadow of what it onct* was, when it could 
muster two thousand fighting men in its plaza at a moment's 
warning. 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the |x>pulation 
of Leon. The city is spread over so wide a sj>ace, and so 
involved amongst trees that, even afler a three months' 

ideuce, I found myself constantly discovering new and 

ludt^i j)ortions, of the exist<*ncc of which I wiw bi»fore 
ignorant And although at first 1 thotight twenty thousand 
an over estimate, I ultimately came to n*ganl the number set 
down in the census attempted in iJ^T, viz: thirty thotisimd, 
as pn>bably nearer the truth. In this cah'ulation I include 
the Indian muniripality of Subtiaba, which is generally, but 
erroneously suf»|K>scd to be a town se|>arate from Leon. 

Here, as everywhere else in Ni(*aragua, the Indian and 
inixe<I jM^pulation greatly j)nMloniinatos, and the pure whites 
constitute scarce! v one-tenth (»f the whole ntimber. The 
general complexi<m is however consi<len4bly lighter than at 
Granada, but not so clear as at Nfanagua and some of the 
gmaller towns. An infusion of Indian bl«NMl is eai«ilv to )« 
dete<.*U*d in a larg«» projM>rtion of tln)se who claim to be of 
pure Spanish th»scfnt. It db»plays itself l«*ss in the color of 
the skin than in a certain quickness of the ey(\ which is 
a mnch more expressive feature in those cnissed with the 
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Indians than in either of the original stocks. In respect of 
physique, leaving color out of the question, there are probably 
no handsomer men in the world than some of the Sambos, 
or ofl&pring of Indian and negro parents. They are of course 
darker than the Indian, but taller and better developed. It 
should however be observed that the negroes of Nicaragua 
differ very widely in appearance from those of the United 
States. They must have been derived from an entirely dif- 
ferent portion of the African continent. They have, in gen- 
eral, aquiline noses, small mouths, and thin lips, — ^in feet, 
with the exception of the crisp hair and dark skin, they have 
few of the features which, with us, are regarded as peculiar 
and universal in the negro race. 

The fusion between all portions of the population of Nica- 
ragua has been so complete, that notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of races, distinctions of caste are hardly recognized. The 
whites, in their social intercourse, maintain a certain degree 
of exclusion, but in all other relations the completest equality 
prevails. This would not probably be the case if the white 
population was proportionably greater, and possessed the 
physical power to keep up the distinctions which naturally 
separate the superior and inferior families of men. AVith a 
full consciousness of their numerical inferiority, their policy 
is plainly that of concession ; and however repugnant it may 
have been originally to their pride, it has now come to be 
regarded as a matter of course, and is submitted to with a 
good grace. 

A few days in Leon sufHced to show me that, in the tone 
of its society, and the manners of its people, it had more of 
the metropolitan character than Granada. And although 
the proportion of its inhabitants who laid claim to what is 
called *' position," was even here comparatively small, and 
not at all rigid in its adherence to the conventionalities of 
the larger cities of Mexico, South America, and our own 
country ; yet, in the essential respects of hospitality, kind- 
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ueflB, and courtesy, I found it entitled to a [xysition second to 
no other community. The women are far from being highly 
educated, but are simple and unaffected in their manners, and 
puroe^sed of great ([uicknesH of apprehension, and a readiness 
in good-natured repartee, which compensates, to a certain 
t*xt4*nt, for their deticiency in general information. 

The condition of tlie country for many years has been 
!*uch as to afford few opportunities for the cultivation of those 
acoom]>lishments which are indisi>ensable accessories of re* 
lined society; and we are then*fort», not justifietl in subject- 
ing the people of ]>?on, or of any other city of Central Ame- 
rica, to the test of our standards. I can conceive of nothing 
more painful, or more calculated to awaken the interest of 
the visitor from abroad, than the sj)ectacle of a people, with 
really high asf>irations and capabilities, borne down by the 
force of opposing circumstances, conscious of its own condi* 
tion, but almost despairing of improving it. 

In dress the women of Ler^n have the same fashions with 
those of Granada, but the Kuro})ean styles tire U*sm common, 
owing to the circumstance that there are fewer fiireign resi* 
dents to infect the |K)pular taste. They have an (*qual fondneas 
for the cigarito; and in the stnH^t are not leas proud of display* 
mg a little foot and a satin slipper. As everywhere else in 
the World they are very attentive in their devotions, but be- 
yond their daily vwit to the chun*hi^ nuvly go out of doors, 
except it is in the early evening, when vLsitsare psiid inform- 
ally. If chance brings together a sufficient number, a **<er- 
/fi/iia/' or dance, is often iniproviscd. Set parties or balls are 
of rare oceurrenee, and are gi»nerally given only on publio 
«iccasioiis, und then with great stjite and een^mony. 

We were witnesses of a tertulia at our own house, the 
second evening after our arrival. A do/jcn strRorus casually 
found themselvi*s together, a <UniX) was pn>|HJse<l by the gal- 
lants loitering at the balconies, and the pn)|)Osition meeting 
with favor, they at onoe dispened to bring in recruita and 
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the ** musicos." In an hour the grand sala was filled. The 
females as they came in were all ranged on one side of the 
room, and the males on the other. This looked rather sti^ 
and I began to fear that a tertulia was no great matter after 
all. Directly, however, a single couple took the floor ; the 
music struck up, and as they moved down the room, the 
measure brought the lady first on one side, and then on the 
other. As she passed she alternately tapped a sefior and 
sefiora on the shoulder with her fan, thus arbitrarily deter- 
mining the partners, who were obliged at once to join in the 
dance. In this manner the whole party was brought to its 
feet, nolens volens, — ^and such I found was a fi:^uent mode of 
opening the tertulia. After the first set is over, the ice once 
broken, and the excitement up, the gallants are permitted to 
exercise a choice. I thought the practice a good one, obvi- 
ating a great deal of awkward diplomacy at the outset, and 
putting every one very speedily at their ease. As the even- 
ing progressed the party augmented, and before ten o'clock 
we had got together the elite of Leon. All joined heartily 
in the spirit of the afiair, and when the bell of the cathedral 
tolled eleven, I think I never saw a more animated assem- 
blage. The polka and the waltz, as also the bolero, and 
other well known Spanish dances, were all danced gracefully 
and with spirit; and besides these, after much persuasion, 
we had an Indian dance, a singular affair, slow and compli- 
cated, and which left upon iriy mind a distinct impression 
that it was religious in its origin. After the dancing, we had 
music, but beyond the national air, which was given with 
force and spirit, I cannot say much for the singing. 

During the whole evening, the windows were festooned 
with urchins, and the doors blockaded by spectators, who 
when they were particularly pleased, applauded tunuiltu- 
ously, as if the whole affair had been got up for their special 
entertainment. The police would have driven them off, but 
I won an enduring popularity by interceding in their behalf, 
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mml they were conseijuently permitted to remain. Tpon 
the occasions of the more formal balls subsequently given, 
«ol<liers were stationed at every entrance, and the crowd kept 
ttt a <listimce. 

Amongst the lower classes, fandangoes and other charac- 
tcris^tic dances are frequent, and are sufficiently uproarious 
and promiscuous. For obvious reasons, I never witnejwed 
any of these in the city, although I stumbled upon them 
occasionally in the villages, iluring my excursioiLS in the 
countrv. 

The |»eo[)le of Nicaragua an? generally scrupulously clean 
in their [lernons, except when travelling or ill, and then the 
touch of water is prohibited. Ihit l)eyond the grand sala, 
and the apartments appropriated to visitors, their houses are 
frv*iuently very far from lK*ing patterns of neatness. I have 
seen sleeping apartments, occupied by families of the first 
rcsj notability, which c*»rtaiiily had not been swept for wt^eks, 
not to say montlis. Yet the beds in these rooms wen» clean 
and n«»al — the more so [)erhaj>s from the contrast. These 
remarks are less applicable to Granada than Li'on, for in the 
former city the example of the foreiirn residents has worked 
a pitrtial refonnation amongst the native housi»kee|>i.'rs. 

The Spanish people, in all fuirts of the world, are temjwr- 
ate in their habits. Thosi? of Nicaragua in this n»sjHH!t do 
no 4lis<*redit to th«'ir progt-nitors. Strong litjuors are little 
use<l except amongst the lower orders »»f the |K>pulation; and 
even here excess is less common than with us. The sale of 
brandv and the ** aguardiente,*' or native rum, is a izovern- 
ment monojxily, aii<l is C4»ntined to the *• estanc«»s,**or license<l 
establish mcuts, where it jmys a hiu'h <luty to the State. I do 
not rememlMT to have seen a single resjN»ctable citizen tiruiik 
duriUiT the wlio|«' of my resi«lenin* in the oaintry. Yet a 
bottle of ** CMiF|iii|i«" is usuullv orten»d to the stranirer, when- 
ever he pays a visit. A considerable quantity of swt»et or 
Spanish wim's, are used in the prinei)ial towns, but the 
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lighter French wines have the largest consumption. There 
is a delicious kind of liqueur made from the Muscatel grape, 
called " Italia," cr " Pisco,"' which is brought from Peru. It 
is, however, produced in small quantities, upon I believe 
a single estate, and is consequently introduced in Nicaragua 
to a very limited extent. Should it ever become generally 
known to the people of the United Stat«s, it would, no doubl, 
create for itself a large demand. But whether it can be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply a considerable market, 
is a point upon which I am ignorant. 

Id their food, the Nicaraguans are also exceedingly simple. 
Tortillas and frijoles arc the standard dishes. The first are 
composed of maize, and if well made are really palatable. * 



Fresh and unblemished maize on the ear is always selecteii. 
It is shelled, soaked in alkali to remove the hull, and then 
carefully and repeatedly wiisliod in cold water. It is aftci*- 
wards placed on a metlati, or grindin.i; stone, and reduced ti' 
the extremest fineness. A very little cheese is <rrou)iil with 
it, to giTC it consistency. A roll is then taken in the hanils, 
beaten into a flat cjike, and placed on an earthen pan, alreaiiy 
heated upon the fire. When sufficiently done upun one side. 
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it is adroitly turned on the other, and ia finally scrrcd hot 
utd cruip at the table. I " cottoned " to the tortilla from th« 
Mart, and alwav preferred it to the native bread, which 
although light and fair to the eye, ih invariably njioiled bv 
flwoetening. The tortilla is an aboriginal invention; and 
the foregoing engraving represents an ancient metlall or 
ifrinding Htone which was dug up during my n^Hldence in 
\jiftn. The fonn in unchangc<l to thia day, although ii:w are 
aa elaborately omuinented as that here introduced, which isa 
favorable fl]>ocimcn of aboriginal carving. 

It will iMi (il»scrv<;d that thia stone is curiously ornamented 
with •freft/iu-M, which are shown more distinctly in the Mub- 
joine<) (.-nlai^retl sketches of the upper and lower extromitiw 
of the methtl (ft. h.) 




Friy-lrs. in plain Knglish, are bake*) beans; but the beans 
are <^uit4- of a difl'er.-nt Hav<ir fr.m thfve in use iti more 
northeni latilmW. TIk'v an- Hniall, whito, bln<'k, or bn)wn 
in color, and iii>liu'<-n<»i!< in thf oouiitry. TIk-v an- ii^'t usual- 
ly n-lishi-il at lirst, but :i tnoi.- f .r tiiem is trniilniiUv u'^'piired, 
and a m'-al without ./>»>>/« riimlty cmni-i fi lack an •-'^•■ntial 
ingredi<'nt Tin- man whu cnnnot " v" the frij-U.-. h;id l>el. 
t^rkei'p aw!tyfr>iin C-nlral AmiTifn. K"r ih'- wearv travel 
ler. in mliciting the bill of &re at the Indian hut wherv, four 
86 
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iimea out of.fiTe» ha ia oUigod to itop fyt Ae aif^ti luiBgBtt* 
waUj this brief catalogufi, "^ A<^ terHttm, frijolA, ffUMm. 
fiifolUosJniaa, y Atiem,' W tortiUM, b6iii% Utde b6iii%l]ttk 
baked beoDfl, and QggB 1" 

Excellent beef and porkaietobe obtainedi at ohei^ n3b&^ 
in all the principal towns, and poultiyja abundant. A pair 
of chickens costs from a quartiJhio a mM^ — L e. ftoax thiee 
to six cents. Next to the tortillas and fiqdesi howeveri the 
chief artkdids of consomptioii are rioe^ plantains^ and « kind 
of cheesci which is supplied in gieat quantitiBS firom the 
" hariendas de las vaoas," or cattle estates. The plawtaiiMi 
are cookedin many ways, — ^boiled, fiied^ and roasted, — and 
are singly capable of sustaining life. And when I add ihal| 
in many parts of the state, they may be had fbr the Miring^ 
and that eyezywhere six cents worth will sustain a small 
fiumly for a week, it will be understood that the incentiveB 
to labor cannot be very strong and that the poorest wietoh 
need not go hungry. 

The markets of Leon display the greatest profusion of 
fruits and vegetables, of which it would be almost impossible 
to give a complete list. Water and musk melons, papayas, 
pine apples, oranges, mamays, nisperos, pomegranates, ma- 
rafions, jocotes, yucas, plantains, bananas, beans, maize, and 
occasionally small potatoes but little larger than bullets, 
brought in bales from the highlands of Costa Bica and Hon- 
duras, and sold by the pound. And as the smallest coin in 
the country is a quartillo, or three cents, which would pur- 
chase more of almost any of these articles than most families 
would require at one time, change is made in the aboriginal 
coin of the country, namely cacao niUSj of which four are 
about equivalent in value to one cent of our currency. 

But two meals a-day are eaten by the inhabitants at large. 
A cup of coffee or chocolate is served at the bedside, or im- 
mediately upon rising in the morning. Breakfast follows at 
nine or ten o'clock in the forenoon, and dinner at three or 
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four in the afternoon. Tea is onlv drunk bv fonM^rnors. and 
bv them to a verv limited extent. It is not to \\c found 
then*fore in any of the sho|>s. A enp of ch<K*olate, or more 
frc^juenlly a eup o( tiste (pjin;he<l corn ground with eho<'olate 
and HU^ir and mixe<l witli water), pasj*<*<l unceremoniously 
in the eveninp", supplies its place, and is n<-»t an \ina(HM»ptabIe 
substitute. It should lx» mentionetl, however, that large 
ijuantities of 'Sbik-cs," literally **swtH'ts'' or swertiiieats are 
•raU^n b<.'tween m(*als, esjH'cially by tht» woiihmi. Thc» Spanish 
tat>te for ** dulcet" long ag<» |)assfd int4> a pn)verb, but it 
rather surjiasscs itself in NiearaL'ua. The venders of *' dul- 
«!ea," generally bright Indian girls, gaily dnrsst'd, and In^aring 
a tray, eovt'red with the purest white luipkins, an<l tempt- 
ingly spn^ad, u{K)n their hea<k, pju<s (hiily from house to 
hoa<4(>:and it is som«*tiim*s <lif}icu1t, and alwavs ungallant to 
refust* purehiising something, howevt?r trifling, from their 
stock. The "mil gracias S<»fiorI'' in the silverest nf voir**?, 
lA always worth the money, and so <»ne grts tht» "dulees*' 
flrratis. They sometimes, however, trespiiss^-d a littlr ujK>n 
mv go<Kl natun\ and earried otV more of my 1<m>s<» ehange 
than wiLS pn»jM'r, eonsidering that, haviuif a rea-iohable n»gard 
for my stoma<*h, I never ate any of their dysjH*ptio o»m- 
pound.s. 

lA^m has little trade lM»yond the supjily of its local want*. 
The priiK'ipal i!n|w»rt and ex|H»rt busine-^s for this portion of 
th«» state is done in the lar/e and flourishing town of (Miinan- 
deira, situated within two le:»L''u«*< «»f the |)ort of lU'alejo. Itn 
sbo|>s are nevertheless well supplifd, and it has som<* wealthy 
men*hants. Its principal inhabit. mts, however, are '*pi««pit»- 
tarioji/'iiwiHTs of larirf esta^.*< whi*"h are carried on thr"Ut:h 
:iir»*nts. Attemitts have nN-tiitlv In^fn m;ule to augment thr 
oomint'reial im}K»rtanee i»f Iie»»n by oj^'nin*; a shorter and 
direct i'omrnuineation with Hralejo; but its interior jH.sitioD 
will alwavs pr»ve a bar t«» it.-* pn»L'n's> in this res{«'et. Chi- 
lian dega hits alp-a ly u sUrt, win* h it will doubtU^ss keep, 
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unlesa a lowa, more favorably situated nearer the port, 
ishould spring up under the requirements of commerce. 

Since the above was written, a new town called " Corinth," 
has been laid out ou the south shore of the harbor of Bealejo. 
iu the direction of Leoa, which will greatly benefit the latlet 
city. 
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THI TinxiTY or I.E<»JI — THE HWIOI'V IIAIII"* — FIKNTE UK AXrS»i> — ' rKRKO 
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C'LMLA!*— roKMINO A VtH' inri.AUV -" IN i IHIl'IMa"- -THK 1NI>I \Nrt Of 

»ii4 iiuta'A; jn-ATi"K».: riiyri.K\i«>v; inyi'oMiii'N : hiiavkky: im»i'?*tkt; 

HKIM. IN' TIIK AKT!» — MAXI'KA< Tl Itl. «•»• (OTP'N -I'HIMITIVI. Mi>l»i: n| SI'IJI- 
MN«l — IVflUX riKIM.K — I'FTATW ANh llAMMtH'KH — INiTTKKY — '* Ai.T A«.'ALt.««,'* 
AXIP •• JICAKi!*. ' — <.'J.'*rrMK— lillNAUKSTH— Allolur.lNAL IN-IIH lloN«* — HIE 

«'*ixvrtJ«T or N'n*AUA«.rA — >\'tii:MiTiis ^UAcTl^^.l» ti.wauii** iiii. imhass — 

I'KI^EXT ruMUTluN oi TIIK IM»lASS— llIK :<Lgi:KI. i»*' rniMn/ \ -* IN-l llllU"- 
Tl4iS — flilTLEri ur Till. ••lilii.lK A\I» •«\S JolUiL — »• in I UK ANI» |.\»i|'T|iiN 
or ItDHdZA — MnHEKATI. r>>l.l«r nl !||». «;ii\ MtNy».NI — Ht.ri'CV mi (iKM. 
MI'XOZ — MH)AI>— lf>Tl\ II. oll'iAil. N«»VM. IK* M •>>.■*! i»N A HI UK SUNT. 

TifK (v)uiitrva«li.i''»Mit u* I/«'«ui i-« v«tv tin»\ aipl tip* ••ini.'i«*«»s*' 

or ri'li's in tin* vifinitv. altlnniL'h lat-kiii^ :iii ini|t"rtafil 

elfiinMit ni iH'autv. tin* |.r«».\iiiiitv <»!' wati-r. an* ii"l wiilmiil 

• I • 

varit'tv aii<l iiiti'n>t. Mv lirst rxiMMl-.tjon <»n }iiirsrli;i«k w;w 
i*} a plari* i-allnl tin' Hislinp'< Hatli*. W'r ri'«lf tliP'Mi'h tlif 
liarri«» 'I** San Juan, wlicn* tli»' ''ifiW^r'* nj«>st •!•» riinirrrjati*, 
to th«* iil;/t' of tin' HMiilirni ra\ iirf. Hrr«' \\f ti'ii' 'i a path 
liti-rallv .*liut in with «'art»i.*«*^ an-l tp«- •■■•\rp'l wiMi -I'.ni'.s 
whiili 1«m1 T.I tin' ruiri-i ••?' :in a!iii«"it lm-' ^n.«>. 'f"'\-'. i u l»i«'h 

ha<i *t:i*'t* \ II l!i»' *iil»j:'^aii -'-at "t" ilii- iJo^"!*- "I N ii.i.'>ia. 

It w;is a lt»;iUt:f".l ."V-'t: •'..• lT'»'!ImI r..i I )"-'-:i .if :i' ..i.lv 
nin«Hitij*i|, aii'l l"-:n:ill» li:- '.iij** tr-i** \\'!.>'i "Ii.iI'A* -i -iVit 
it, wtT*' tin* nMi:.i:!;> «'! -*."U'- ««a**, aipj -'t |'«il' -' i.^ v\lii«.*li 
ha<I oniv sustainf*! rn»s.MS ati«l tin* Ma!«it*s <•!" ll»«' j^iinl.'^. Ill 
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front of where the house had stood, before its destruction 
during the troubles of the revolutionary period, there was 
an abrupt slope to the stream at the bottom of the ravine. 
This slope had formerly been terraced, and descended by a 
winding way. The baths were of stone, and although now 
in ruins, still gave evidences of the taste and luxury which 
had led to their construction. A couple of women, naked 
with the exception of a single cloth around their loins, were 
washing in the principal bath, but they vacated it tempora- 
rily at our request, and we took possession. The seclusion 
of the place, the limpid purity of the water, and the deep 
shade in which everything was shrouded, enchanted me with 
the spot, ^nd I could not help thinking that it must have 
been selected by one of the rosiest and joUiest of the old 
bishops whose portraits had tipped me a friendly wink from 
the walls of the heavy room where they were imprisoned in 
the cathedral. But I afterwards found that this was but one 
only of a thousand equally beautiful spots in the neighbor- 
hood of the city. That, however, to which my memory 
reverts most frequently, is the ^' fuente dc Axusco," distant 
about two miles to the southward of the town. It is a broad 
pool, at the bottom of a ravine, shut in bv steep banks on 
every side, and reached by a single narrow path. The water 
is tepid, and bursts, ])ure as crystal, in a large volume from 
beneath the rocks. It is literally arched over with trees, and 
curtained in with vines. Tliis ])lace was my fxvorite resort 
during tlie w^hole of my residence in the country. I rose at 
early dawn, despatched a cuj) of coflco, and mounting my 
horse, generally reached the })lace just as the sun began to 
tinge the summit of the distant volcanoes. The path lay 
through fields covered with trees and bushes, spangled all 
over with flowers, and glittering witli dew-drops. The cool, 
bracing morning air, the quick action of the horse, and the 
grateful plunge into the quiet pool, — I think I never enjoyed 
so nmch the mere pleasure of existence, as during my visits 
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to the " fiiente dc Axa*»co." There sUxkI a cn>H8 in a nook 
near the pool, and I often observed chaplets <>{ fresh llowers 
suspended uf)on it. It puz/Jed me exceedingly, an* I one diiy, 
finding a little boy seated beside it, I asked him why it was 
there? It commemorated an awful murder, he said, and 
that was all he knew, except that the victim w:ls a woman. 
Beyond the **fuenta," is tlie range <»f low hills which I have 
mentioned as l>ordering the plain of Ia'ou on the side of the 
ocean. I had the trees cut down on the most commanding 
peak, and rode there so frequently that the rancheros in the 
vicinity christened it ** el cerro de los Americanos," the hill 
of the Americans. From this jK)int the eye tnivei-sed the 
whole vast plain, and took in every objrct of interest. V\)oix 
one haml the forests alone shut tlu* lake of Managua from 
view, while uj)on the other the broad Patilic lay bright and 
beautiful on the e<lge of the horiz«>n. With a gUuss the ves- 
aels in the harbor of UtMlejo, anil the outlines of the volamo 
of Coseguina, distant more than a liundn.*>i mik>s, e^MiId e;isily 
be dLMinguLshed. A view fn>m the "crrro de Ion Ameri- 
canott** is an incident in a man's lifetime n«»t likely to l>e for- 
gotten. ItA impression upon my*own min«l is too itistinct 
ever to Ik; elfatXHl. 

Our second week in licon was signalizi*<l by a military 
ball ami a government dinner, Uith on a S4'ale far surp;iss- 
ing anything of the kind whieh ha*l \x*ru \\itnrss<*d in the 
city for many years. The ball was un-ler thfS|K*<-ial patron- 
age of (icn. Don Jose Guerrero, who had just lini-hcl a term 
as I>irec^)^ of the State, but who had areept<Ml the coinmand 
of the garrison in the al>s«.*nce of thtr <ieni'ral-in-« liirf. It 
was during his administration that th«' st-i/jire of S.in .luan 
In* the Kngli>h hail taken place, and it was his rhxiMint 
ap|M»al, in a cin-ular addn^ssiMl to all rivili/<Hl natioti-^, whieh 
hwl arn*st«**l th«* att«*ntiori and awakfn»*d the sxmp.itiivof 
Oenend Tavlor and his eabinrt. Mv arrival in thf r.Mintrv, 
it can reiMlilv U* umlenitfNHl, w:ui to him a sounx: of the pro- 
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fbondeat satiflfiulion; and durixig my ofiBoiaL rendBOoe in 
Leon, I had no wanner friend than Qenexal Qutfnero. May 
he live to witneas the fraition of the poUoy which he marked 
out for his oountry, and the realizatioii of those high and 
patriotic hopes which he has so long and so devotedly oher- 
ishedl 

Amongst the most pleasing inoidents oonneoted with my 
arrival was a formal visit from the •municipal authorities of 
the Indian pueblo of Subtiaba, who, in their way, are amonggt 
the sturdiest republicans in all Nicaragua. At their head 
was Simon Boque, with whom I afterwards established an 
intimate friendship. He presented me an addzess, written 
both in the Indian language and in Spanish, and accompa- 
nied it with a speech, which was &r above the average, both 
in language and sentiment, and altogether a fieivocaUe speci- 
men of Indian eloquence. Simon and his companiona wero 
dressed in spotless white, aad each wore a red sssh about his 
waist, and carried a gold-headed cane, an insignia of office, in 
his hands. They were curious to know about the Indian 
population of the United States, and I blush to say it, I was 
ashamed to tell them the truth. They had heard that I was 
a great friend of the Indians, and on the lookout for " piedras 
antiguas." They had something to tell me on that subject, 
but it could only be done when we were alone. So the sala 
was cleared, and Simon, after some circumlocution, informed 
me that they knew of certain ancient stones which their an- 
cestors had buried a very long time ago, and which, if I 
wished, they would present to me, on the peremptory condi- 
tion, however, that their locality should be kept a profound 
secret. I was too glad to have an opportunity to assent to 
any conditions, and it was finally agreed that, as it would be 
impossible for me to attend to the business now, some of the 
stones should be excavated at once, and sent to my residence. 
They were as good as their word ; and a couple of mornings 
thereafter we were surprised at finding two statues at the 
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threshold of the porUil ; and a few nights later a cart ap- 
peared with two more, — of all which a description will be 
given in another place. Thil little piece of c<>ntidence over, 
I treated the company to as much claret as they ch(»8e to 
drink, and we parted with the under8tan<lin^ that I should 
return the visit at an early diiy. The address and reply were 
as follows : 

ADDRESS. 

**Sir: — ^Tbo municipality of th(> Pu<*Mo of SuhtialMi, of which wo are 
nieinbers, entertain the hi^hent t^ntliurtiasiu in view of the ri'lationM which 
Tour arrival imiuces u.h to lx'li».»ve will !«iM»<MliIv Im; «-»tal»li.»lnHi l>«>tween 
Nicaragua ttuil the IJnitttl Stales, th«» jrr«*at<*.<l and nmsi j:li»rioU'« n*{>ublic 
ti«'n**ath the .^un. Wc njoiro in the depths of our hearts that a man like 
yourjtelf has* l>een ^h^»}^•n to couvi'v to us the a'wuraniv^ of fiituro pnw- 
|»f rity. in Uie nam<> of the mm'^ of Wa'«hini:ton ; and Wf tnmt in the Al- 
mif^hty. that the fla^ of the Tnited State's may rkxtn b«*C4Mne th<r shield of 
Nicarapia on land and !k*a. Convey our •tinoTi*'*t thanks for thfir syni|»a- 
thj to the great |K»iiple which you repre.'*«'nt, and jrive t«> your u»Mierouj« 
ifuvernnient the aHziuranci*^ of that deep ^atitu<le whieh wi* t'l-vl but can- 
not expre?<i^ WVIh'p of yi>u, Sir, to a<N*«'pt thi'* humMe evidfU'-e of the 
conlial sentimentii which wt> entertain Inith for ytiu. your eiMintrymen. an«l 
your GoTemment, and which are equally !*hare«l by the j»eopU» which we 
ri'pn*«.*nL 

Jo«E PR L\ Cruz Garcias, 
(Signed) Sni«»s KoytR, 

Fk\.sci«-o Lri.-« A ST AS. 

UK PLY 

** Mt rKtr.\i*n or th»: Mi'sicipai.[tt or Sfinuni: 

'■ I exjxTier»«v ^^T'^at plfanure in rf««'ivmj: trorn yotir hand- thi* briff but 
eam«*^t addre<i<(; and I r«-:urn vou inv thank'*. b.f:ii |Mr<M<nal!v ui-.-i .n In'- 

mm I • 

half uf mv G«»viTnrn»'nt. for tb«' lr.»tillv •'♦■n'.:.- ii'^ wl... ii .t '«':.?;iti-. I 
•.ne«Tt'ly li't[K' tl«ar »hf li:^'h tiiii:i .p.il.on* wr. -h %•• ; 'u\\*' f.irtiK- i troni a 
mop' intimate r«'Iati"n U'twiM-n vour c«viri»rv .imI *!;•• I'n ••••I S'.iv-. mar 

• • • 

*M» fully reahr*"!.' 

Tin* roa'l«T in ly ]K»;issurt'd th:i» I «li'l n-*: f»r;^'«i iriy nr«»rnise 
lo the niuni«*ii»;ilitv of Siihtiaha. A da\ w;w >lh>rilv jift<»r* 
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wards fixed for my visit, and I was received with great cere- 
mony at the cabildo, or council chamber, where I found col- 
lected all the old men who ci?uld assist me in forming a 
vocabulary of the ancient language, which I had casually 
expressed a desire to procure. It was with difficulty that we 
could effect an entrance, for a half-holiday had been given to 
the boj'S of all the schools in honor of the occasion, and they 
literally swarmed arouad the building. We were finally 
ushered into an inner room, where the archives of the mu- 
nicipality were preserved. Upon one aide was a large chest 
of heavy wood, with massive locks, which had aooieDtly been 




the strong box or tro.isury, A shadow fell over Simon's 
face as he pointed it out to me, and said that ho could re- 
member the time when it was filled with " duros," hnnl 
dollars, and when, at a single stroke of the alarm bell, twi) 
thousand armed men could be gathered in the plaza of Sub- 
tiaba. Hut tho-sc days were passeil, and the municipality 
now scarcely retained a shadow of its former orcatnoss. 
Under the crown it had earned flic title " leal y ficl," loyal 
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and true; and in reward of its fidelity it had rec«»ived a grant 
of all llie lands intervening between it and the <x*ean, to hold 
in {)erj)etiuty for the benefit of its eitizena. And Simon 
showed ine the royal letters, signed " Yo, el Key " (I, the 
KinL'), which the emperors of Spain had thought ii not 
derogatory to their dignity to address to his predecessors 
in olHce: and notwithstanding hLs ardent n»publicanism, I 
thought Simon looked at them with something of n*gret. I 
inquired for manuscripts whieh might throw some light upon 
the early history of the country, but found only musty 
records, of no interest or value. 

My attempts to fill out the blank vocabulary with which I 
was provided created a great deal of merriment. I enjoyed 
it quite as much as any of them, for nothing could be more 
amusing than the discussions between the old men in respect 
to certain doubtful words and phrases. They sometimes 
quite forgot my presence, and rated each other soundly as 
ignoramuses; whereat Simon was greatly scandaliztul, and 
threatened to put them all in the stocks as *' hom)>n\s sin 
▼erguenza," men destitute of shame. "Ah!" said he, 
** these old sinners give me more trouble than the young 
ones" — a remark which created great mirth amongst the out- 
siders, and especially amongst the young vapil)on<LH who 
clung like monkeys to the window bars. The group of swar- 
thy, earnc"!st faces vrathere<l round the little table, u|M-)n which 
was heaped a <'onfuse<l mass of ancient, time-stained pa|)eni, 
would have furnished a study f(»r a painter. It wa*4 quite 
dark when I luid concluded my inquiries, but I w;is nut jH»r- 
mitted to leave without listening: to a little jkhmu. •* I'ua I)iv 
cima/* written bv one <jf the .s«*ho<>lmasters, wIh» read it tome 
by the li^rlit of a huge wax candle, lKirn>wed, I am sure, from 
the church for tlie (X!eiL»*ion. .My m«Klesty r«»rbids my attempt- 
ing a translation, and S(j I c<>mpromi.<4* matters by submitting 
the original: 
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DECIMA. 

Nicaragua, ve hasta cuando 

Cesara vuestro desvelo, 

Ya levantara el vuelo 

Hermoso, alegre, 7 triunfante ; 

Al mismo tiempo mirando 

De este personage el porte^ 

Y mas sera cuando corte 

Todos los Agradecimientos : 

Diremos todos contentos 

Viva el Gobierao del Norte ! d. & 

As I mounted my horse, Don Simon led oflF with three 
cheers for " EI Ministro del Norte," and followed it with 
three more for " El Amigo de los Indios " (the friend of the 
Indians), all of which was afterwards paraded by a dingy 
little Anglo-servile paper published in Costa Bica, as evi- 
dence that I was tampering with the Indians, and exciting 
them to undertake the utter destruction of the white popula- 
tion ! 

The Indians of Nicaragua, who, as I have said, predomi- 
nate in the country, are singularly docile and industrious, 
and constitute what would, in some countries, be called an 
excellent "rural population." They arc a smaller race of 
men than the Indians of the United States, but have fine 
muscular developments, and a singularly mild and soft ex- 
pression of countenance. In color also they are lighter, and 
their features less strongly marked. Some of the women are 
exceedingly pretty, and when young, have figures beautifully 
and classically moulded. They are entirely unobtrusive in 
their manners, seldom speaking unless first addressed, and 
arc always kind and hospitable to strangers. They are not 
warlike but brave, and when reduced to tlie necessity, fight 
with tlie most desperate obstinacy. Leon has more than once 
owed its safety to the Indian battalion of Subtiaba, which, in 
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the civil ware of 1838-39, marched triumphantly from one 
end of Central America to the other. 

The agriculture of the State is almost entirely carried on 
hj them ; but they are not deficient in mechanical skill, and 
with the rudest tools often produce the most delicate and 
•'lalKirate articles of workmanshij). Th«» women manufacture 
a large quantity of cotton for their own consumj)ti()n and for 
aale. And in riding through Subtiaba in the afternoon, no 
spectacle is more common than to see a woman naked to the 
waist, sitting in the doorway of almost every hut, or l>eneath 
the shadow of an adjacent tree, busily engaged in spinning 
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cotton. A little foot-wheel, such as was f«»rnu'rlv in use for 
spinning flax in our own country, is here oommonly used for 
this purpose. But the alK)riginal ('<intrivanc«* is not yet 
wholly displaced. It is excivdingly himplt\ c«»nsi>tinj; of a 
thin Hpimlle o{ wood tiftoen or sixtn-n iiuhrs in h-n^'th, 
which is pitHsed through a lly, or whrrl of Ijard, hoavv w*hmI, 
six inches in diamt't^-r, n*sembling thr wlu'tl of a puUfv, ex- 
oept that it is <'onvex in.st«*ad of coiuuivf nn the rdu'e. The 
spindle thus res*-mblfs a gigantic top. Whfn us<»d it is 
placed in a calab:if4h, or holK>w«'d pit»f#» of wi»o«l. to prevent 
it from toppling over, when n««t in ni«»tii»n. A thn»a«l is 
attached to it, just above the fly, and it is then twirled rap> 
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idly between the thumb and fore-finger. The momentum of 
the fly keeps it in motion for half a minute, and meantime 
the thread is drawn out by the hands of the operator, from 
the pile of prepared cotton which she holds in her lap. It 
is then wound on the spindle, and the process repeated, until 
the spindle is full of thread. 

In' the foregoing cut a represents the cotton; 6, 6, the 
spindle ; rf, the fly ; c, the thread already spun and wound ; 
and e, e, the outlines of the calabash. A precisely similar 
mode of spinning was practised by the ancient Mexicans, 
who, however, inserted the lower end of the spindle in a 
hole made in a block of wood, as shown in the accompanying 

engraving. The mode of weaving 
amongst the Indians of Nicaragua was 
anciently the same as that of the Mexi- 
cans, which is sufficiently well illus- 
trated in the following engraving, 
copied from the Codex Mendoza, a 
Mexican manuscript or painting. 

Some of the cotton fabrics manufac- 
tured by the Indians are very durable, 
and woven in tasteful figures of various 

S1.INN,K0,FR0MAMKXICAS ^ rp|^^ ^^J^j. ^^^^ ^^lued iS 

the Tyrian purple, obtained from the 
murex shell-fish, which is found upon the Pacific coast of 
Nicaragua. This color is produced of any desirable depth 
and tone, and is permanent ; unaftected alike by exposure 
to the sun and to the action of alkalies. The process of dying 
the thread illustrates the patient assiduity of the Indians. It 
is taken to the seaside, when a sufiicient number of shells are 
collected, which being dried from the sea water, the work is 
commenced. Each shell is taken up singly, and a slight 
pressure upon the valve which closes its mouth forces out a 
few drops of the coloring fluid, which is then almost destitute 
of color. In this each thread is dipped singly, and ailer ab- 
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durbing eaough of the pivcioua liquid, is carefully drawn out 
between tbe timmb and finger, and laid aside to dry. Wbolu 
days and nigliUi are spent in this tedious process, until the 
work is completed. At firet tbe thread ia of a dull blue 




color, but upon exposure to the atmosphere acqnin-s the dc- 
(rired tint, Tlie fish is not destmyed by the o|)eration, but 
is returned to the sea, when it lay.-t in a new stouk uf coh>ring 
matter for a future occasion.' 

The manufacture of "petates," or variejnitcd mats, from 
the bark of the palm, and hammoeks from the " pita," a 
Mpecienof agave, U c.\ehisively in Indian lianiK Tln-y are 
^ao i<ki11fiil in the manufat'ture of i)i)tlerv, whieh has Tv- 
moined unchanged from the jK-riod b(*f<jre the Cotupiest. Tbe 



' "Thfl cillon-rsm tliu^ <l<ri-) !■• kn'>wn in tlii- rounlry hy the namr of 
' Ub momh.' an'l in hi^'lilv prinil bj th<* Iti<liiti winii-n of all tlip State*, 
wbo are Fitrfmii-ly imrlial tn it Tor »>)tiniiii'j t>ir ilrnvm ii«-<l im fi'ilive 
ocnaiuna. Fomi'-rly. lil^'li |iru.'(^ wcrv f^<l T-ir it ; lirini; fniiiii'iitly «uU 
in (}uBlpmtU ami ••Ovt |<ciiiri}«l iowik. for fr..m ti-n (.> f.itin.t'n ilallam 
tbrpounL In niviit tinn-* purplf tlirt^l lia< Ui'n iTiii>>ri<-'l from Ku- 
ropr. and luM at a iiiik-Ii •Ix-.-ipcr rati- : biit l)i<- <-<ii"r i* [icitliirr a« K'hnI 
nor a* duralilp, an<l n..twiil.-tan'l:tii; >m •-^mnniy. '!'-'• not •npiOini thf 
OBtivp prodiii-I. Til" Indian* an> n.^t iwily di'i-iv.-l i.y ..fT-rmi; lli.tii th* 
oor fur thu oih-r, a* t)i<-y ran rra<lily diitini[iii*li ili<> r<<r<'ii.Ti rr-mi ihr 
Hmuiiir bj Minii- t>r<'iiliarily tif •mcll in ibi- lallcr. wltu'li, altJwugk (be 
dMnat, it alwaji |irrriTTnL "— Au^, p. I'-U. 
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"cantaros," water-jars, and other vessels in common use, 
amongst all classes, are made by them. They are formed 
by hand, without the aid of the potter's wheel, and are vari- 
ously and often elaborately colored and ornamented, baked, 
and when intended for purposes requiring it, are partially 
glazed. The water-jars, however, are porous, so as to admit 
of enough water passing through to keep the outer surface 
covered with moisture, the evaporation of which rapidly and 
eflfectually cools the contents of the vessel. Oviedo com- 
mends highly the skill which the ancient inhabitants dis- 
played in the manufacture of their pottery, and which is very 
well sustained both by the fragments which are found, and 
by the wares which the Indians still manufecture. " They 
make basins, plates, jars, and pitchers, of very fine pottery, 
black and smooth as velvet, and brilliant as jet. I have 
brought some specimens, which are so fine that they might 
be offered to a prince." Thus saith the chronicler. 

Mr. W. n. Edwards, in his narrative of " A Voyage up 
the Amazon," p. 114, describes the preparation and painting 
of pottery by the Indians on that river. The brushes or 
j)eneils were the small speeies of palms, and the coloring 
matter the simplest kinds. The blue was indigo ; black, the 
juice of the mandioca; green, the juice of some other plant; 
and the red and yellow, clays. The colors were applied in 
squares and eircles, or if anything imitative was intended, in 
the rudest outlines. The (jlazing was produced by a resinous 
gum found in the forests, which was gently rubbed over the 
vessels, previously warmed over a bed of coals. This descrip- 
tion applies equally to the modes practised in Nicaragua. 

Thev also make drinking vessels from the calabash ; the 
largest varieties are called ^^ guacah^'' or ^^ aguacah^^^ and the 
smaller ones, made from the long or pear-shaped calabash, 
-'jicara^y These last are often tastefully carved upon their 
exteriors, and arc generally used instead of tumblers. It is 
indispensable that " tiste'' should be served in " jicaras," and 
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amongst tbe jieoplc at liirge tbcv are oJso used {»t coffee ftud 
eLuoi>late. But us their bottumA are round, little curved 
stiuiiLi are made to receive them. Tlie Indiana near tho city 
uf Nicaragua moke Himilar eupa from a variety of cwoa-uut 
peculiar tu that vicinity, which are celebrated throu>rhout 
their oxmtrT fur their beauty of ehajic and ornament. They 
are block, and highly )H)lislicil, mid when mounted with sil- 
ver, are greatly prized by furcigin'r*. 




The dren.-' i.f the Imiiaiis i.s .•xi-wdiH;.'ly .-inii.le. ( *u ..rdi- 
liary oeeasion^ tin- wi>rm-ii wrar unly a wlnU' or llMWfn.il 
nkirt, fajiteiiL-il ari.iiu.i tlie waist, lwi\ iuv' tli«' n\<]-<r part of 
tlif persiiu tiitirflv ix|H)s<-.i, nr but i-artiallv ti.v.rol by a 
bundkerehi.-f t:,»U-w.\ ar.xind tli,' n.-.-k. In M:.>u>:. :iiid 
AOine otlit-r I'luivs, a s>[u:ire iiiecc <>f ointh, I'f iiali^' iiianu- 
&cture, and of ]iri'<'i>t'ly the xaini- >tyl<- and p:itl<-rn with 
that URil t'lT tti.- sitini- |iiir|H>!U' W'f.iri' thi- hi-i-..vi-ry, .-nj'j'liw 
tlie plaev of the skirt. It is f^ksfiivd in s<<ni>- iii.'oiii]>r<-!iriirii- 
bh] way, without thi- aid of .Mrj(i;;s or {-ins mid tUlU from the 
hi|M a lilth- Ih-Iow th«- kn.-.-.-. Tin- j;iiij„l and nitj^t-i an- 
however ad<>)it<-<l in ntiirly all th<' l.irj>- (•iwti-, a^d an- 
everj-wher.- worn on i; stivnl day:- and .<iin-lays. Th-- men 
wear u kind of loiton dniw.r-, fjistcii.-.l :ilo\o tl,.- bus. but 
fn->(uently n-aohiii^; no |..w.r than lli.- knr.-. .<.iiid..N -up. 
ply the plac-e of shot's, bui f^ir the m.utl j^irt U'lh MXt-s go 
37 
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with their feet bare. The taste for ornament is universal ; 
and a rosary, to which is attached a little golden, silver, or 
ebony cross, is suspended from the necks of male and female, 
old and young. They are also fond of flowers, and the girls 
are seldom without some of them entwined amongst the lux- 
uriant locks of their long, black hair, or braided in a chaplet 
and encircling their foreheads. 




The municipiility of Subtiaba, in common with the barrios 
of some of tlie towns, holils lands, as I have said, in virtue 
of royal grants, in its corporate capacity. These lands are 
inalienable, and arc Icawd to the iiihabitiints at low and 
almost nominal rates. Every citizen is entitled to a sufficient 
quantity to enable him to support himself and his family ; 
for which he pays from four rials (half a doll.ir,) to two dol- 
lars a year. This practice seems to have been of aboriginal 
institution ; for under the ancient Indian orgimization, the 
rifiht to live was recognized as a fundamental principle in the 
civil and social .•iyBlem, No man was supjxffled to be 
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entitled to more land than was necesiiary to his support ; nor 
was he permitted to hold more than that, to the exclusion or 
injury of others. 

In tiu't, many of the institutions of the Indians in this 
country' were recognizeil, and have been {Kirpetuated by the 
Spaniards. Some of the ceremonies of the aboriginal ritual 
have also been incoqx)rated amongst the rites of the Catholic 
Church. In many res|>ccts it is hard to say whether the 
amquerors have assimilated most to the Indians^ or the In- 
tlians to the Spaniards. For, however rude and subverting 
the lirst shock of Spanish conquest in America, the subse- 
t|uent policy of Spain, framed and directed by the famous 
Council of the Indies, was that of conciliation. In common 
with the church, it conceded much to the habits and feel- 
ings of the aborigines, and to a certain extent cx)nformed to 
them. 

The coiHiuest of Nicaragua was eflfect4»d with no less vio- 
lence than that of Mexico and Peru; and if wc n»ay credit 
the ace«>unt of Las Casiu*, the pious bishop of Ciiiapa, who 
Vbiited the country in j>cr8on, it was both attendee! and fob 
lowe<l by extraordinary cnn'lti*.*?*. He eharg«»s the en«»rmity 
chieliy ujion Petlro Ariiis de Avila, Governor of I>arien, who 
Hent Cordova to >ulMliie the c<»untrv, and wlu) hims<.*If alter- 
wanls beciime its p»vernor. 

"The Indians of this province,'* he says, ** were naturally 
of a mihl and fXNM^able tem|>er; yet nolwithstandinjjj this, the 
Governor, or rather Tyrant, with the ministers of his cruelty, 
treat4*(l them in the siime manner a.s they <lid tliofli' of the 
other kingdoiiL**. They committed munlers and robU-rics, 
more than it is jKJssible for jH^n t«) relate. V\HHi the slight- 
cut pretext<<, the soldiers m;issii(*retl the inhabitants witli(»ut 
regard to aire, sex, or condition. They exact***! from them 
certain me:L*^un*s of <N>rn, and certain numb(*rs of slaves and 
if these wen* not n'mlered, hesitat^nl ntit t«i kill thf "li^lin- 
quentn. And the country being plain, the people were 



uDftble to esospe tothe moontains as thay did ebawhere^ and 
wen oonsequenily at the iiieroy of tho Spank^ Thaj 

oarried off many thonsanda as slaven^ daying those who 
fidnted or wearied on the maxoh. 

" The GoTemor onoe arbitrarily ohanged the disfcribatioii^ 
of the IndianSi oonreying most of them to his Ikvorites^tothe 
eydnsion of those with whom he was displeased. Theresnh 
of this was a great scarcity of food ; and the Spaniards seis- 
ing npon the provisions of the IndianS| oaaaed a great distress^ 
and induced a disorder which destroyed upwards of thirty 
thousand of the people. 

" All the cities, and fields around themy were like pleasant 
gardens, which the Spaniards cultivated aooording to the 
share which each one had assigned him by lot; and to save 
their own revenues, supported themselves from the stores of 
the Indians, thus consuming, in a short timCi what these poor 
people had got together with great care and toiL NoUea^ 
women, and children were all compelled to work day and 
and night ; many died under the burthens which were im* 
posed upon them. For they obliged them to cany on their 
shoulders to the ports, which were in some cases distant thirty 
leagues, the plank and timbers used in building vessels." 

Las Casas, however, regards the practice of exacting slaves 
from the caziques, for transportation and sale elsewhere, as 
one of the chief causes of the depopulation of the countiy. 
Five or six ship-loads were annually taken to Peru and 
Panama, and sold there. He calculates that half a million of 
Indians were thus drawn out of Nicaragua alone ; but this 
number appears incredible. The statement that from fifty to 
sixty thousand perished in the wars of the Conquest is per* 
haps, nearer the truth ; for, as he observes, " this was one of 
the best peopled countries in all America." 

When the Council of the Indies began to repress the cru- 
elties of the conquerors, the governors of Nicaragua proved 
themselves refittctory ; indeed, Bodrigo de Contreras openly 
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disobeyed his instnictioDS in this respect, which was the 
proximate cause of the insurrection headed by his son, to 
which I have elsewhere alluded. 

The following incident, related by Oviedo, will illustrate 
the Hcvere and repulsive mea8un»8 which were ])ractise<l to- 
wanls the Indians at this early jwriod. ** In 1528, the trea» 
surer, Alonzo de Peralta, and a man named Zurita, and the 
bnahers Ballas, left the city of licon, «»a(h to vL**it the vil* 
Is^'es and Indians belonging to him. They never returned, 
having been destroyed by their own vjL«*sals. Hereupon 
Pe*lro Arias de Avila sent out soldiers to bring in some 
of the malefactors. They arrested seventeen or eighteen 
cazi'iues whom Pedro Arias causeil to be strangled by <logs. 
The execution t4)ok place in the following manner, on Tues- 
day, the IGth of June of the same year, in the public Mjuare 
of Leon. Each cazique was armed with a stick, and told to 
defend himself against the dogs, and to kill them if he ctMild. 
Five or six young dogs were lirst set u|Mm thtin, whieh their 
masters wishinl to train, ils th<»v were yft without exiH-rienee. 
They ran baying around the Indian, who easily k<'i»t them 
off with his stick ; but the monu'iit he thought hims«*lf con- 
queror, a c<.Miple of msistitfs, or well-trained houn«ls, ^\ere s^-nt 
against him, who threw hini in :i monji-nt. The other <log8 
then fell U|M>n him, biting and choking him, t«\iriiig out his 
entmils. and dev<itirimr him, a-* it wen*. In this m:irmcr the 
eighteen wen* s<M»n di<|M>sed of. Tln-y w«re from the valh'V 
of Ohnyiton, and its vicinity. \Vii«*n the doi^s were s;itiated, 
the dead l»o<li«*s remained in the s:ini«' plac**, it bejni: r«»rbid- 
den X<y carrv them <»lf, under inMialtv <»f b- itiir ^♦•rve«i in like 
manner; other\\i*i** the Indians would h:iv«' t.ikcn th«!n awav. 
Thev wen» tlius let\ in order to friLditen tin* i aM\c-: but c»n 
th«- ^e«N>nd dav th«' sten«-h ot' the iji'ad bt*-!!* -* Ummui*' i!i>u|>- 
|M»rt:ible. And on th«* fourth, it \va< s«» h"rTi'*!«* tli.iV Uing 
couijH-lhil to piis-i there in going t«» the h«»M>*' «'t'th«- L'o\irn4»r, 
I liegged him to give |MTmission to have them carrieil away; 
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which he did the mare leidily, nnoe his houBe irai MtiM Oed 
near the square." 

But whatever their farmer oonditiaiiy ihe Tn^iyia of Nioft- 
iBgoa no longer labor nnder any duiabilitiea. Thojr eqoj 
c^ual privileges with ihe whites, and maj aqum to ai^ 
position, however high, both in the Ohnich and Stale. ISie 
system of pamage (slavery under a less repugnant name) is 
lure nnknown. Yet the Indian retains his trsditionaiy 
de£arenee for the white man, and tacitly admits hia saperir 
ority. In some of the States of Oentrsl Amerioa, a jealousy 
of caste has been artfblly excited by unsorapolous partisans, 
for unworthy puiposes, which has led to most deplorable 
results ; but in Nicaragua, if this feeling exists at all, it is 
only in a latent form. At any rate, it has never displayed 
itself in any of those frightful demonstrations which have 
almost desolated Quatemala and portions of Peru, and which 
threaten the entire extinction of the white race in YucataiL 
This quiet, however, may be that of the slumbering volcano; 
and its continuance may depend very much upon the judicious 
encouragement of white emigration from the United States 
and from Europe. 

The original inhabitants of Nicaragua, and of Central 
America generally, seem to have been of the true Toltecan 
stock. So too were the nations of Anahuac, the Aztecs or 
Mexicans, but modified and deteriorated by association and 
intermixture with the barbarous Chichemecas. From this 
source they derived the fiercer and more savage traits in 
their characters; and even now, notwithstanding that they 
have to a great extent adopted new customs, and been sub- 
jected to the influences of Spanish association for more than 
three hundred years, the distinguishing traits of the two 
families are easily to be recognized. The mild, brave but 
not warlike, industrious, intelligent, and law-abiding Indians 
about Leon, of the purer Toltecan blood, furnish in their 
smaller and more rounded forms, their regular features, clear 
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eyes, and cheerful expreHsion, a (leciile<l contraBt to the rest* 
leHA, tn.*iichcrou.s and cruel Indians n)und the ancient city of 
Nicara<rua. The latter are taller, more Ixiny, with sharper 
and oUen irregular features, and with an always reserved if 
not sullen expressioiL The c«>ntrast is hanlly greater than 
bt'twrt'U the FrtMieh and the Dutoh. Vet nont' of these In- 
diaiLs could ever Im contuunded with the roving tribes of our 
latituijt*. They have errtain g«Mierie or radical idrntiti«'s, hut 
in most physical and mental features, are widely ditffn*nt. 
Th*«k* of Central America are ca|>ahlc of high improvement, 
and have a facility of assimilation or adajitation. They con* 
stitute, when favorably situated, the U^st clas^ of citizens, 
and would anywhere make what in Kuro)>e is called a gtxxl 
rural or working population. I have found some really 
comprehensive minds amongst them, — men i>f quick and 
acute apprehension, and giyat derision an<l energy of char- 
acter. 

In brief, the better I beeonn* ae(|uainte<l with the various 
aboriginal families of the continent, the hiirher ]M>sition I am 
dis[Nised to award them, ami th(* U^s I am disp<>s<*d ti» a<s<ent 
Xty the relative rank as>i«nied them bv the >vstematie writers. 

I havealrea<lv mentione<l the interview U*t\s«-en our Ameri- 
can frit-nd in <irana«la, and the n-'U-l eliiet^ Simo/-i. Sum 
ai\er our arrival in I^'i>n. |M»sitive inlormatn»u wiis reecivi'd 
that he had Uvn .•»u<'e«*sst'ul in his descent u|n>ii S.m (*arlo<^ 
and had g«>t |Hiss4'S^i«>ii ot' the arm< anil amuiunition which 
had l)ecn de]M»sitiHi there. He, however, did n«>t attempt to 
retain jKJ>scs>ion of' the place, but returned immeiliatea with 
his s|»oil8 to the <Mty «»t' Nit-aragua. Meantim**, n»'\erthileR<4, 
as I have aln^ady intimate>l, the s«ipp«»rt \vhi«'!i he had 
rweived from the party i»p|Hi'<4"d to th** l!"Vi riiimnt. had 
liccn entinly with«lrawn, in <itnM'«|'i<*i;e«' nt' tin- f\ers>i»j» 
which Ih* ha4l ci>njmitted, and he came ii;it k t*> tli.d hi.'* adhi** 
rent«< di>pirited and rapidly diminishing. Thi- «)t «-i^i*>n and 
energy of the govtrrument furtlier iNintnbutcd tt* w«*akeii his 
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power ; and when the General-in-chief arrived in his neigh* 
borhood, he was left with less than iialf his original forcea 
His spirit, however, never failed him, and he boldly advanced 
to meet the troops of the government The first battle was 
at a place called the " Obraje." Here he was worsted, and 
compelled to fall back upon his original position, at the town 
of San George, about a league distant from the city of Bivas, 
or Nicaragua. General Mufioz, having effected a junction 
with the volunteers from Granada, who had proceeded by 
water, attacked him here the next day, (July 14th,) com- 
pletely routed his forces, and took him and his principal fol- 
lowers prisoners. It is hardly necessary to add that they 
were tried by court-martial, and shot. 

The information of these events was received in Leon with 
extravagant demonstrations of joy, and for a whole day we 
were stunned by the firing of gvma and the ringing of belt. 
In the evening the following Bulletin was issued : 

" Bernabe Somoza, the author of misfortiinos and the cause of evils 
which can never be repaired, was captured in San Jorge on the evening 
of the 14th inst., after the defeat of his forces by the army of the Govern- 
ment. Subsequently to tlie action he was taken to the city of Rivas, tried 
according to martial law, sentenced to death, and shot(fue pasado por las 
armas), on the morning of the 17th, in the presence of the entire army. 
The General in Chief then harangued the troops in the following impress- 
ive terms: 

" * Soldiers ! We have, in a very few days, completed a glorious cam- 
paign. This happy result is due to your valor, constancy, subordination, 
and endurance. The monster, Somoza, the terror of the innocent inhab- 
itants of this department, has suffered the just punishment of his crimes. 
The robber, the incendiary, the desecrator of temples, the violator of 
female innocence, the murderer, has passed from beneath the sword of 
human justice to tlie awful presence of an offended God! Soldiers, you 
have saved the honor and preserved the integrity of the State, vindicated 
humanity, and avenged the violated laws. For this I thank you ; you 
have merited and will receive the gratitude of your country. Should the 
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■riae, (which Ood forbid !) I shall be proud to lead you again to 
▼ictory. Long lire the Qovernment 1 Ood save the Republic 1* 

" Thus has triumphed tlie cause of order, of progress, and of reason I 
Thanks to the illustrious General Munoz and his brave soldiers, tlie bul- 
wark and safeguard of the State ! Their deeiln speak for tliein-selves ; 
}h/tr need no encomiums. They teach us an impresiuve lesson of (tatriot- 
and rirtue." 



Thcae events put an end to the internal disttirbances of the 
State. The followers of Somoza at once disbanded, and re- 
turnecl to their homes, A few arrest.s were made; but with 
a moderation which reflected honor upon the government, 
and commended it t«) the iK»oj)le at lar«:e, a general amnesty 
was amceiled to all who had participati»<l in the iiLSurreirtion, 
apon the c<Midition of the surrender of tlieir arms, and the 
rc«tituti«>n of the j)roj)erty and valuables which thev had 
taken, and which commissioners were appointed to reci»ivc, 
and to restore t4> their rightful owners. 

Upon the 16th of August f«>llowing, having completely 
reeetablLshed order, and taken projK*r pn^cautions agaiiuit 
further disturbances. Gen. Mufioz n»turncd with his foreeato 
Leon. He was met bv a d«'putation fn»m the eitv at the 
**Convento," wh«'rt* sj>ccchcs wenMna«h\ andcongTatulatii>n8 
exchangt.Ml. and whence* the tnH>ps marclidl in triumph to 
tlie city. They were received with great enthiL<i:tsm« and 
proeee<le<l in alnxly to the Cathinlral, where the ** Te I>eum*' 
was 8ung in ackiiowle<igment of their safe return. The 
extru<»nlinary battalion W!l*< at <»nee <lisb:in<U*«l, and the n»iru- 
lam only n'tained in the s«Tviet\ It w:w some months, how 
ever, l>efore tln^ vigilance of the govtrnnu-nt w:l«« at uU 
diniinishtMl, and in»l until everv revohiiionarv sviiiptom 
8eeme<l to have di«'d out. SuKM*«juentlv a medal w;l'< \**\cil 
to the (leueral, *• for tlieexcelU»nt servu'«< \\liii*li, undfr^itwL" 
he ha<l ren«lep*«l the State. It wilm odIiTi •! to 1m» «.t' -jold, 
and to contain u)»oti one side a laurel wreath, witli the wonla, 

**To TUK Dekknukh op Lihkictv anu Ohdck i.v Nica* 
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raqUA;" and upon the reverse a naked sword, with the 
inscription, "Fob nis Triumph ok July 14, 1849," Medals 
were also voted to the subordinate officers who had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves on the same occasion ; and 
the "soldiers and patriots" who had fought iu the ranks, 
were decorated upon the left shoulder with s. shield, bordered 
with gold, containing a palm tree in the centre, with two 
sworda crosikid below, and the words "Hivas, July 14, 
1849." The State also voted a [lension " to the wounded, 
and to the f'lliKfs, widows, and cHildren of those who had 
fallen in the service." And at the same time decreed " that 
ill profound recognition of his visible protection, the corpo- 
rations and authorities of the State, civil and mihtary, would 
unite in a public and solemn manifestation of thanks to God, 
in the holy Cathedral, on the 2d of September." 

And wliile upon this subject, I miiy anticipate events a 
little, and describe the ceremonial, for which great prepara- 
tions were iiukIc, ;iiitl whicli \v;is j:Mii(liiciod with great 
solemnity. Upon the morning of the day high mass was 
said in the Cathedral, in presence of all the officers of State, 
and the army. The soldiers occupied the grand aisle, and 
the citizens filled the outer ones. After this was concluded, 
a procession was formed, preceded by a large silver cross, 
beneath which drooped the flag of the State. Then came the 
military band, next the host, borne by the Bishop in person, 
beneath a heavy crimson canopy of velvet He was sur- 
rounded by the higher dignitaries of the church, and followed 
by the officers of the State and army, bare-headed, and all 
moving in a hollow square of soldiers, also with heads on- 
covered and guns reveraed. Then came the chanters of the 
Cathedral, the soldiers, and the citizens. But the most sin- 
gular features of the procession were the statues of the saints, 
which, borne on men's shoulders, were distributed at inter- 
vals throughout the line. Many of these were of the size 6i 
life, and in their golden, tdnselled, and ^tastic robes, pro- 
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duoed a very singular effect. Amongst them was San Beni- 
to, a little black fellow, canonized, doubtless, by a far-seeing 
and politic church to conciliate the colored jK^pulation. He 
is, by the way, the most jwpular saint in Nicaragua, and has 
a grand annual festival at Masaya, to which devntces tl<xrk 
from all parts of Central America. Men, women, and chil- 
dren alike joined in the " Pnx-'cssion of Peace,'' which moved 
slowly through the principal streets, stopping in front of each 
of the churches to chant a prayer of thanks. It finally re- 
tume<l to the Cathedral, where the " Tc Deum'' was sung, 
and the assemblage di.*^missed under a benediction from the 
Bishop. No s*>oner was this more s<.>ber part of the ceremony 
over, than the everhwting ringing of bells and the tiring of 
guns commenced again, and was kept U[) until dark, when 
there w:ts an exhibition of fireworks in the plazii. 

Thus ended the in.surrection i»f Sunoza, and thenceforward 
Leon wore a mort» cheerful as|KH*t. The conduct (»f the gov- 
ernment, from its commencement to itsclos4% w;ls marke<l with 
grejit justice and iiKHleration, and atfordeil, in th»'S4» resjKVta, 
a striking and most favorable contrast t4» that which luts fur 
many years distinguished military operations in Central 
America. 



CHAPTER XI. 

AjrnQcrnn — AScnrTr ptati'k in the grand plaza — iioNUMr.N'ni o!c the 

ULAUli OP MOMOTliMHlTA IN LAKE IIANAOt'A — DLTKKMINK To VL<IT THEM — 

THE PADRE PAl'L — PUEBLO KUEVO ANI» OUR OLI» UOdTEMit — a NUJIIT RIDE — 

• IIACIILNIIA I)E LAS VACAa" — A NIOilT AMONOlTr THE " VAyUEROS" — THE LAKE 

— OUR BONGO — VI:iIT THE IIOT (IPRIN08 OP MOMOTOMUO^ATTKMIT TO REAOB 

ONE OP THE ** INPKR5ALK8*' OP THE VOLCANO TEKKIDLE HKAT^;IVE I.'P THE 

ATTEMPT^-OVIEIKJ'S ACCOUNT OP THE VOLCANO^** PUNTA DE LO« PAJAROS" — 
MOlfOTOMBrrA — DREAD OP RATTLESNAKES — THE MONUMENTS — REriOLVB TO 
REMOVE THE LARGEST — A NEST OP SCORPIONS — TRIBULATION OP OIH CREW — 
nARI» WORK — HOW TO SHIP AN 1I>0L — VIRTUES oP AGUARDIENTE — " PD»- 
CHA!«1N(} AN EIJCPHANT" — MORE *' PIEDRAS ANTIGUAS" — THE ISLAND ONCE W- 
RAB1TEI>— iiUPPOiiED CAUSEWAT TO THE MAIN LAND— A PERILOUS NIGHT VOY- 
AGE — DIPPICULT LANDING — AIJICRAN OR SCORPION DANCE — A POOT MARCH IN 
THE PoRlb2>T — THE " HACIENDA DE LAS VACAS" AGAIN — SCANT SUPPER — RETURN 
TO LEON — THE IDOL SENT, VIA CAPE HORN, TO WASHINGTON — A SATISFIED 
PADRE — IDOLS FROM SUHTIABA — MONSTROUS HEAt»S — VISIT TO AN ANCIENT 
TEMPLE — FRAGMENTS — MORE IDOLS — INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS — '* EL TORo" — 
LIGHTING ON TWO LEGS — A CHASE AITER HORSES — SWEET REVENGE — *' CAPILLA 
DE LA PI>:DR\" — PLACE OP THE IDOL — THE PRAT FRANCISCO DE BoBADlLLA — 

ROW HE a>NVERTKD THE INDIAN.-* — PROBABLE Hl^rroRY OP MY 1IM>L<« TRE 

ANCIENT CHURCH "LA MERCKDE.<4 DE 5UBTIABa' — ITS RUN,-* — GARRAPA- 

TAH — TROPICAL IN!«ECTS SNAKES AND 8CX>RPIONS Vtnus ILEA4 AND WOOD- 

TICKt — A CHOD'K OF LTIL^ 

Amongst thf objects of interest which early attniuUHl my 
attontiun in lA'ini, was au ancient figure or >tatue ol* stone, 
plante<l at one of the corners <>f the |»rinci|*al plaza. It was 
of ba.*^altf IniMIv .strulptiireil, anil n>[>reM*nte«I a man with hin 
hun<ls cl&s|>e4l on his hrra^^t, and apparently seatetl u[m>ii 
some kiii'l of |KMh>tal. The lowrr juirt of the fivrnif. ln>w- 
ever, had IxH'n bn^ken. and the fragment which remained 
wan little more than one-thin.1 of the original length. A 
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dllet was represented bound around the brow, and the bead 
was surmounted by a head-dress somewhat resembling those 
which are to be observed in some of the ancient Egyptian 
aculptnres. The face was perfect, with the exception of a 
part of the mouth, which had been broken, and the eyea 
were apparently closed. The whole expression was grave 




and seiviit', ami vet so characteristic, that I could not resist 
the iiniircs:>io!i t!i:il it was copied after a living model. The 
iuvom]iain-iu.j t'U'^mviii^' will convey a very correct idea of 
the original, wliicii I pmcurcd and presented to the Smith- 
sonian luslitution at Washington, where it is now deposited. 
Tiic back of the figure is square, grooved on the edge, and 
notched entirely across, .so as to resemble overlapping plateii. 
It will be oliservcd that tlic shoulders appear to be unnatu- 
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rally elevated ; but upon closer examination it will be seen 
that the original design seems to have been to represent the 
figure in the act of supporting some heavy Inxly ; suggesting 
the probability that this, in conjunction with others of sim- 
ilar d(*sign, once sup[)orted an altar, or another and still 
larger statue. The flat top favors this supposition. 

I found, upon inquiry^ that this figure, together with many 
others, had been obtained from the island of Momotumbita, 
in Lake Managua, where there were still a numl>er (;f inter- 
esting monumenta. I at once pro]K)sed an expedition to the 
i:<land, and availing myself of the time [)ending the com* 
mencement of my negotiations with the government, set out 
on the 26th of July, in com{iany with Dr. Livingston, and 
Padre Paul, editor of ** El Correo del Lstmo," the g<»vern- 
mcnt pajK^r, who was curious in mutters (►f this kind. The 
I*adre w:is a native of Si>ain, where he ha<l n.-ceived a lil)enil 
education, but by some mistake had become a priest. I say 
mistiike, not Ix^cause the Padre was not a good priest, but 
Ijccau^H.* nature liad intended him for a licenciado, or a {K>li- 
tician, if not for a traveller. The government, some ilays 
previous to our departure, had sent onlers to Manjigua fur 
boats to be in readiness at a |H>int on the lake, nean^st the 
island, calle<l " Piednis Gordas," and there to await our arri- 
val. It was late in the aUernoon when we lel\ the <itv for 
Pueblo Nuevo, whtTi* we projM)sed to |kiss \\\v iiiirht. The 
road w:ls the same oviT which we had tnivclled in our jour- 
nev to Leon : but the S4»:is<»n wius now further advan«'«Ml. and 
the great plain wits. -hnnide^l with a vegetation thn-r-fold more 
lu.xuriant than before. The mai^e, which a few weeks pre- 
viously hanlly eoven^l the ground, was imw bn*;tst high; 
tlie <raetiis fences to<.> were relieved l»v vrllttw ll^uers, and 
the inner leav«s >urroundiii;r the stalk, U'n«liiiLr «»utward. dis- 
played tlieir d»'lieat«' piiik hniiigs t*» tlie ^nu. 

The Padre w:is m«»untol <»n a splendid mule, ^raily eapari- 
ioned, and with his ca^siick tucked up, heavy riding buota, 
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and massive silver spurs, followed by his servant, with an 
^^ alforjas,'' full of edibles, made a dashing figure at the head 
of our little cavalcade. He rode like a trooper, and seemed 
to enjoy the freedom of the forest quite as much as any sin- 
ner. A stranger might have taken him for a soldier in dis- 
guise, or an eager lover speeding to a distant mistress. It 
was a tearing ride, that twenty-four miles to Pueblo Nucvo, 
and in less than three hours we dismounted at the door of the 
house where I had slept on my previous journey. The old lady 
and her five daughters had had no warning of our coming, 
and were evidently mortified to be found sans satin slippers^ 
and with hair dishevelled. But before supper was ready 
they all made their appearance in full costume, as before, and 
we ventured upon a compliment or two by way of compen- 
sating for the contretemps of our sudden arrival. 

We found that it was yet upwards of three leagues to the 
"Piedras Gordas" where our boat was waiting, and as we 
were anxious to be there by sunrise, we resolved to proceed 
to a cattle estate, near the place, that night. The Padre did 
not relish the idea of leaving comfortable quartei*s for the 
doubtful accommodations of the " hacienda de las vacas" and 
was eloquent in describing the difficulties and dangers of 
riding through unfrequented forest paths in the night time ; 
but the Padre was in a minority, and had to submit. We 
accordingly procured a guide, and started. For a couple of 
miles we kept the main road, and got along smoothly ; we 
then turned off at right angles into the forest. The night 
was exceedingly dark, and the path narrow, and even in the 
daytime obscure. But our guide seemed entirely at home, 
and we followed as well as we were able. Occasionally he 
shouted "cuidado!" ''take care," which was the signal to fall 
flat on our horses, in order to escape the limbs and branches 
of the trees. But notwithstanding all our caution, we got 
some most ungentle thumps and scratches, and were several 
times nearly dragged from our saddles. Once we became 
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entangled for a qoarter of an hour, in the top of a fallen tree, 
and had literally to cut our way through it with our swords 
and machetes. The Padre considerately kept in the rear, and 
got the benefit of all our exj>eriences. Our progress was 
necessarily very slow, and I be^oin to fear that we had hwt 
our way, and almost to rejH»nt that we had not tiiken the 
Padre's advice, when we heard the luwinc^ of cattle and the 
barking of dogs in the distance. Tlius enct)ura^^c(l, we pressed 
on, and soon came into a broader patlu We pursued tliis for 
some distance, the barkin<r of the dop* K^coming every 
moment more distinct, until finally emerging from the wixxls, 
we gallojHjd towards a little eminence, where a numlwr of 
fires proclaimeil the existence of the cattle rancho. It was 
surrounded by a kind of stockade, or fence of upright jKwts, 
and, as we approached, we were siduted with a feroc*ious 
** Quien mr?" who are you? Xight descents by roblx^rs, 
on the haciendas, during civil disturbunct*s in the country, 
arc by no means uncommon oc<Mirrencrs: and as the estates 
have iLsually a considerable number of men attached to them, 
they sometimes result in severe fights. Our a|»pn>ach had 
therefore alarmed the otablishment, and had not our guide 
been known, we might have \h*cu turne<l back with a volley, 
insteail of having the gate ojH*ne<l to us with ar* invitation to 
cntrr. In the centre of th«» square w:is a mu»l house, sur- 
rounde<l bv a that4*he«l shed, beneath which a dozen ham- 
mocks were sa**|K:ndtML ThR»e or four tires wen* smoulder- 
ing just oub<ide of this shed, and around them wrn* redlining 
some ealvc*s which had lx*<*n bitt«*n by bats, or injurvd bv 
wild animals. A dozen surly d«>g>i stalki'd ani«»!JL'^t the 
swarthy ** va<|U«»ro>/* or luTdsmrn, whost* half nakrd ligun'S 
were just visible by tht» faint red light of tli«' tins. A 
couple of women, alarmrd by the sound of vuire^, luirrird, 
scantily dn^ss^**!, from the li»»ust», but wen* at onof r«a.->un»d 
by the Padre. Alt«)gether, with the champing h«.»rs<'S, and 
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the gleaming of arms, shut in as it was by the darkness as 
with a pall, the scene was singularly wild and picturesque. 

The animals attended to, the next thing was to dispose 
ourselves for the night. The women offered us the house, 
in which were two naked hide beds. My bones were ago- 
nized at the sight of them, and I chose a hammock beneath 
the shed, and wrapping myself in my blanket, tumbled in. 
The men gave up their places without grumbling, and 
stretched themselves on the bare earth. Soon all was still, 
except the melancholy howl of the " mono Colorado," and 
the low, distant murmur of the lake. I slept soundly until 
roused by Ben's morning gun at the earliest dawn. He had 
already prepared a cup of chocolate, which, with a cracker 
and ajicara of fresh milk, constituted our breakfast. The 
horses were saddled, and giving the princely sum of a rial 
each to the men whom we had so summarily dislodged, we 
started for the lake. The road was through a beautiful 
forest of large trees, which the cattle kept comparatively free 
from underbrush, and which had occasional open places, 
where the ground was covered with long fresh grass. Half 
an hour brought us to the shore. The sun had not yet risen, 
but a brilliant coronet of rays shot up above the sharply 
defined and fantastic outlines of the distant mountains of 
Segovia, and was reflected in the tremulous waters of the 
lake. Immediately in front, towered the volcano of Momo- 
tombo ; its lower half purple in the shade, and its upper of 
the richest amber. A thin column of smoke rose almost 
perpendicularly from its summit, which first caught the crim- 
son rays of the sun, and then changed to gold. Upon the 
right, a perfect cone, was the island for which we were 
bound, and in the foreground our boat, half drawn up on 
the shore, and near by, at the root of a great tree, clustering 
around their breakfast fire, was its crew. They had been 
encamped here for two days, awaiting our arrival; and 
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would have waited a mouth for tliut matter — for what was 
time to them^ so long as the lake furnished lish, aud plantxiins 
were plenty ? 

Our horees were fastened to a long rojx?, one behind the 
other, an<l sent back in charge of our guide to the hacienda, 
with express instruc^oiLS to have them on the t^hore a^^ain at 
nightfall, in case we should return. Our l>oat, like S(Mne of 
the bongos on Liake Nicaragua, was hollowed from tht* single 
trunk of a cebia tree. It was upwards of Ibrty feet long, and 
full six feet broad, jK.Tmitting a tall man to lie across it^ bot- 
tom. There was no wind, and the men wen; obliged t»» take 
to their oars. And as it was not greatly out of our way, we 
detennined Wfore going to the island to piiss to the f«M>t of 
the great volcano, and visit the hot springs at its base. The 
intervening bay is uj)wanls of ten miles broail, but we crossed 
it before nine o'clock. While on the lake, we had an excel- 
lent opjH)rtunity to view the volcano. It Ls about six thou- 
laud feet, or one mile and a fiiurth, in iHTjK»ndicular height, 
and Vfry steep, — so steep, ind<r<l. that even if there were no 
dmnger in the ascent, it would probably Ik.» im|KJssil»lc to 
reach its summit. Its lower half is covcrtNl with trees, which 
in the ravines that seam its sides run up still high<T, gradu- 
ally nam>wing like the points of a rulV. The upjHr ludf 
teems made up of woria, which, near the summit, gives place 
to aslu*s of a white color. The crater ap|>ears small and reg- 
ular in outline; and there are s^nne o|K*nings on th** sides, 
towanLs its basi*, which emit .«team and smoke, an>l around 
which sulphur is dejM»sited <m the nicks, Thesi! are ealle<l 
•• infernales,'' and we ol»s«*rv«*d one on the side towanls us, 
at a c«»mp;iratively small elevation, which jrreatly excit«dour 
curiositv, and wlii«.'h we res4»lve<l to vi.Hit. 

At the jM)int when* we landnl, the ^'n»uiid was c*»inj"»sc<l 
of a kin«l «»f «K'herv earth, «»f a <hirk n*d color, varie-i with 
yellow, whieh the iKKitmen t<>ld us w:ls used f«>r j»airit. A 
fourth (»f a mile to the right, attd immediately at the (*<lgo of 
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the lake, were the " fuentes calieiites," or hot springs. They 
are hundreds in number ; in &ct, for a considerable extent, 
the ground was covered with white incrustations, resembling 
a field of snow; and as we walked over it^ the sound of the 
water beneath was like that of a violently boiling cauldron. 
There were numerous openings, firom wjiich rose columns of 
steam, and where the water boiled up to the height of fix)m 
six inches to two feet. Around some of these places the de- 
posites had gradually built up little cones, with openings in 
the centre, where the clear water bubbled as in a kettle. I 
sent specimens of the deposites to the United States for 
analysis, but they unfortunately miscarried, and I am conse- 
quently imable to give the constituents of which they are 
made up. They will no doubt be duly announced when the 
" Grand Volcano Hotel, and North American Natural Hot 
Spring Bath Establishment," shall be opened for invalids, 
on the shores of Lake Managua. 

Between the shore and the true base of the volcano is a 
gentle slope, ridged with beds of lava, which run down into 
the lake, but wliieli have become disintegrated on the surface, 
and are now covered with coarse grass, bushes, and clumps 
of trees. Here cattle from distant haciendas are allowed to 
roaia from one yearns end to the other, until they become 
almost as wild as the deer themselves. The vaqueros occa- 
sionally visit them, to mark the young ones, or to select the 
best ones for sale, but beyond this they receive no care or 
attention. We started over this slope, in the direction of 
the smoking oriiice which we had observed from the lake. 
But we were under the lee of the mountains, where not a 
breath of wind reached us, and exposed to the full glow of 
the suTi; and before we had gone a mile, we almost repented 
of our undertaking. The doctor, the padre, and myself 
alone persisted in proceeding. The surfiice became rougher 
as we advanced, and scrubby trees and thorny bushes im- 
pedeil our j^rogress, anil shut out from view the place which 
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we were struggling to reach. We next came to ridges of 
treacherous, scoriaceous sand, which yielded boncath our feet, 
and which we only ascended by clinging to the clumps of 
grass which grew here and there, and by driving our swords 
to their hilts in the ground, as Kup{X)rts. But our pro^^ss 
was slow and painful, and we were com{>elled to paiLsc every 
second minute to recover our strength. Finally, the sun 
was no longer hot, it was withering, and the dry scoria* be- 
came blistering to the touch. I looked up towanls the top 
of the volcano, and shall neviT forget its utterly bald and 
desolate appearance. The atmosphere on its sides seemed to 
andulate with heat, and the reflectecl rays burned my eye- 
balls. I turned to my com|)anions, an<l found that they suf- 
fered equally with myself. The padre had wisely Inmnd his 
handkerchief over his head and eyes. It was folly, he said, 
to attempt to go further, and we concurred with him, and 
retraced our steps. The des<»ent was of course comparatively 
easy, but when I reached the boat, 1 was completely exhaust- 
ed, and adec|uately convinctnl of the f<.»lly of attempting to 
climb volcanoes under a tropical sun. at mid-ilay. 

Ovieilo 8|»eaks of this volcano as one very hi^h, "its sum- 
mit pien'cd by a multitude of separate oritices, whence smoke 
is always rising, which can be s*vn at the distance of twenty 
leagut*s^ No flame," he continues, ** is visible by day or 
night. An abundance of sulphur may In* found here, aicord- 
ing to the re]K)rt of those who have tis«*d it in the manufac- 
tun» of pow(hT, and also of those who have used it for other 
purposes. On the sides and |iarts a«ija<vnt to this voleano, 
for a distance of live or six lea^'ues, there is an alumdance of 
springs of b<-)iling water like the Sufretarari. (S»lfatara,) 
that may l»e s<N*n at I\»u/.zole, two t»r tlin^* h^a^ie?) fn>ni 
Naples. I ghould think that all these m«>untains fonninl but 
one mine of sulphur. Then; are also orilices thri»ugh >\hich 
proceetU a stream of air, so wanu as to \h.* unendurab]«'. If 
we approach it, we seem to hear the uproar of a vaht number 
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Amongst ih«* objects of interest wliioh early attnicliNl my 
att^'Ution ill li«'<»n, wan trn ancient llpire or >tutiie ol* iitoDe^ 
plunte<i at oik* of the (corners of the principal pla/a. It was 
of basalt, ImiMIv ticulptureil, ami n*|>res4>iittMl u man with hiii 
bunds clas|>iMl on his bn*a<t, aiul apparently seateil u[m>ii 
itome kin>l <»f |KMU*j*tal. The lower part of the fijrur«\ how- 
ever, had iMfii broken, an<l the fragment which remained 
was little more than one-thinl of tho original length. A 
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upon them. Beneath it & colony of "alocrans del moiite,* 
or black scorpions, had established themselves; aad in ad 
instant they gwarmed around our legs. The half naked' 
Indians retreated precipitatelTJ 
but, protected by our high, thiols 
hoots we stood our ground, aiu|l 
stamped the little stin^ng moi 
stera to death with our bi 
It was not, however, antil 
had succeeded in moving the 
statue some distance from the 
spot, that we could persuade 
the Isdians to rejoin us. After 
two houis' of hard work, we 
roiled it to the shore; but now 
t-' the question was to get it 
the bout. Victorino protes 
a the first place, against tr\-ii 
.. to carry it at all, as it wmJl 
, surely crush the boat 
drown us ; and in the seooi 
' . M^r £k- ' P'^^ against putting it in the 
/ jkMRksL bottom, which he said it would 
inevitably break through. Ib_ 
' fact wc were a good deal 
. gL-red ourselves; wift had 
- thought of this, but nevi 
s determined not to lose 
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labor. If it was put at the bottom, even tliojgh it might not 
break through, it was clear that we never could muster force 
enough to get it out. So we deei«l«Ml that it should be carried 
by phicing it lengthwise on the rowenV seats, which, in order to 
support the weight, were to be strengthened by crossbars. The 
men sto<xl aghast at our pr<>|>osition, and at first utterly refused 
to assist us. They took the padre iu^i<Ie an<l told him that 
*' these Americans were certainly rruzv." We however pro- 
miflcd them e:ich a half dollar extni, administered a dose of 
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brandv ami water, and finally p»t them to tak«» holil airain 
An inclineil plane of timb^Ts was built up against the UrM, 
which was half tilled with sl«»nt»*, ti» sink her as low as |K»s*ii 
bio, and to fix her firmly in th«» sand. The statue Wiis then 
li^ra^lually rolle<l on l)oard. More than once I thouL'ht our 
fiibric woulil break down; ha^l it done so th«'re woiiM have 
been more crush«'d legs than whole ones in th«* eumpany. 
After it wa««M'ure<i, part of the stonrs wen* thrown out, and 
we iK)on hail the satisfaeti«»n of si'ein^ the Ixmgo alL»al, and 
perfectlv bnlanci?<L A prolilo view t»f this ngun* is L'lven in 
the foregoing engraving. It is regularly cut in black ba- 
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mI^ or trachj-te, of intense hardness. The features of tlie 
JUettC singuUirly bold and sevon; in outline; the brow U 
IVCMid, Ae non aqaiHnci, tiie-obe^ hif^ A« aovA opao, 
•Bdomttfaiiiigwliat we may infer (for wMomndudnrill be 
g^ven dflswbere) wbb iuljBi^dd to i q trat e nt* huBuot liMtt 
7W«mu and lege are luddy indioKted, bttt die xbatinotive 
•nnud features are broadly marked. And hen it mej'be 
obwrred that, while most of tluM Btatnea i qn aa ent noikB, 




some of them represent females ; and there are but few in 
which the aex is not distinguishable. The reason for these dis- 
tinctions may be found in the fact that the doctrine of the Re- 
ciprocal Principles of Nature, or Nature Active and Passive 
Male and Female, was recognized in nearly all the primitive 
religious systems of the New as well as of the Old World, and 
in none more clearly than in those of Central Amerioa. Be- 
sides this figure, we carried off the colossal head represented 
in the above drawing ; but found nothing more which would 
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repay the trouble? of removal. Tliere may have been other 
figures of interest lii«Uleii in llie long grass and bushes; and 
Viclorino informed us that upon the opposite si«ie of the 
i>land there w;is still another place, where there were formerly 
many ** pietlnts antigmu*;" hut that also was overgrown 
wiiii grass. It was ik»w late, and unle>s we sjH.*nt the night 
on the island, itwrus elear we eould make no further examina- 
tions. And as I j)rojM>sed to return in the dry season, when 
the gHLSs might l>e removed by burning, wo concluded to 
relin«pn>h our exj>lonitions for the present. 

'Flu* island of Momotombita wjis aneientlv inhabited, and 
calh'il On'obolo. I observed fragments of |M»ttiTy, and of 
vessels of stone, strewed all over the shore; and in the little 
tt}\*' where wt» laiuleil there were evidences that tin* ro<*ka 
ha«l Ih'en r»lle*l away to fieilitate the approach of l>oats to 
the land. At a point on the shore of the main land, nearly 
•>pj>«»sil<» ;he islantl, is a linti (»f larg«' stones, extending for 
thf distance of one or two hundred yanls into the water, and 
prt.ji-<'iinLr above it. The Indians have a vague tradition 
that thi.^wx-* a caus<' way built by ** los antiguos habitantes,*' 
c\t«'nding from the shop' t^i the island; and('aj)t. Hclchcr, of 
the Hritish navy. wh«» iravcll«'«l here in l5^i\ s«*ems t<» think 
the >tory ni»t impn»babli\ The sup|H>sed i*aus<*way is notliing 
mon* than a narn>w vein t»f r^fk inj»Mti'd at some remote 
|H;ri«-l throuifh a lissurc in the snjH-rior strata or eru^? of the 
earth: and Ining hanler than the materials surrounding it, 
has n*laineil its elevation, whih* they have U'eu worn away 
bv the aeiion «if the water. 

It w:is ipiite sunset wiien we pushed otf Ir-'in the island; 
and when w«' got out fr«»m undtT its lee, w l". .und tin- wind 
blowimr a gale, and the s«-a hi.di. Ours wa- a tiekh^h h*:%fl; 
antl, as the b»n;j«> iiad n«» ke-l, the nece^-»it\ i»f k«-«|'inu' her 
din«*llv Ufire thi* wiinl was o|ivii»u<; tl»r iiad .»»he p-iietl a 

foot iin either >lde, the StiHie Wo.il.j haVe oVer-et u> in a 

twinkling. \ ieti>nnti w;L<i an\i<*u<« but t*****!, atid his men 
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were too much alarmed not to obej orders, ami we put up 

the sail and got under way without accident. Fortunately 

the winds here blow with great Btemiineas, or our voyixge 

e might have been rendered more perilous than it was, and 

I that would have been quite unneeesBary, The night fell, 

F d&rk and cloudy ; the Padre and M soon became seasick, 

[ naA the crew, consoling themselves that we had a priest on 
"board, gathered around the foot of the mast, and silently told 
' their beada. Ben stationed himself, knife in hand, at the 
I halyards, and I clung to a stick of light wood which I found 
in the boat, and calculated the chances of getting ashore by 
its aid, in case our stone god should upset ua. Altogether 
we had a serious time, and the three hours which we occu- 
pied inpassing to the land seemed quite as long as six under 
flrdinaiy cin»imBtaDOtB. It was n daik thit ve tooU 
not flifringniHh the abom, bat fortonatdj the &0, left bgr tbs 
men iaiba momiQg^ fiumed by tiie wind,' had teaj^ m &>0 
frank of the tree at the foot of which it was htait, and aO' 
swered the purpose of a lighthouse in guiding tis to our 
destination. Here we succeeded in landing under the lee of 
some large rocka, against which the surf broke with the 
force and noise of the ocean. I now quite comprehended 
why Capt. Belcher, old salt as he was, dedioed venturing 
apon this lake, even after having brought a boat for the 
purpose all the way from Rcalejo. I felt no ordinary degree 
of satisfaction when I found myself on terra firma once more. 
In removing the loose articles of our equipment from the 
boat, Ben was twice stung in the hand by a scorpion, and 
danced about the shore in an i^ny of pain, I however 
wrapped his hand in a cloth soaked in brandy, and gave him 
copious internal doses of the same, — ^the best, and usoally 
the most accessible, remedy. 

Our horses were not to be found ; either our guide had not 
brought them down, or else had returned with them to the 
nmcheria. We held a council as to whether it waa beet to 
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camp on the shore or push through the forest to our quarters 
of the preceding night. The uncomfortable wind and a few 
heavy drops of rain decided us ; and, with Victorino, bearing 
acme brands of fire at our head, we set out. It was as dark 
as Erebus in the woods, and quite impossible to discern the 
person next in advance. We however followed the fire, and 
after a weary march came to the hacienda. We were tired 
and hungry, but there was nothing to eat except tisU and 
curds. We made the most of these, but went to our ham- 
mocks uiLsatisfied, consoling ourselves, however, with the 
prospect of an illimitable breakfast at the house of our host- 
ess of the five slippered daughters, in Pueblo Nuevo. 

Before leaving next morning, I distributeil the promised 
favors amongst our crew, and engaged the entire force of the 
estate to assist our guide, who was to return with a cart for 
the statue. A few days after, it reached I^eon, having broken 
down three carts <m the road. I subseciuently sent it to 
Real<*jo, whence it was shij)j>ed, via Ca{)e Horn, for the 
United State.^. It is now di»jM)sitetl in the Museum of the 
Smiths* »nian Institution, at Wa^^hington. And thus termi- 
nated my first anti(^uarian i*j)i>«Hle in Nicaragua. The Padre 
expresse<l himself satisfied ; one such ride, he said, was 
enough for a lifetime. 

I have eL«k,*where said that x\w Indians of Subtiaba brought 
me two id<»ls, shortly after my arrival in I^'on. A reduced 
bat!k view of the first of these is pn.*si»nted in the subjoined 
cngravin;:. It had Ihmmi broken, an*! a j)ortion, jierhapa 
ooinprisinj.' onc-thinl of the entire figun\ h:ul U'cn l<>st. The 
part whirh rrniains is something less than six feet in height 
by eightern inehr^ in diamt-ttT. or upward^ nf ft»ur feet in 
cireumftTern'r. TJnj f;KN» h:u»* Urn i»attered wilh heavy 
sle<lges, and it-* fe:itun*s i>blitenittNl. The iirnaiiH'nts u|)on 
the baek and els<»where an\ howev<T, v«tv Wfll pn-.-MTViHl, 
and are tjuite elaUirate; more n*s4Mnbling tli'fM* of (\i|>iui 
than any others dincovercil iik the euuntrv. The faee seema 
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to projedt AlODgh the widely distended jaws of a 
mal, the ht»A of vhidi vrvea as a head dreas. The ancient 
Mexican aoldien hod k coinmon practice of wearing the 
h<«>'l« oi' miwiaU^ or helmet!^ in imitation of them, on their 
-heads in battle, to lender themselves horrible, and fi-ighten 
iheiT eoemiea. TTpon its breast the figure soBtunsK kind of 
fdate^ (ff Bomeineoeofumor, andopon its right ana men 




a shield. The carving seems to have been very good ; but the 
zeal of the early Christians, and the corroding tooth of time, 
have greatly injured the entire statue, which is now in the 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Idol from Subtiaba, No. 2.— Thia figure closely reaem- 
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bltss that just ilescribed, and, like that, ha-s siifFereil greatly 
from tlic s.-imc cause. 'I'lie fi-alurc:' of tlje f:ice are entirely 
obliterated; the dfsif.ii uf tlie head dress is, however, more 
app:trciit. and ispul|ial'1y whiit I have already iudicatetl, the 




jiiws <ir s-iTin' irinii-itn>iL'< ariiiiiid, Ivtwieii «h:e]i ill,- liii-e of 
the lU'iire jirnjeels. It is l.-ss elal-.ralely s.-iil|>inrfil than 
N'l. 1, hut ol" the satiii- nialerial, and i-prn'-j-.ridiiii; iti si/«. 

ni,.- haifl n-is u(-.u tin- l.r.-:ist, tin- ■ith.-r li:ui-t ! !v at 

the !<i<l<-. Thi^ idMl:iU<i i-' d<'p>>t>itfd iti the ihu-^.iirii <■!' the 
Sinillis-iuiaiL In^tit'itiim. 

IlKJl.-* Klt"M Sl-HTHII\. N". ;(.- Siil'-W'l'letil W l\.- jny. 

Mntatiun of the two ll|pin.>H ubovc deM-riUil, I had a IVbk' 
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ment brought to me, of which a front view is given m the 
annexed engraving. It is of sand-stone, two feet ax inches 
high, by ten or twelve inches in di- 
ameter, much frayed and worn by 
exposure, and greatly injured by 
violence. It bears evidences of 
having been elaborately orna- 
mented, and seems to have been 
designed to represent a female. 
Its most singular feature, how- 
ever, is a. mask of the human 
face, which is held upon the ab- 
domen by both hands. Perhaps, 
however, the Indians were right 
m suggesting that it represents 
an opening in the abdomen, held 
apart by the hands, and exposing 
some mythological figure therein 
conceiled There are some rea- 
M)Ub m support of this suggestion, 
which it would haijily be proper 
to submit in a work of this popu- 
lar charu,ter 1\u=. Ji^un, has alio been broken, and less 
than hilf of it now remain'* 

The idols above described, as I have already said, were 
brought to my house by the Indians ; and I know nothing 
concerning them, except that they were exhumed nc:ir the 
base of the Cerro Santiago, to the snuth-wcst of Leon, where 
they had been buried for several generations. I subse- 
quently learned of the existence of others in the same direc- 
tion, and went, in company with a gniile, kincijy obtained for 
me by Gen, Guerrero, to examine them. Our route lay 
through Subtiaba, in the direction of the ocean. We passed 
over a beautiful undulating country, full of abandoned plan- 
tations, and watered by several fine streams, skirting the 
hills to the south-west of Leon. At the distance of about 
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bave saj^posed to be the hair is a modified azaaiple of that 
kind c^ ornamental featherwoik so ooim&on in the andent 
monnments of Mexioo, Tnoatan, and Oentnd America. A 
broad ooUar jpasses around the neck, and a obeidar plate^ or 
diield, with an attempt at a representation of a human ftoe in 
the centre, is suspended firom it, in £ront of the figure. Aland 
of belt passes around the body, above the hips, fiom whixdi 
depends a flap, like that fi^equentl j worn by the fodians of 
the fix>ntier8, even to this day. At the lower ej^remity of 
this is a round, cup-shaped hole, capable of oontsining about 
a quart, the purposes of which are not appttent. 

In cutting paths around this figure, I eame xxptm an oblong 
eleyation of stones, which seemed to hare been the base of 
some edifice, or one of the andent teocaUis or altars of tke 
aborigines. It was about two hundred feet long, siztjr broad| 
and ten high. Around the edges the (rtones still retained 
some degree of regularity, but the whole wasneverthdess m 
ruin, and large trees were growing on its summit The nu- 
merous fragments of sculpture scattered around this spot 
showed conclusively that it had been visited by systematic 
violence, not only anciently, at the period of the Conquest, 
but subsequently, and within a very few years. My guide 
told me that he could remember the time when the Indians 
came here secretly by night, and performed strange dances 
around these idols, and poured out libations before them. 
The ground around the single erect figure above described 
was comparatively free from undergrowth, showing that even 
now it is secretly visited, by the descendants of the people 
who first erected it, for the performance of traditionary, 
sacred ceremonies. The priests are vigilant in detecting and 
putting down these remnants of idolatry ; and only a few 
months before my arrival had broken up a remarkable figure 
of an animal called " El Toro," the bull, which existed about 
a league distant from this very spot, and to which the In- 
dians, for a long time, openly resorted, to make oflFerings of 
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tiste^ and to perform dances preparatory to putting their crops 
in the ground. The destruction of the idol was effected se- 
crctly, and afterwards proclaimed to have been done by the 
lightnings of indignant heaven; but one of my Indian friends 
told me privately that the Indians understood the trick, and 
knew tluit this lightning went on two legs, and wore u cas- 
sock I I would have gone to the spot, and endeavored to 
have restored the fragments for a sketch, but my guide told 
me that the natives had carried them off and buried them. 

While engaged with the stones, we ha*! carelos.sly, and as 
usual, let our horses go loose. For the lirst time, they now 
took it into their heads to abuse this indulgences, and trotted 
offl The more* we endeavored to coax them back the more 
vicious they were, and linally dashed off at full t^iK^ed into 
the "jicaral," where they kickeii up their heels in great 
glee. The prosjKxrt of a walk back to Leon, with the loss of 
■addles, pistols, swords, and other et ceteras, if not of the 
brutes themselves, was little calculated to excite our admira- 
tion of these antics. The chase continued half an hour, 
when we succeeded in securing the horse of our guide ; but 
unfortunately he was the poon'st of the whole, and not able 
to come near the others in a race. Luckily our guide had 
a lasso, and after another half hour of mana*uvring, in which 
we all got heated and angry, my own horse was stn^ured. 
lie was duly ** latliereil*^ for his {mins, and was handiil (»ver 
to the guide to pursue the others ; being the lleet«'st, the busi- 
ness was soon done. We took precious goo<l care that thev 
should not get the upi»er hand of us again that day, and 
rode them home with a malignant pressure on tlie terrible 
Mexican bit, and with no Minted application c»f the i^ipially 
terrible Sjtanish-Ameriean spur. 

l^jMHi i>ur return, the guide c«>nducted us out t»r fur way 
into a kind of amphitheatn* amongst the hills, to wiint he 
called the *Hapilla tie la I*ie«lra,** the Stone ('hajil. It 
was a large n»ck of eonieul slia[K.\ place«l high on the slope 
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facing the entrance to this natural circus, and upon that side 
had a niche, or hollow, capable of containing four or five 
persons, and which seemed to have been cut in the rock. 
I failed to satisfy myself whether it was natural or arti- 
ficial ; but finally concluded, from its position and regularity, 
that it was a natural opening in the rock, enlarged and 
modified by art. There were traces of fire, and fragments of 
broken pottery around it, and immediately in front a large 
flat stone, which might have been used for an altar. As I 
looked at it, surrounded by rough, frowning rocks, and 
shrouded with vines, I fancied it an appropriate niche for an 
idol, and imagined this natural amphitheatre filled with a 
superstitious multitude, in blind adoration before it, while 
the blood of himian sacrifices flowed perhaps on the very 
spot where I now stood. 

I have said that I knew not whence the Indians obtained 
the idols which they brought to me, beyond that they were 
exhumed at the base of the Cerro de Santiago, near Subtiaba. 
Now tlie Fray Francisco de Bobadilla, of the Order of 
Mercy, wiis especially active in the conversion of the Indians 
of Nicaragua, which process, according to the chronicler 
Oviedo y Valdez, consisted in baptizing them, giving them a 
Christian name, and exacting forty grains of cacao ! Boba- 
dilla converted forty thousand in three months in the domin- 
ions of the cazique of Nagrando, whose principal town was 
where the city of Leon now stands. lie also prevailed upon 
the cazique to allow him to throw down the idols which 
stood in ^'the spacious and sumptuous temple which the 
Indians, under the special direction of the devil, had erected 
there,'^ and to set up the cross in their stead. After he had 
battered the ftices of these idols with a mace, Bobadilla threw 
them down from their high places, intending to burn them 
with fire, in order to show the Indians the impotence of their 
teots : l)ut, *' durintj^ the niLdit some did take them awav and 
buried them, so that thev could not be found." And it is 
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not unlikely that tlu»se are the very idols exhumed for me 
by the IiuliaiLS of Subtiaba, two oi'wliicli, after doubling the 
Horn, now frown down ujxm the " hijtw de Washington," 
tjrom the west corridor of the Smithsonian Institution 1 

l.'|M>n the site of this temple was afterwards built the 
Christian church **I-4i Mercedes de Subtiaba/* which for 
moH' than two hundred years has bi*en in ruins. Its adobe 
walls have subsided intolmimblv mounds, and all Ls formless 
siive the piers on which its wooden pillars stood/and its low, 
M'^thsh archway, flanked by two slender columns, which 
rise white and 8|)ectral aljove a Umgleil mass of verdure. The 
t<iwn, of which it was once the ceutn\ has shrunk in the 
la[>se of time, and is now a mile distant; an<I the al>origina] 
city of which Bobadilla sjwaks, which covered three s<|uarc 
leagues, and had more than one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, has dwiudletl to less than one fourth of that numl)er. 
We viiiited this church on our n*turn. l^*n cut away the bushes 
with his mw:lt^te^ and we ro<le over the outline mounds, and 
st4Mxl where the simple Indians had knrlt, centuries ago, in 
silent awe befon* tin* syml)4»ls of a new and imjiosing religion. 
A few rude wooden crosses murke<I the dtvp pits within 
which wen* hea|»ed tlu* victims of the cholera, when in lNS7, 
five years after it hail tlevastati^l our country, it nn»re than 
decnnated the |H>pulation of Ia^ou. Two or thnn' Indians, 
retuniing froui tht-ir daily toil in the lields, hearing our 
voires, pu>lied thfir way through the bush<>s, and nrverrntly 
t«.Mik olVthfir hats, when thev eiitrred thr s;icn*tl an*a. We 
askrd thi'iii if thev kiifw auL'htof the ani'ifiit chunli, or who 
bmlt it? *• (^iiirii y'lft* /" wa^ithr sole n-ply. and iIk-v nii»ved 
the foretinL't-r of t)it* liglit haitd >lo\vly batk and r«*rtli, iu 
toki-n of it:in»ranc<'. It wa.*' vi*r\ ancimt, tlii\ -aid " muv, 
muyantiv'ial" I'piMi tlif siii«H»tli miuto iKiKMtii tlif aii'h, 
nnh-ly s^ nitilh-d in ilir hnu-, I read, -.Ii an Tkkalta, 
E»tranjero^ 1732.*' 
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This church was built before Hudson floated oa the waters 
of tbe magniliceat river bearing bi« name ; before the Pil- 
grirna knelt oq the wintry ahores of New England, and be- 
fore Smith flpre.id the terrors of his arm among the Indiana 
of Virginia. And unless some sacrilegious hand shall level 
the ancient archway, it will yet stand for centuries to mark 
the site of aboriginal superstition, and attest the zeal of the 
Fray Bobadilla, who baptized forty thousand Indians, receiv- 
ing therefor,' if they all "paid up," one million six hundred 
thousand grains of cacao. Pious Bobadilla t 

There are several other ruined and abandoned Christiao 
churches now buried in the forests in the suburbs of Subli- 
aba, the dwelling-places of the bat« and birds, over whose 
crumbling walls, and around wboae falling columns, creep 
tbe wild vines, blooming with flowers, and shedding their 
fragrance above the silent and deserted altars of the Most 
High. Ruins ii]xin ruins — Christian church and heathen 
shrine, they have all sunk down together. 

We returned to Leon to find ourselves covered with 
"agarrapstaa" or wood ticks, with which the forest fairly 
swarms during the dry season, and which are brushed oflF 
apoE travellers by the thousand. They penetrate straight to 
the skin, and bury their heads in the flesh, causing an irrita- 
tion which drives many people to distraction. When once 
fitstened it is impossible to detach them by force, without 
leaving the head in the flesh, where it gets along on its own 
account, apparently a great deal better than when encum- 
bered by the body. The only mode of removing them is 
with a ball of soft wax, which is rubbed over the body, and 
to which they adhere. Some are small, hardly visible to the 
naked eye, others are of the size of flax, and even of melon 
seeds; hut "the smaller the worsen" Next to the fleas they 
rank as the predominant annoyance of the country. Mnsqui- 
toes (sancudos), in Leon, the principal towns, and the opea 
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parts of the country gciicmlly, there are none ; hut compared 
with fleas and "agarrapatas," the unukes, acorpions, "chin- 
vhuts" '' aancudon," and al) the other aboiiiiuatiuris of tropical 
elinuit*» are mere bagatelle, and scarcely worth the inen> 
tioaing. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AUrSCMETCrS I!f LEOJC— <X)CK FIC.nTIXO — "patio DE I^S 0ALL08" — DECLnCl 
or THE COCK PIT— OAMINO — IIKLL BAITINO — NOVEL KiniNO " VS\ SACKADA 

rxrsnos,'* or mtstert — a poem, asd a i>hama — " una compania de rc- 

XAMBl'DlH," OR ROPE PANCEKS — OHEAT ANTI0IPATU*S8 — A NOVEL THEATRE — 
TOE PCRfX)RMANCE — " LA JOVENA CATALINA," ANI> THE " KlCtNTKU' tU>WN, 
SIMON," — "T0DILLO.S (iRUESOS," OH '* Bl<; ANKLE:*." — "flESTAH," ANI» SAINTS* 
DATS — THE ** IIESTA** OK ST. ANDREW — DANCE OF THE DEVIt^ — UNEARTHLY 
MUfflC — all-saints' day — A CARNH'AL IN 8URTIABA — AN ABRUPT CO!f- 
CLUSION. 

TiiK novelty of a first visit once worn oflF, there is little to 
inten\st the stranger in Li^on. There are no ''stated** amuse- 
ments, except at the nK*k-j>it, wliieh is o|x*n every Sunday 
af\ern<H)n. This is always crowded, but not often visittnl hy 
the Iw.'tter jH)rtion of the |H){)ulation. It is a 8mix)th s|>ot of 
ground in the eourt-yard of the proprietor's houst^ tVneed in 
by ciines to the hei^dit of alnjut four feet, surrountled by lii^rh 
benelit*.-*, an<l covered with a thatchtnl nx>f. In the corridors 
of the hou.'^e are little stalls, in which the e<x*ks are kc[>t, 
an<l here the wife and tlaughters of the propriet«>r sell choco- 
late and dulces to the visitors. No liquors are allowt^l upon 
ihepremists; and th«; (iovernment, with a wis** prevision, 
has always an alcalde and a tile of soldiers pn*scrii U* pre- 
serve order. Visitors an? admitted at a me<lio a head, and 
each one is at liberty to bring his ** binl" with him. It a 
match cannot In* made otherwisi*, the proprietor is obi iu'*** I 
to aco'pt the challcmre i»f any of his visit* »n<. A cf rtaiii sum 
is paid to him on each coi*kcntcre<l, one-fourth of \\hi«'h '^s^n^s 
into the citv trejwurv. I visited the phuv but «»nct», and 
•upiMXf thttt the tnaituer of lighting the cticks cau afiord but 
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IMe, of wliat^ I believe, is called " epcftt^ After a mftbdi 
was made up, the cooks hadlongi swordndiaped gaSA^ douUi^ 
edged, sharp as needles, and in some cases tluee or fixir 
inches long, bound on their logs, widi which they alxBOftt in- 
variaUy crippled ihemselyes intiiair jmUpinaxy manosaTenk 
The contests were consequently very brief; one ot two 
passes generally finidied thenu The bets^wiiiss jp^Ter hi^ 
but the exdtemeat none the^less in eosmoqpem^ In fi^nner 
limes, the jnoprietor toH me, h» numbered aU tlte ^eabal- 
leroe" of Ae city amiongBk his Tisitei^ and tiiea goMea 
ounces were wagered instead of dirty rials,— naad he drew a 
handfbl of the latter &om his pocket with a conteniptiioivi 
sneer, and then violently thrust them back, aiiain. Ba 
lon^for a change; any change would be aooeptable ;ti> 
him which should bring back die caballeros and the golden 



But because the more reqiectable peo^ oC ^Xieoii do, nil 

firequent the cock-pit, it is not to be inferred that they are 

wholly averse to the species of amusement practised there. 
On the contrary, in the back corridors of the houses, — and 
in none more frequently than in those of the padres, — a 
dozen fine cocks may almost always be foimd, or at all 
events heard, if not seen. Quiet little parties are got up of 
afternoons, cocks fought, and not unfrequently, on such occa- 
sions, if report speaks true, golden ounces find themselves 
suddenly transferred firom one " bolsa" to another. 

Gaming is a passion amongst the people of all Spanish 
America. But in Nicaragua it is conducted with less pub* 
licity and perhaps to a less extent than in most of the Span- 
ish States. Nevertheless, I heard of instances during my 
residence in the country, in which thousands of dollars had 
changed hands in a single evening. The game is, I believe, 
universally, the well-known "monfe." There are several 
billiard-rooms in Leon, which seemed to be always full ; but 
they were not very elegant nor even clean. And in the 
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Calle Real there was a licensed gaming-house, *'Casa de 
Joego/' the only one, I believe, in the city. It was crowded 
every night by the lower classes of the population. The 
gambling, as might be inferred from the character of its fre- 
quenters, was of a {XJtty kind,— of the "dirty rial'' order of 
our friend of the ** patio de los gallos." 

Central America commenced its Republican career with 
Tery sweeping reforms, taking the Tnited States for its 
model. Amongst the earliest acts of its government was the 
prohibition of bull-fighting. The old taste for that amuse- 
ment has not, however, died out, but has assumed a some- 
what different fonn. It was a festival week in the barrio of 
the Calvario, — vhat festival I do not remember, for there 
was no end to the fiestas and saint's days, — and we were told 
that it was to end with *' uno juego de los toros," or bull 
baitin;r, (as near as 1 could understand it,) in the plaza of the 
church of that district. In fact the cura waited u{)on us in 
person, and invited as to attend. We went in the afternoon, 
and found a high, strong fence built an)und the 8C|uan*, with 
a supplementary enclosure outside, leading into the larger 
one by a narrow passiL'e closed with heavy bars. The roof 
and towers of the church wen^ covonnl with |H.'0[)le, mostly 
women, and amongst them w:ls a band of music All an)und 
the »|uan*, an<l clinging U) the fence was a swarm of nuked 
mnchachoH, and out«<i<li» of these a great numl>er of horsiv 
men, who, seatwl on their st^n^ds, could distinctly witness the 
whole perfonnance. Amonirst these we t(K>k up our |s>si- 
tion, the crowd giving us the most commanding placi*, while 
on officious alcaM<* whip[H'd th<* boys olV the Icnot^ in front, 
so as to allow an tinintorruptr<l view. Tin* musi** krpi up a 
great noise, but the rn)\vd had waitnl a hmg tini*', and were 
imi>atient, ami assuminir thr univerA:d pren^^ratives of cn^wiU, 
crie<l out to th«» mu>i<N>s 'Mo stop their noiM\" ami to the 
mana^^ers **ti» brinj: in the bulls/' I>in'«*tly xhv bars «»f the 
smaller enclosure were ralsi*d, and a h«»rM'nian dashed in 
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with a lasso attached to his saddle, dragging after him a 
large black bull, by the horns. He drove at full gallop 
aroiind the square, and then adroitly pulled the bull, which 
was now furious, to a stout post in the centre, where by a 
fi-w dexterous evolutions he fastened him securely, with his 
head motionless against the post. Three or four men now 
approached, and cautiously, and with much difficulty, fasten- 
ed an "albardo" or common saddle of the country on the 
back of the bull, securing it firmly by bands around the body 
of the animal. Fireworks were then fastened to its horns 
and tail, and an invitation extended to whoever might chocoe 
d manejar el loro. Two or three stalwart fellows, ambitious 
of distinction, volunteered, one of whom was chosen. lie 
mounted very adroitly, and securing himself in his seat, the 
fireworks were lighted, and the ro]>e cut. The hull bounded 
away amidst the explosion of bombaa, the bealjng of drums, 
and the shouts of the multitude, foaming with rage, making 
aw!;M'L\rd but prodigious le;i]i?, nivl driving ut ovitv ^Aiject 
which came in view. There were three or four horsemen in the 
ring with staves having a little red flag at one end, and a 
sharp spike at the other. These they alternately dashed be- 
fore the eyes of the bull, or drove into bis flanks. When the 
fireworks commenced to explode, the toro no longer made 
at any particular object, but dashed blindly from side to side, 
throwing the rider from his seat into the dust, where, for a 
moment, I thought he would be trampled to death, but he 
scrambled up and mode a rapid retreat, evidently more 
frightened than hurt, over the barricade, amidst the jeers of 
the crowd, who would have been better satisfied if he had 
come off with a broken limb or two, or had been killed out- 
right The exertion was too much for the bull himself, and 
after chasing the horsemen around for awhile, he marched 
off^ with his tongue hanging from his mouth, and covered 
with foam, into a corner of the enclosure. There was no 
more sport to be got out of him, and the crowd vocifer^ed 
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*' take bim away I take him away !" So one of the horsemen 
threw a la.'^so over his horns and dragged him out. 

Another bull was then introduced, and the same process 
repeated. But this time the rider kept his seat to the end, 
and for his skill or good luck, got a plentiful supply of vivas 
fn>nj the lx)ys, and of waving of scarfs from the women. It 
i» imjKK^ible to describe the excitement of the multitu<le 
during the active parts of the exhibition ; some stamjxjd and 
leafXHl about, and all shouted at tlie top of their lungs. 
When the bull lacked spirit, they crie<l " away with the old 
cow ! take away the heifer !" and stoned him from the enclo- 
sure. I soon got enough of the exhibition, and would have 
gone otr, but the cura prevailed on me to stay for the final 
act, which he siiid would l)e •* muy glorioso," very glorious. 
Four bulLs were then let loose together, but this time the 
officer in command of the file of soldiers which was present, 
permitted no riders. The precimtion was a wise one, for 
only a few months l)cfon^ two men had been killed by way 
of a ** grand finale." The bulls, maddenc^l by the noise and 
fireworks flashing in their eyes and whizzing in their ears, 
attacked each other with the greatest fury, and one was 
dragge<l out dead from the encounter. His tlesh was claimed 
for the i)oor of the barrio, and atrf»rtling to usiigi.^ he was 
surrendered to them. This kind of amusement I found was 
a favorite one throughout the State. 

I subscijuently witnessinl an exhibition of a ditlen^nt kind, 
in the same place. It Wiwannounavl iw •* i^nn iStiyni*/*/ Ftm» 
'^'on" sometimes ealh^d " •SiiiV/*'," a solemnitv or mvsterv. 
It fell on a clear m<H)iilight night, and was one of x\\r nntst 
.**ingular s|n*«*tacles whieli can l>e imagiutHl. A kin«lo!'>iMgo 
was ere<'ted u[H>n on<' sid«» of the plaza, raisi*d some six \Wx 
Irom the ground, with a place behintl, etineralml by \ari- 
ously <v»lon*d t'liith-s f«»r tht» [»iirti<*i pants. In tront was 
a framework of w«hhI, sup|M>rtiiit: a in^^at niimU-r of ilaring 
tallow candles. When we n'iii'luHl the pliiz;i it was crowded 
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with spectators. Many had brought their chairs with them, 
and were seated in a semi-circle, in fix»nt of the stage, but 
most were standing in groups and engaged in earnest con- 
versation. All the gallants were out, and nearly all carried 
long naked Toledos under their arms, — a common practice on 
the occasion of night gatherings. The law, however, forbids 
pistols, as well as swords or knives under a certain length. 
It was a famous opportunity for all kinds of intrigue, and I 
soon began to suspect that there would be more love-making 
than anything else during the " funcion." But what I saw 
and heard bearing upon this point, is neither here nor there. 
Enough for me to say, I got a comfortable seat in the midst 
of a bevy of the fairest sefioritas, and enjoyed the " fimcion" 
as much as the best of them. 

In front of the stage was a kind of orchestra, made up of 
an infinitude of fiddles and cracked clarionets, which dis- 
coursed most melancholy music, for half an hour after we 
came upon the ground. At the end of that time, it was 
announced that Senor Z., a young man who wrote poetry 
and wore his hair long, alter tlie manner of bardlings the 
world over, would recite an appropriate j)oem. The Sciior 
came forward, bowed low, and after telling us what he pro- 
posed to say in j)lain prose, commenced his poem. It related 
to Christ, dealt largely in superlatives, and complimented 
our Saviour much after the manner a love-sick youth might 
be supposed to address his mistress. The only redeeming 
point was the manner, and the clear, distinct enuneiation 
w^ith which it was given. It was listened to with attention, 
and vehemently applauded at its close. While the speaker 
was in the midst of his heroics, and the entire assemblage 
silent, I heard a heavy regular tramp, and turning, saw a de- 
tachment of troops, marching slowly through the crowd, 
their arms glancing in the moonlight. They defiled into the 
shade, close to the wall of the churcli, and at the word of 
command, their muskets came down with a startling clang 
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upon the pavement There they stood, like bronze statues 
during the whole evening. ThiB incident will illustrate the 
crondition of the country better than an essay. 

After the poem, the music struck up again, and we were 
treated to a lugubrious song by two men and three women, 
but I could not make out what it was about. Vocal music is 
certainly at a low ebb in Nicaragua; misal music, however, 
is flourishing. Fortunately the |:>eople make no pretensions 
to musical accomplishments, and thus criticism is disarmed. 

A kind of drama, in two acU, borrowed from the Bible, 
followed the vocal entertainments, in which a shallow, rat- 
tling character or clown was introduced, with other comic 
accessories^ This was by (nr the l)est {tart ; the clown was a 
rare fellow, and act^uitted himself well ; but the serious part 
was very serious. The characters talked in a kind of mo- 
notonous recitative, like automatons, and without a particle of 
action. An hour's endurance of this was enough for a 
Christian, and throwing some silver in the box of a man who 
went round for the pur|><jse of making a collection for the 
benefit of the church, I lell, in company with the sefloritas, 
who inquired if similar ^Munrions** were common in the 
United States? I tf>ld them yes, but that our ])adres con- 
signed all those who fre(piente<I th(*rn to the demonio , where- 
upon the seiloritas opened their big, black eyes, ami ejaculated 
"Mira!" do tell ! 

But all these ^^funcions*' fkaltHl )x*fon; an exhibition by 
'^Una Compafiia Espaf&olade Funainbuhw," under the direc- 
tion of Sr. D. Pedro Serrate, which came to Leon shortly 
after our arrival. It made a great fk*nsation amongf^t the 
|)eople, whost* curiosity was raised to the highest degree by 
flaming handbills, reciting the wonderful feats to lie per- 
formed by *Ma hennosissiina Jovvna (atalina,'' **by the 
the most beautiful young Kitty,*' and thoi*<)ually astonLihing 
extravagani't's of the •*#Kxvntric clown Sinn»ti/* all t»f which 
** the enlightened and difjntji^^l public i>f I A*«»n" ^thus ran tlie 
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TiiK iioveltv of a first visit once worn oflF, tlicre is little to 
iDten»st the stranger in r^N)n. There are no *' stated" amuse- 
ments, except at the ciK*k-j>it, wliieh is open every Suiuhiy 
af\ern<M>n. This is always en>\vile<l, but not often visited l»y 
the l^'tter portion of the jM»puhiti<»n. It is a 8in()oth sjv^t of 
ground in the court-yard of the proprietor's h«>use, fenced in 
bj canes to the heiL'lit of al>out four fei»t, surrounded hy hi^di 
bench#'s, and eovere<l with a that<*ht?d ro^^f. In the rorridom 
of the house an.^ htlle stalls, in which the civks are k«'pt, 
and here the wife and dau^diters of the pn»prietor s**ll cIuk'o- 
late an«l dulces to the visitors. No li<piors an* allowed u{H.»n 
the premises ; and tin; iJovemment, with a wis<» previ>it»n, 
bao always an alcalde an<l a tile of soldiers j>n*s»Mii Xa pre- 
serve onler. Visitors are lulmitted at a mnlio a h«Mtl, :ind 
each one is at lilx»rty to bring his '*binl" witli him. It a 
match cannot lx» maile otherwise*, the proprietor is «»bliv'fd 
to accept the challen^^e of any of his visitors. A ciTtain "ium 
is j«iid to him on e;M:h coi'k rntrrv*!, one-fourth of whirli i/.h^j* 

into the citv trejisurv. I visit«*d the phuv biit once, and 
• • • 

•U|>|K>s<> that tlio iiiuiinvr ol'lightirift the cockx can affonl but 
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The Jovona had a sister, wbo was beautiful, and wlule me 
remained in the city, the reiguing toaat of the young oncers 
and of the gallants generally. She liowever did not posseaB 
the skill of " Tobillos gruesos," but danced passably, and was 
very well in pantomime. The " eccentric clown, SimoD," 
seemed to be the most popular feature of the exhibitioB ; 
and although he was not alwaya over-delicate, seldom &iled 
to " bring down the bouse " by his hits. I was not long in 
discovering that the entire people had a keen appreciation of 
drollery, and what would perhaps be called " serious jok- 
ing ;" and have often witnessed impromptu scenes amongst 
the mozos by the roadside, or in the little villages, which were 
irresistibly comic, and saving time and place, might hav« 
been the originals from which Cervantes drew his immortal 
pictures. 

After the performances on the rope, we had tumbling, in 
which two smart little boys, sons of the "director" of the 
Funambides, the clown, and a woman took part. But the 
Leonesas were shocked that one of the "bello sexo" alun^ 
descend to that, and expressed their disapprobatitw in aaokj^ 
manner, that she never made her appearanoe ageia m l|jji| 
diaracter of a " volteadora." Then came a puxtoiniiiH^^ 
which a fussy, gouty Englishman, travelling in Spait^ifi^ 
ignorant of the language, waa the principal character, fiu 
midiapa created great merriment, and the laggedeat boy in 
the patio seemed glad to have an opportunity of laughing at 
John Bull ; who, as I have before said, is nowhere in the 
world more cordially hated than in Nicaragua. 

It was quite sundown when Sefior Senate came forward 
and thanked his auditors for the honor of their attendance ; 
and then the Jovena Catalina invited them all, in the choiceBt 
Gastilian, to come again on the Sunday following. The 
" Funambulos," I may add, had a brilliant and profitable 
season of a month ; and when they left, received a testimonial 
fhim the citizens, who " thought it worthy of remark, that 
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in this exhibition the public had not, as on other occainona^ 
been driven to the hard necessity of listening to indeceot 
dialofpieM, to the prejudice of morals and good taste, or of 
Abstaining from vi!>iting the exhibition." The " Correo del 




Iflimo" aU4> complimoniC)! tliem ni> having; " jK-rfonnfl witli 
skill and exivllcnre," and with thi-jic rvcDiniiieiidatiniui they 
depnrteil on a tour of the Stati-. 

I have Mid, at the cimiiK-no'Tnent of thin rhaplcr, that 
there wt-re n^i stiited ainuwmenta in Ixsm : [M'rliai«. how- 
erer, the vari<iib> tk-ntaH and KainL«' days nhould foin4> under 
that dcMomi nation. At any rati- thi-y wi-rt- wiebrated in 
anything but u ai'riouB tmtnner; they were ^'neral bolidsjn; 
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Jim filed uidbellArunfg ^aan "alagptf'-lhtnaeMrtWi, tai 
■iba grmXet dte. bonoc to,;t]je Minto. Aak AOOBeqaOMB, 

being Bituatcd in the vicinity of the principal clmrcbts, we 
were treated to a " Fourth of July" as often us twice a week. 
Sometimes Unea of bombas were arranged, not only around 
the churches, but on their roofe, and over tlicir towers, with 
large ones at intervals, which, when they exploded, made a 
uoise like a cannon. These were set ofl' almost invariably 
in the daytime, and produced a deafeniiig sound, like the 
rolling discharge of musketry under a cannonade, for nearly 
half an hour, creating a dense smoke, and tilling the air with 
Bulpburoua odors. The belis were rung the while, and every- 
body seemed dehghted, and none more so than the muebaohos, 
who, like the gamins de Porif, swarmed everywhere, and 
^. urere the foremost in all public demonstrations, 
w The fiesta of St, Andrew was celebrated with some novel 
features, and particularly commended itself to the mucharhoa. 
It was signalized by "un baile de loa demonios," a dance 
of the devils. The devUs were dressed in the most &ntastic 
manner, wore masks, and sported barbed tails. One shrouded 
in black displayed a grinning death's head beneath his half- 
parted veil, and kept time to the music with a pair of verit- 
able thigh bones. The dance, I should think, bad been 
borrowed £rom the Indians; the music certainly was. 
It was almost unearthly, such as Cortez describes on the 
night of his retreat from Mexico, " which carried terror to 
the very souls of the Christians." It is impossible to describe 
the strange instruments. One consisted of a large calabash, 
over which was stretched the skin of some animal ; this, 
when pressed in, recoiled with a dull, sullen noise, like the 
suppressed bellow of a wild beast, and the wail of some of the 
long reeds was like that of a man in the agonies of a violent 
death. The devils went whisking through the principal 
Btieeta, followed by a gaping crowd, and entered all the prin- 
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cipal bouses, where, ai\er a dance in the courtyard, they 
ex|)ected either t(j receive a rial or two, or to be treated to u 
dram of agua ardiente. They favored nie with an extra di**- 
phiy of their deinoniaciil abilities, — but were high-spirited 
(levi^ and declined to receive money from a stranger. 

Another class of dancers, dressed in a profusion of tinsel, 
but not aspiring to the distinction of devils, parade the streets 
on certain saints' days, visiting all the iious4's where the 
heads of the family l>ear the nunn". of the s;iint, where thev 
expect a gratuity or a treat, in n*tiirn for an exhibition of 
their skill. As I soon lost all track of tli«' saints, 1 do not 
remember which were supjxjsed to be propitious to this kind 
of diversion. 

All-Saints* day was distinguisheil by a grand pn)cession of 
all the saints not excepting the little i*b<Miy San Benito, who, 
aiU'r airing themselvi's through ihr principal streets, vis- 
ited the various chun-hes in surc-e.v»i« »n, incluiling the Cathe- 
dral of Subtiabii, where there were some very curious and 
complicated ceremonies. The afii-rnoon of this day was 
(xdebrated as a kind of carnival amongst the Indians of that 
municipality. It is thrir preroi/ative, on that <H.'casit»n, to 
|K*lt all visitors with oran;.'es, and to inriw rings t»f dancers 
ari>und them, from which exit can only U* pnvunnl by the 
payment of a certain sum to the church. Almost everv one 
in the city went down, including tin! ojlu-ers t»t Slate, whos«» 
IMjsitiou gave them no immunity. — <>n tlu* I'lUiiniry, thry got 
more than their just shan» <»f the jvltiuL'. Hut as the visitors 
an* usually mountid, a rapid rein»at is always ma«h\ whei: 
the .<torm «»f the golden inLssiles gn»ws too s<*verr. 1 made 
it a jMiint of duty to S4J«' evrrythinj, and ao* irdinglv pkIc to 
Subtiaba just l>cfore sunst't, whrn» the first o)»j.i'i I s;4u was 
a venerablf lK>*tor of Medicine, ban»heatle«l. spurring at full 
spee«l, and <l<Nlgni;^ fnun sidt* to .•^ide undiT a >h«»urr of 
oranires di-^-iiargfd ujM»n him fr«»Mi an anii» im ad«-. For it 
is considered a lapital joke with the murhacli<*s, ti» he in 
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wait tnider a raiBy o(raiiioxi0Bi tibe-toAfifl, Had Uttaffft vdlAjr 

iqpcm ihe mmiqieeluig liofBeiiian. Wlim I ^titeteiShdie 

plan it wat oooapied bjr gK>ti|)B €f people mflrring^trott ride 

^ side, shoulmg and laugUog^ iii a fidnH* of exdilemiHEil^nd 

^lio^ wbile ike air was ftiH of ndanlBa A Ihr trem H^ 

^uurged at me, but as soon aa I was nieog&te^ I wis 

fizempted fiom tl^ usual ordeaL Suddeidj I stir a iiI0vb- 

ttient in the diieotiou of the cabildo^ and tiie mad mooMBi 

was saluted witii '' Yiyau los Estados Unidoar ^ Yl?i^td6 

amigoe de Nicaragual" These wete gmai wiHi tins ^cwlstl 

enthusiasoL^ 
Posts were planted around the pla»| to widdi a double 

line of bombas was attached. These weie to be let off (te 

a wonder) after dark| and my M&ai Smou Boqua was 

urgent that I should stay to witneis tiie esqploskm, and 

even offered to antioipate the hour fl:fted fi»r lighting theai'; 

but I had had enough ci bombas fyr a Itfbtime^ and xode 

home in the twilight. The streets were tall of Ufe, and the 

band stationed upon the steps of the grand Cathedral played 

* On the day set apart for the festival of All Saints, the shops are closed 
and business suspended About ten o'clock the procession commences 
from the Cathedral. A troop of military, marching to a slow tune, lead 
the way, and are followed by six of the finest Indian girls that can be 
procured, bearing large wax candles, and dressed in the ancient costumes 
of their tribes, accompanies! by the great drum, carried on the back of an 
Indian, and beaten by two others. These are succeeded by men bearing 
on their shoulders wooden platforms, on which are placed images of saintsL 
Other representations of beatified cardinals and bishops follow, escorted 
by angels with spreading wings. Then succeeds an immense statue of St. 
Peter, bearing the keys, and supported by angels on each side. Other 
images pass forward in suocession, and immediately precede the Host, 
which is carried under a splendid canopy, and accompanied by the arch- 
bishop and the dignified clergy. The various orders of friars, the priests, 
and the collegiate students, in their robes, follow ; and firesh images of 
saints and angels, with a new troop of military, bring up the rear. . . 
The setting out and return to the Cathedral are notified by frequent dis- 
charges of sky-rockets." — Dunn's Ouatemaktj p. 114. 
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the national anthem, while the soldiers grouped around the 
various " cuartels" joined in the chorus. For once, thanks 
to the darkness, I esca))ed the eternal presentation of arms 
and beat of drum, with which I was always received in the 
plaza, and which induced me to avoid entering it, except in 
cases of necessity. I sat on my horse for a quarter of an 
hour, listening to the music and the merriment, and specu- 
lated whether, after all, spite of unstable governments, and 
destitute of all those accessories which, according to our utili- 
tarian ideas, are necessary to the popular welfare, — whether 
the people of Leon were not on the whole happier and more 
contented than those of any city of equal size in our own 
country ? Here were no crowded workshops, where youth 
and age toil on, on, during the long day and by the pale gas 
light, amidst foul va{)ors, or in a corrupted atmosphere, that 
trade may thrive, and arrogant commerce strut in the Ex- 
change ! No thundering machines to disturb the calm of 
evening, to drown the murmurs of the ni^^ht winds and the 
gentle melody of the falling dews, with their hoarse, un- 
earthly clangor ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A iORTIB mOM LKOX— <)rESAl-OrAQUE — EL R3TER0 DK DOXA PAULA 

*• MuXTK I>E PAS JUAN " Sl'MMARY WAV OK DISPtWSG Of " LADRONES " 

*• EL TIORE," JAOrAH, OR OUNCE j ITS HABITS ; IIOW HUNTED THE '* LEON," 

OR rUMA — THE " COYOTE " — Pt)l»ULTEr.A — A 8I'ECIMEN PADRE — SOItRINAA — 
CHICHKSALPA — POWEI) THUXHER-iTTORM — THE ORACION — ILiClENDA OK SAN 

ANT<>NIO — CniNANI»Er.A — A CHALLENGE — EL VIEJO FAMILIAR FIXTUREfl 

AN ENTERPRIMINO CITIZEN ANI> HIS THAOIC FATE — A DECAYING TOWN — MULES 
Va. HORSES — VISIT TO THE HACIENIhVS — AN INDIGO ESTATE, AND A MAVOK- 

DOMO — KINE VIEW — THE SUGAR >»TATE OF f»AN OERONIMO BACHELOR QUAR' 

TIRS AND HACIENDA LIKE — A FRUIT GARDEN — THE BREAD FRUIT — SUOAR- 
MILU^ AND THE MANUFAITTUUE OF AC.U \RDIKNTE — A MINKUL 81»TA — VISIT 
FROM THE MUNICIPALITY — ** UNA CANCION"— <'HINANDEGA BY DAYLIGHT — 

REALfJ«J PORT AND HARBOR — THE PIUHiRKSS OF ENTKUPRISE — THE PROJECTCO 

KEW TOWN OK CORINTH — RETURN To Lt.uN. 

Early aft«T our arrival in lA'^m, amongst riiany others 
of lik<» cluiractcr. Wi* lia«l rocciviMl an invitation I'nun the 
wi-a!thv an«l inthifntial liiinilv of V«/nrri«» to >|mmd1 a wc«'k 
at tlirir establislifiicnt in Viijo Chinan«l«*LM: which, :is it \viu«< 
cimijiUmI with a j«roiiii.M» to *:'\\c ns an initiation into the 
niyst4Tics of haoii'inhi \\i'*\ we ha<l at once ai.x*e|»te<l. I'p to 
this time, however (Sept. 3, 1^>4*.M, 1 had Ih-en nnahh' to 
leave the eaj»ital. But now my ortieial neL:utiati««ns were 
happily tenninat<>l, and jM*n«linj4 the aetionof th»' lii*L'i>hiiive 
ChainUTH, whi<h were CiiHnl to mert on the 22«1 of ih«' mimo 
month, I had an op|K)rtunity of 84Tin^ .*ioinuthiiiLr ni^P* <jf 
th«* ma^'nifiernt plain, in tht» centn* of which we were re- 

iudin<r. 

I have alnra<ly .»*aid that, for ohvioim n^asons, most of the 
travelling in Central Amcriea ii» dune in the niuniiug or 
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evening. It was four o'clock in the afternoon, thercfoK, 
when we started for El Viejo, twelve leagues, or thirty-six 
miles distant. This, with us, would be considered quite a 
day's journey in itself, but here it is what is called an evening 
" paseo," or ride. Our course led through Subtiaba, crossing 
the stream which flows past that pueblo at a place where art 
had cut down the steep banks, aud nature woven an ever- 
green roof above — one of those dark, cool nooks in which 
the water birds love to gather, and where the Indian girls 
come to bathe — beyond which spread out the luxuriant 
maize fields, traversed by hedge rows like the lines on a 
chess board. The road, bordered with trees, to protect t^ 
traveller from the sun, wound amongst thoae fields for five 
or six milea, when it entered the forest again, and soon 
came to a deep ravine, with abrupt banks, seventy or eighty 
feet high, at the bottom of which flows a large clear stream, 
called, at this point, Quesalguaque. It rises near the volcano 
of TeliL'ii, and for some (li.staiici." from it^ so'irco it bears the 
name of Rio Telica. It flows into the harbor of Healejo, 
and for a number of leagues from its mouth, is a tide-water 
stream, and called " E] Estero de Doila Paula." 

This is the largest stream on the plain of Leon, and is pro- 
bably that to which some map-makers have given the name 
of Rio Tosta. The cart-road descends the ravine circuitously, 
and ascends in like manner ; traversing nearly a mile in 
passing from one bank to the other. The mule-road, how- 
ever, is direct, but the descent and ascent are both abrupt 
and difficult. I hardly thought either possible, and was 
really amazed to find my horse attempt them without so 
much as the touch of the spur, and quite as a matter of 
course. Emerging from the ravine, we came to some cleared 
fields, (one of which was planted with pine-apples, now 
nearly ripe, and looking wonderfully tempting in the aun), 
in the midst of which w.is a small collection of huts, called 
the Pueblecita de Qucsalguaque. We stopped for a moment 
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to fill our pockets with delicious ju'speros from a tree over- 
hAn^nng the road, its treasures free to all who chose ** to 
come and eat," and then diverging from the carnino real, 
stniek into the narrow mule-path which leads through the 
Monte de San Juan. This j^ortion of the road hiis a had 
reputation throughout the whole country : and during the 
hite troui)leH had been the scene of several tragic occur- 
pencils. The roblHjrs or hidrnnes wiio infested it, lunvrver, 
had been hunted bv volunteers from Ia'ou and Chinendaga, 
and shot down like wild In'asts; iisunnnarv, but most etUvtual 
way of i>reventing further depn*dations. At (Hie iK)int we 
passcil a number of newly -erected crosses, nuirking the place 
where munler had been done. But all was still and iHjace- 
ful uow, and we siiw nothing to startle us except a Tijr&, 
which k-ajKNl across the path a lew pac*es in advance, disajh 
pcaring instantaneously in the f«>ri*st. 

What is hrre called the Tigre «»rTiirer, is the irxm Jtnjuar, or 
Ouuo' : and the animal whiehis called the Linn is the mane- 
less Mexican Lion, «»r Puma. ( )uners are abundant tlinmgh- 
out the iMitire c<mntry, and often commit serious dejueda- 
tions U|M»n the cattle of the haeirndas. They are of a tawny 
Color, the IhmIv l)<-autifiilly varirL'ated with irngular obl«»!ig 
black .spots, bn'ast and belly whitish. Th« y ltow to the 
leiiL'th <»f four «»r tivr fret, are |M»\verful]y built, with massive 
jaws, and |M»sse^s a strength and activity supt-riop to anv of 
the f«*lini* rat** »»f «miu;i1 siz4». Tln-v unhesitaliiiL'lv attack all 
animals, of \vh;it«*vi*r pr»jM>rtiMiis ulii'h an* n«»t fully eapablo 
of defi-U'ling tlifrnsi'lvrs: and in ri-iini: tlip»ujli tiie W'^-^ls I 
have ."^evenl tiinrs si-^n full gn«\vn htit*»T<i, whiih tlnv had 
not oidv killfd, but draL".'*M| t«» ro: ^td- r.iMe •list-iuer*. in 
one inMaiiee ni»t les< than a liu:idn-d vard-*. 

Tli«.* Ti;;r«', h«iw«'\rr, s«»iin:tii!P«i iiii** t- Ir.- m it.h in a 
Stunlv biill '»r spinti-d e«>w, atid i-e«iiujM-".I.*.l t» ntn .»t. The 
Va^jUi'DiS ot tin* hai'iendits wh«»are tbifiit on tlf > it jt^'t of 
tigers, aud ofU'ii able to show ghastly .*«cars in o*niiniiatioQ 
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of their stories of adventures, relate instances in which the 
tiger has been killed outright in his encounters with the 
tows. A bull of venerable aspect, but exceedingly mild 
demeanor, was pointed out to me in Honduras, which was 
the hero of many battles, successful in all, and in three in- 
stances killing his adversary. I quite respected this pro- 
tector of his herd, and thought he should at least receive the 
title of the " Great Defender." The herdsmen concur in say- 
ing that the tiger is generally too cunning to attack the cat- 
tle, except singly, when separated from each other, as they 
all make common cause against him when he ventures 
amongst the herd. The ounce seldom attacks man, unless 
pressed by hunger, or by the hunters. This is a fortunate 
circumstance ; for otherwise travelling in Central America, 
where, in the secluded parts of the country, hardly a day 
passes without seeing one or two of them, would be attended 
with the greatest danger. In some localities, however, the 
ounce is represented to be more ferocious than in others^ and 
so bold as to slip into the villages in broad daylight, in searcli 
of his prey. There are many men distinguished for suecess 
in hunting this animal, who arrogate to tliemselves the title 
of tif/rcros. They use no arms, except a long and stout 
spear or lance, and their machetes. Their first object, with 
the aid of dogs, is to drive the tiger into a tree, or bring him 
to bay. When this is done, the tigrero wraps his poncho 
around his left arm, and a])pr()aches the fierce and excited 
animal, with his lance so fixed as to be able to receive him 
on its point when he shall make his spring. This requires 
great coolness and firmness, for everything depends upon the 
hunter planting his spear full in the animal's breast. If this 
be not done, a terrible fight ensues, from wdiicli the strom^-est 
and bravest man is fortunate if he esca[)es with life. The 
genuine tigrero scorns to use firearias, — " no tiene valor, 
nada," they are of no use, none ! Some of these men num- 
ber their victories by scores, and are considered invincible. 
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The tigre neym^ or black ounce, is erroneously regarded 
by the natives as a distinct species; and, perhaps from his 
more forbidding apj)earance, is supj.)Osed to Ijc stronger and 
fiercer. They are undoubtedly a little larger in size than 
the otlier variety. In Nicaragua they are rarely seen, but 
are quiu^ abundant, it is said, in the mountainous districts 
of Honduras. 

The Lion, or Puma, notwithstan<ling his name, has fiwer 
of the traditional magnanimous traits of the lion proj>er 
than the tigre. lie is altogrtlicr a smaking fellow, and at- 
tacks cattle only when he linds them wounded, enlanglrd in 
thickets, or embarnus^sed in swamps, where he Ikls everything 
to his own advantage. He Hies from man, but will prowl 
stealthily al\er him in the evening, like the wolf. He Ls 
con.scquently approached with dilficulty, and rarely killed. 
His color is a pale, brownish red, inclining to black on the 
back, but light umhT the IkjIIv. In shajn? he is slentlerer 
than the oun(*e, his legs and tail longer, and his claws and 
head slighter. " A full grown tiger," sjiid an ohl huntrr to 
me, " w a match for half a dozen of the cowards.*' The 
weary traveller, sleeping in the forest, has mon* to dn'ad 
from the puma than any oth»T wild animal. lit»sid«*s the 
ounce and tht» puma, thtTe an* S4»vrral varieties of tiL"T, or 
mountain eats, which <*ommit tlepn^datioiw on th«' fowls and 
nmallrr dom«-^tii* animals of th«* ranchos, but from whom 
man has nothin^r to liar. 

The "<-oVotr/' wild do^r, or as h»* is .<om«'times ralhd, 
wolf, is eoinnH»n in sohm* parts of (\-ntral Amt'ri«M. I n«\»T 
saw anv of tluMn. but thrv an* >aid ti> dilV<T a** wid«h tr.»'u 
the tnir wolf as tVom th«* rtuntnon do^'. S»Mit' havf toJJ.T 
tured that th«*v art' drs**rndt'd from thr b!o*».lhiiund^ win h 
were u*»<'d bv th«* rarlv Shaniard-* in hnntiiiir d«»\\ n tip- na- 
tives. But all att«*mptsto n^'laim them, alth«>'i:'h «'arn«tl «i(i 
during tW'» or thn*«' p'rp'ration<«, hav«» failr«l. Lik-* Wolvi***, 
th«'y giMU'ndly hunt in jKieks, making no noist» U-yond a low 
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howl, and follow their prey with a perseverance which is 
almost always successful in the end. It is said that, al- 
though individually arrant cowards, they will collectively 
attack the tiger himself, drive him into a tree, and besiege 
him for many days, until exhausted, in attempting to escape, 
he falls a victim to the number of his assailants. The natives 
have a singular notion, however, that the coyotes never 
beleaguer the tigre unless he has committed some outrage on 
the fraternity, robbed them of their prey, or made a meal of 
some straggler. 

To return from this digression. Two leagues beyond 
Quesalguaque, the intervening country level and magnifi- 
cently wooded, and the road broad and smooth, is the 
Pueblo of Posultega, an unpretending town of some five or 
six hundred inhabitants, and distinguished for nothing ex- 
cept an ancient church, more remarkable for its dilapidation 
than its architecture. The cura, who had called on me in 
Leon a few days before, was swinirinfr in his hammock, be- 
tween a couple of orantre trees in front of his house ; he 
leaped up as we approached, sto^jj^ed me in the o]>cn street, 
and gave nie an embrace '* as was an enil)raee," and from 
my elevated ])()siti()n on my horse, quite too near the belt to 
be eomfoi-table. lie insisted on our sto]»ping fur the rest of 
the afternoon and l<)r the night at his })oor house, (every 
house in Central America is caUeil " m?' pobrr rasn^' by its 
owner), which 1 decline*] doing with a pi'odigions alYeetation 
of n^gret, that became real a m<Mnent 'AW\\ when 1 discr)V- 
ered the pa< Ire's ,sfj>rina or niece, a lair, full-breasted girl, 
pee})ing slyly out between the bars (»t' the window. Of 
course it is not reputable for ])adres to have females in their 
establishments, except ur.iw relatives, — aunts ibr housekee})- 

ers. and nieces ibr t'ompanions ! The aunts, I observed, 

were always old, but the nieces almost invarial.)ly voun^c and 
prettv, as nieces arc l.)ound to be. 

Tlie country, from Posultega t(3 Chichigalpa, a consider- 
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was reveali;il to ua by the lightning, which occasionally 
poured in lurid, blinding sheela, from the Bummits of the vol- 
canoes, where tliu storm seemed to pause as if to concentrate 
ite gloomy Bquadrons, before moving down upon the silent 
plain, and forth npon the dark PaciSc, Fortunately the 
road was wide, and permitted us to ride rapidly, without any 
great danger from the projecting branches. We reached San 
Aatonio, eight miles from Chichigalpa, in an hour. 

The resident on the estate wti3 an uncle of my compdiiioii, 
an amiable and gentlemanly person, who apologized for not 
corning to the door to receive ua. Ilia aiwlogy was a valid 
one. He had led the hunt after the ladronea who had in- 
fested the road to Leon, and had receive'l u ball in his hip, 
in the final encounter with them. Wc were at once oftered a 
cup of chocolate, which we accepted, in deference not leaa to 
our own t.iste.') than to a sensible practice of the country, 
which is always to talie whatever is tendered to you. Thus 
a caballero is offered a cignr ; he at once accepts it with a 
bow, or " mil gracias," a thousand thankE, and if he does not 
care to smoke, puts it in his pocket. This will occur during 
the same sitting as often as the cigars are passed. With 
chocolate the case is a little different ; it is not easily put in 
one's pocket, and is therefore otherwise disposed of The 
house at San Antonio, I observed as soon as I entered it, 
was superior to any of the hacienda residences which had 
yet fallen under my notice. It was not only well construct- 
ed, but conveniently arranged, and painted in the interior. 
It had been built by a Mr. Bridge, an Englishman, who had 
established here one of the finest flugar plantations in the 
country. In common with most of the English residents, he 
had married a woman of the country, and what with trade, 
his hacienda, and an English vessel-of-war, always conve- 
niently at hand to enforce any claim which he and his Eng- 
lish brethren might find it profitable to set up against the 
government, had contrived to amass a considerable fortune. 
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Upon his death, however, the estate had been sold to its 
present proprietors, and although it had fallen somewhat out 
of re|tair, it still showed what niight be acenniplished in this 
ikvored land, with a very moderate share of enterprise and 
industrv. 

The wind ha<l sprung up, and carried the imjM'nding storm 
oSU) the southward ; so, after waiting half an hour at San 
Antonio, we again mounted and pursue<l our course. By 
the dim, reviving light, I could make out that we were now 
in an open and highly cultivateil country, sprinkled over 
with houses. Half an hour more broUL'ht us to the suburbs 
of Chiuandega, probably the most flourishing town in the 
State, and the only on<*, I believe, which has increase<l in 
population since the indcpcn<lcnce. The commerce of Real- 
ejo is c<.mducto<l throu;/h it ; here nearly all the mcR'hants 
reside; and the inhabitants, sonu? fifteen or sixteen tliousimd 
in number, are concede<l to be the most indiistrious and 
thriving of any in the Hej»ublic. 

It was too dark to distinL'uish anythinir b«'vond long, 
broad avenues, bordered with ganhns, each one having a 
hut in the centre. 'I'ln* ^trrrts rrallv s<*«'nird futlless, and we 
|Missed s<|uareon s<|Uar«', f«>r fill a mil*' and a half« lH'f«>ri' we 
reached the j»aved >tifrts siirr«>undinL' tlit* phuas, whrn» the 
aduln* and til«--nH»frd housi's an* built, ai.d whrre the 
wealtii and tra<le is ronoiitratrl. The pi'«>pl.- wrrr still sit- 
ting at tln-ir <loors and windows, in luXUlHMi- «lij«»ynjrht of 
the cool brct'zt? whirh tin' pas^inir st«»rtij had i\Mk«''l >'»nie- 
where iM'VontI th»* niiiuntaius. \Vr w«>iil«l Imvi* rid'l« i. di- 
rcctly thn»UL'h the j»la/a, but Wfre >t"j|« d iy tin* -n.l.l«*n 
ring of a mu>k«i on tlu* pavrrmnt, and a tit r« •' urthr : i.alt 
and give the toimt»T>iLMi. \\r did>*». and tin-n supi*— i Wf 
might iro on. But the >«-ntin«l dfruand- d that \s»" -"' "uM 
advance* sinirlv, auil <aih'd t«» tin* t»th«'»r ot'tlp* L'Uar-l. 1 ;nd- 
ing that we should probably \h* tletaint.j I'-ir an in i- :init<» 
pcrioil, I whi.<(|K'n*4l t«> my companion to (M back, and avoid 
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ipg lomeihiag «boat the itnind miUtMj&vhiab'iBi^Ium 
opitlumdearhaditbeevomriieaz^ AloiS ^^avhrcfo^ 
M to the other aide of tiietovn)lir)>iah«bqi)nM>li7*ooiiF 
ttderable stream, flowing thxongh a deep hoUov. 1%a path 
to the water waa hroad, and i«tl^Gia%.^«ded| to, notwith- 
■fT^r"g the darkneaa, we paaed witfacMit di ffl oid t y. We 
ware now in Ha plain road to BlYi^Of and. s hiialc iid« 
thzongfa the intermediate fields. and- the aabot aabarba, 
brought OB to a itags home, fii^iting.oo (heplaaL We 
stepped before a high and izapoBJagyottd^ tfae maapimvgMM 
' of which parted in anawer to the wall Itaaf^rjLVoim at ay 
companion. In another inataat we ware boiwHi .the.tref 
in the oourtyard, in the full blase of hoqiitableJi^ti^atreaiBp 
ing through the open doora of .tha grand aala, whare oar 
friends were awaiting oar anivaL 

Upon entering the honae, I waa nnpriaed to find mysetf 
surrounded by nearly all the well-known Amitme of a parlor 
in New York. Here were sofas and rocking-chairs, and 
mirrors and clocks, of familiiLr fashion, holding somctbiog 
more thau their own against hammocks and hide-bottomed 
silUis. A portrait of Washington and a fac-simile of the De- 
claration of Independence were suspended against the walla, 
and a bust of Shakspeare filled a vacant place on a little shelf 
in a distant corner. A clear blue eye, a rosy cheek, and the 
pleasant sound of our native tongue were alone needed to 
complete an illusion, in which the full form, the classic pro- 
file, jjale complexion, large and liquid eyes, the stately grace, 
and low but cordial welcome of the mistress of the mansion, 
did not permit me to indulge. 

I have said that the family whose haspitable courtesies I 
was now enjoying, waa one of the wealthiest, and socially 
one of the most influential in the country. Yet its history 
for tlie past fifteen or twenty years is unfortunately too 
truthful an illustration of what the condition of the country 
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hA8 been during that disastrous period. Don Grcgorio Ve- 
neris, the late head of the family, was one of the few men 
whieh Central America ha8 alforded, potwessing enterprise, 
a lil)eral and enlightened spirit, and tliat sound philt)S()phy 
whirh coiLsists in a practical disjx>sition to make the bt'st of 
ex Ming circumstances. Overcoming nn)st of the narrow 
prejudices which had gn)wn up under the rigorous colonial 
system of Spain, and which fett<'red the mass of the |K:ople 
fur a long time after the in<lependence, he intnKluced im- 
provements in agriculture, new machinery in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, and the j)reparali<)n of cotton and indigo for 
foreign markets, and with a true patriotism and public spirit 
sought to direi:t the general attention to asi'fnl cH^'<'uj)ations 
and the drvclopment of the natural resource's of the coiuitrv, 
aft the best means of insuring civil order ami stability in 
government. Ills lalM>rs wt-re, for a time, eminently success- 
ful, and he gave an impulse to industry and trade in the 
section <if the state in which he residrd. which has since 
doubled its wealth and influence. Hut envious and evil dis- 
{Mtsi'd |>ers4>ns wen* not wanting to misrepresent his motives, 
and to awaken distrust ot' the oliit^'ts whirh h«» aime^l to 
a/ec«>m))lish. The li«»stility of the ignorant masses wiu< ex- 
cit**<l against him and his t'amily ; his machinery, it w:l< said, 
wouM depreciate wagrs, and his pro<lucts ih*stn»y the market 
f»r the pnMlucti«»ns of smalU-r projuiftors. The ultimate 
re.«*ult may be antii'ipatrd. The n>biMT elii«'ftain, Sunozi^ 
wh«»s«» violent end 1-have already rtvt»untid, at tin* ht-ad of 
a band «»f a'*>a«'>ins and robbi*rs, eiit«n«l his hou>.- at niLdit, 
ilragired him tVom liis U'd, and b«it'!i« re-l him in e«»ld bl-unl, 
in thf presence of his «ntir«* taniilv, m tin- vrrv nnaii wht-ni 
I was now si'atfd. Vi«t, up to the tim«' of luy ariiv.il, the 
murhTrr had «-sea|H'd aj»pr»h»'n*»ioii and d* li-d j'l.-i:' •*. 

KI \ njo rhihaiid«'L'a, < >!d < 'hinandei:a, ''r a^ it i.-* lii'tly 
eall'il Kl \ i'j'», IS Mill' i.f till* mi«*t aneii nl t««\vn> in Nicara- 
gua. It Ls UautifuUy Mtuated u]M>n a stn*am which tiows 
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of tkeir stories of adventoies, relate instanoes in which the 
tiger has been killed outright in his enoounters with the 
toToa. A bull of venerable aspeoti but ezceedin^y mild 
demeanor, was pointed out to me in Honduras, which was 
the hero of many battles, Bucceasful in all, and in three in- 
stances killing his adversary. I quite respected this pro- 
tector of his herd, and thought he should at least receive the 
title of the " Ghreat Defender." The herdsmen concur in say- 
ing that the tiger is generally too cunning to attack the cat- 
tle, except singly, when separated from each other, as they 
all make common cause against him when he ventures 
amongst the herd. The ounce seldom attacks man, unless 
pressed by hunger, or by the huntera This is a fortunate 
circumstance; for otherwise travelling in Central Americai 
where, in the secluded parts of the country, hardly a day 
passes without seeing one or two of them, would be attended 
with the greatest danger. In some localities, however, the 
ounce is represented to be more ferocious than in others, and 
so bold as to slip into the villages in broad dayliglit, in search 
of his prey. There are many men distinguished for success 
in hunting this animal, who arrogate to themselves the title 
of tigreros. They use no arms, except a long and stout 
spear or lance, and their machetes. Their first object, with 
the aid of dog8, is to drive the tiger into a tree, or bring him 
to bay. When this is done, the tigrero wraps his poncho 
around his left arm, and a])proaches the fierce and excited 
animal, with his lance so fixed as to be able to receive him 
on its point when he shall make his spring. This requires 
great coolness and firmness, for everything depends upon the 
hunter planting his spear full in the animal's breast. If this 
be not done, a terrible fight ensues, from which the strongest 
and bravest man is fortunate if he escapes with life. The 
genuine tigrero scorns to use firearms, — " no tiene valor, 
nada,'* they are of no use, none ! Some of these men num- 
ber their victories by scores, and are considered invincible. 
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The ti^ y^ro, or black ounce, is erroneously regarded 
by the natives as a distinct .species ; and, })erhaps from his 
more forbidding aj)i)earance, is suj){)osed to be stron^j^cr and 
fiercer. They are undoubtedly a little larger in size than 
the other variety. In Nicaragua they are rarely Sfcn, but 
are quite abundant, it is Kiid, in the mountainous districts 
of Honduras. 

The Lion, or Puma, notwithstanding^ his iKime, luis ftwer 
of the traditional magnanimous tniits of the lion )>roj>er 
than the tigre. lie Ls altogrtln-r a siKukiuL'^ A*llo\v. and at- 
tacks cattle only when he lin^ls tiit'in w<»un(lrd, cntani^U'd in 
thickets, or embarnLssi.Hl in swamps, where h»' has cvitn thing 
to hw own advantage. He llit.-s from man, but will i»ruwl 
stealthily ai\cr him in the evt-nin;/, like the wolf Jle is 
consequently approarhfd with dillirulty, and rarrly kilUH.L 
His color is a pale, brownisii n»d, inclining to black on the 
back, but light mnler the belly. In >ha|M» 1m* is sl« lulcrer 
than the ounce, his legs and tail longer, and his claws iind 
bead slighter. "A full grown tigrr," said an old huiitiT to 
me, "w a match for half a<h>zt'n of the cowards." The 
weary traveller, sleeping in tlu* forest, has mon* t«» drt*ad 
from the puma than any oiIht wild aniinal. Hrsid'S the 
ounce and the puma, thrn* an' srvf ral vari'ti'-^ <»f li.-. -. tir 
mountain eats, which commit tli*pn'lati«»n-; t.n :!..• \\r.\\< arnl 
8malt«T domestic animals f»f the nmcliMS, i«ut tV"*.! wii-iiii 
man hn^ nothing to f<nr. 

The ** covotc,'' wild do;/, Mp as hi* i*» S'»':icti!i.»"; c.i'I.d. 
wolf, isci»mnn)n in mumc parts of C.-iiiral ,\::icric.i. I •,. mt 
saw anv nftlicm, but tli<'V arc >aid to dilV- r a** wid'i\ tr-'-u 
the tru«* w«»lfas rn»m the CMimrHiu dt»_'. S-m*- h.iv- i.. ii-.* 
tun*d that tln'v arc ilcsccndc»l tVom the ]«''--i|. .>i-. !- w:.; h 
were u-^fd i>v the r.nlv S{»aiii:irtU in hii!.*i''/ «!•• \ • •'■.■■ iia- 
tives. l\n\ all a!t»'mptst«» ree!:ii!n them, ;i!'ls ei ■■ ..irr:d on 
duriuL' tW'» ..f three L'ciier.itii»ii^, liave f -td. I. '^ \\ •!v»':s 
they generally hunt in pack"*, making no iii»i.-m* U-you.l a low 
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howl, and follow their prey with a perseverance which is 
almost always successful in the end. It is said that, al- 
though individually arrant cowards, they will collectively 
attack the tiger himself, drive him into a tree, and besiege 
him for many days, until exhausted, in attempting to escape, 
he falls a victim to the number of his assailants. The natives 
have a singular notion, however, that the coyotes never 
beleaguer the tigre unless he has committed some outrage on 
the fraternity, robbed them of their prey, or made a meal of 
some straggler. 

To return from this digression. Two leagues beyond 
Quesalguaque, the intervening country level and magnifi- 
cently wooded, and the road broad and smooth, is the 
Pueblo of Posultega, an unpretending town of some five or 
six hundred inhabitants, and distinguished for nothing ex- 
cept an ancient church, more remarkable for its dilapidation 
than its architecture. The cura, who had called on me in 
Leon a few days before, was swininng in his hammock, be- 
tween a eouple of orange trees in front of hLs house; lie 
leaped iij) as we appi'oaelied, stoj^ped nie in the (.)pen stretn, 
and gave nie an embriiee " as was an endn'aee,'' antl fr«>!n 
my elevated ])osition on my liorse, (^uite too near the belt to 
bi' eonilbrtable. lie insisted on our sto])])ing fwr tlie rest of 
the nfternoon and for the nitdit at liis ])oor lionsv*, (everv 
house in Central America is (^alled ^^ mi pohre rasa'^ bv its 
owner), which T declineil doing with a ]>ro(ligions alYcetali<>n 
of regret, that became real a moment iil'tcr, when I discov- 
ered the padre's sohrina or ni(\-c, a fair, fulhbreasted girl, 
peeping slyly out between the bars of the window. Of 
course it is not reputable tor ])adrcs to have females in their 
establishments, except near relatives, — aunts for housekeep- 
ers, and nieces for companions ! Tin* annts, I observed, 

were always old, but the ni«'e<'s almost invariably vouuir and 
j)rettv, as nieces are bound to })e. 

I'he eountry, from I*osultega to Chicliigalpa, a consider- 
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mrj9ttkViaa- Vs had "ftwoM^ eompenniM Ibmm Hm 

IMHn&oo, tlu onutgiEv^^ tin yoM of .lh« «wwmhi^ iU^i^ 
jwhrii Ti& Bgnudic&tB, ih» Moleat and moit^idhsilnag 
ioHgiaAble; and bmIoqi- ■■■BhandiBMl And whflbm wba 
to lie dovB m onr n^wottTe haausookB, 3)eneftA tbe^baded 
QOi!xid<a', Sst the aftemooo uwta, it vaa anamnuMudj' TOtad 
Ullti, widL oar preoent Hmited infitnnatzoti oa thenUf^eotof 
IteadiBS, we sliotild be quite villing to sooept pespetoal 
yootli and hacdBoda life "down," nther thui incmr ihe liak 
of attaining the former 1 " Opiniona may diffis ibovt tlw 
TptopTWtj of oonfeemng it," aaid W^ " bat reaUj," and bi: 
took a long and lazy poll at hia cigar, " 1 think thin ia onto. 
good euoogh for« miaenUe sinneclike m^Klfl" 

The BOK^e wreathed slowly up frtsu each hamiaoc^ ihn- 
mill clattered drowsily, and we slept ontil the oool evening'. 
iBnd, gathering atrength as the aon deeUned^ began to' 
nutle amongst the orange tieee which grew beside Uta eov- 
lidoT, and the creaking carts, which had stood idle daring 
the heat of the duy, again began to move in the direction of 
the cane fields. A hacienda dinner, and a cheery ride 
townward, in the twilight, completed the day ; and we went 
to bed that night, with a most satisfactory conception of ha- 
cienda life. 

I had flattered myself that my visit to El Viejo was tm- 
known beyond the family with which we were stopping; I 
had, in fact, stipulated with out host, that our incognito 
should be rigidly preserved. He was, therefore, a good deal 
embarrassed, and I was not a little annoyed, when he an- 
nounced the next morning at breakfiist, that the municipality 
of the town had been there, before I was up, to say that they 
should do themselves the honor to pay their respects to " El 
Ministro" in form, at the early hour of ten o'clock. There 
was now no alternative but to submit to the arrangement 
and make the best of what we would gladly have prevented. 
Punctual to the moment, when the clock struck the app<Mnt- 
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ed hour, a band of musicos, preceded by half a dozen fellows 
firing borabas, enier«r«'d from the eahildo, on the opposite 
ride of the square, in the direction of our housi\ They were 
followed by the municipal and spiritual fath(»rs of the town, 
the former with their red s;u«hes and ^^old-hcaded canes, and 
the latter in their black robes and broad-brimmed hats, after 
whom came a mingled nuLss of men, women, and children. 
The musicos ])layed with an rner^^y Ix-litting the <.K'c:Lsion, 
and the men with the bombas manngc<l to keep up an inces- 
sant <lischargc. The musicos, the municipality, and the 
prit^ts, with a very select few of the prominent citizens, 
alone entered the sala. The jM)pidace had to c(nitcnt them- 
selves with gazing in turns through the open windows and 
doors. Amongst the ec<'lcsiastics was the Dean Hkmijo 
Salazar, one of the must imjH^sing men in ap}H'aran(*e, and 
most accomplishetl in manner an<l in education, of any in 
the country, and withal an orator and a philanthropist, and 
the venerable Padre .Josk Maui a Giekhkho, distinguished 
throughout the State for his excniplary piety, and iiutcd as a 
musician and a comiH)ser of music. 1 exjMTienccd a real 
satisfaction in taking these men bv the hand, and mv sul>se- 
qucnt acquaintan(*e with them only servetl to ch'e|M*n my 
respect and esteem. At\er the exchange of salutatit)ns, and 
a very neat welcome from the lirst aleaMe. we were t'»ld that 
the musicos were j»repare«l witli a •* ('aTirimi." e.imjM»>rd ex- 
pressly for this <H'«*asion, which they lM';j-_'rd pirnii.-'si«»n t«» 
sing. The jM-rmission. acconipauii'd with a L'las< t»f anliente 
bv way of cleariuL' their respe<'tive whi>t!is, w;i.-< L'r:nionslv 
acconled. It was but seveu >tanzas in !»riL'th. but each 
stanza Wit^ sev»*n times n pfati'il, with a •••Mi-taiitly iu«Te:t«»ing 
n:L<al intonation, niitil the sweat r»»lled il-'uu th«' fa««'^ of 
sinirers and phiyers.- top raeh mu-^ico b. itii ^an.' anl played. 
The infliction w:l< severe, aiitl woiilil hav** \»*u urM'-lurable, 
had it not Iw^-n for the arMU>iug eontt»rthin> "t t'a'Mp^. and 
strong mus< Ml la r e\i*n-iM'^ of th** |MrtorMMT.->. wiinh far sur- 
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passed the most extravagant pantomime ever brought on the 
stage. A copy of the " Cancion" wna handed to me at the 
conclusion of the performance, of which the title and u couple 
of stanzaa will suffice to eatisij any curiosity which the 
reader may entertain in respect to it, I eonld not learn who 
was the author; for, with the modesty of true genius, he 
carefully concealed his name. 

"CANCIOS. 

"Con gcB la MuxiciPALmAD de la Villa del Vikto, em dnioh dk tt» 

Senoreb pKE^BiTEiiiaa DoN Beuijio Sai.aza8, Deak OS LA Sakta Yoluoia 

Cathedral, r Dh. Dos Jose Maria Qderrero, t Licencudo D. SvAsisfO 

BoCHA, FELieiTAaON AL SeNOR MlSlSTKQ pLESOPOTEMCARIO DK LOB EhTAOO* 

'vtaooa DEL Norte, ss ev legada a esta Villa, el 6 a SeriEHBaE, dk 
lBi9. 

" DigQo liijo de WaahingtoD, 
, StiLJa bien Teiu4o, 

lUustre bicn hechor 
Do nuestro latmo, 

Que eguale &1 beneficio, 
De Vueatra Empresat 

"Fue la America libre. 
Hoy in au Centra, 
Cod Vos. se regocije 
Hasta el eatremo, 
Ea un deber 
Flies que por Vos. adquiere 

"Dichoao aquel momento 
Bello, y deseado, 
En que Vuestra Excelencia 
Fuc proclamado. 
Para operar 

La obra grande que el niundo 
Deba admlrar." 

We remained but two days at El Tiejo, and on the morn- 
ing of the third started on our return to Leon. Ohinandega, 
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by daylight, more than coiifinncii the favorable opinion 
which 1 had formed of it from de^Tiptioiis and startigbl 
glimpses. It covers a very hirpc space of (iroiind, and ia 
re^larly laid out in " i^'U.idnis " or KquarcH, which art; again 
subdivided into what can U'st be deacribcd as gardens, each 




■ino rtiild ■wfrin;.' a ilwelhnv of pomf kind, irtii'- rally hwill of 
uancs and limt.hcd, hot ..nm .•( ad.>l<.-s and iK-ut1y roofed 
with lij..-. Till- o-iitral, or what may I-- .all.-d the husiiu-w 
jiari of th.- town, in ihe vicinity of ihi- grand |ilaza, i» torn- 
[HM-t, and a.* w--ll I.iidt a-^any |«irt of U-..n .r (iranada. Yet 
It U «Mn;.ly iwitity vfurs sim'i- th.-n- w;i.* I'Ut a mu-jU- tile- 
ro..f.-d lion-*- in tin- t..wii. All..jr.ili.r. Cliinand.-a has an 
airof llnift and .■nt.-rpri.-e whi.h 1 hav.- .-.-.■n ii'wh.T.- elm: 
in tVntral Americ;i; itu'l iw the trade no* springing up on 
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[ ihe Pacific coaet increases, its importaBCe will ooatinue to 
augment. The country around it ia flat, yet the soil ia dry, 
I ftnd althougli the heat during the day is considerable, yet 
I Lere, as in £1 Viejo, the evenings and nights are cool and 
[ pleasant. This is perhajra due to its position in respect both 
* to the sea and the great volcano of El Viejo, which stands 
guard at this extremity of the plain of Leon. 

Realejo is about two leagues distant from Chinandega. It 
L is a small town, situated upon a tide-water stream, full five 
f miles from tlie harbor proper, and can only be reached by 
I tlie ordinary bongos or lighters, at high ^a^ter. The position 
i low, and ia reputed unhealthy. The customs' estabhsh- 
[ ment is located there, but the merchants who conduct their 
' trade through the port have their stores in Chinandega and 
Leon. It is said that the town was originally built nearer 
tlie harbor, and that the present site wais nfi«rwards adopted 
in consequence of the frequent attacks of the pirates, who, as 
I have already obscrvi^d, iui't-ritM this coast. Thi.' [xi|nil3- 
tion of Realejo is about twelve hundred, who find employ- 
ment in loading and unloading vessels, and supplying them 
with fruits and provisions. Recently the place has derived 
a great impulse from the Californian trade ; docks and ware- 
houses have been built, dep6tsfor coal established, and seve- 
ral of the American steamers now touch there regularly for 
supplies ; the station, in this respect, being &vorably situated 
intermediately between Panama and Acapulco. It seems 
likely, however, that the old town will be abandoned and a 
new one built up, immediately on the harbor, opposite the 
anchorage, where there is a fine poaition, adapted to all 
the wants of commerce. A road has, in fact, lately been 
opened to the month of the Estero Bofia Paula, by a com- 
pany of native merchants, and the site of the new town has 
already been laid out under direction of the government It 
is to bear the classical name of " Corinth," and will not be 
distant more than eighteen or twenty miles bom Leon, to 
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which place it is supposed it will siuitain the same relation 
that Kealejo Las hitherto done to Cliinaudega. The official 
paper, the *' Gorreo del Istmo," of the 30th of January lost, 
advertises four hundred and twenty of the loUs in ** Corinth/' 
varying fix>m 1000 to 1500 square yards, and the minimum 
prices at which they are to be sold, i. e. from $25 to $37. 
There seems to be little doubt that this enterprise will prove 
successful, and that the Port of Kealejo will U'come si'cond 
in importance to no other on the entire Pacitic coast from 
Panama northward.* 

• Sir Edward Belcher, R N., who survoyeil ihLs hartnir in 1838, says : 
''The island of CartloD, at the tniMith of the harlK>r of Realijo, is ^ituatetl 
in 12« 28' N., and 87<> 12' \V. It has two entrances*, U)tli «»f whirh are 
nfe, under prf>per precaiitionx, in all weathers. Good and safe ani-horagv 
extends for several miles. The rise and fall of the tide U eleven feet, full 
and change 31l 6m. Docks or slips, therefore, may easily be constructed. 
and timber is reaiiily to U* pnMTuriHl of any dimensions; wood, water. 
and iminediattr ne<*<»ssaries are plc4ktiful and cheap. — " Votfaye ruuttd the 
World:' vol iL p. 3<>7. 

"I may confidently say," observes Dunlap, " that R<<alejo is as pood a 
port as any in tin* known world. I have S4vn Porttmouth. Kio Janeiro. 
Port Jackson, Talhnjano, Callao and Guayatjuil, ami to all of thi*s<* I eon- 
nder it decid<Hl1y !<u|N*rior. It is a salt wat4-r envk, into whii*h s<»verml 
mail streams of water «»mpty tlH'm»«4*lves. Th«» rntran*^' i** prutect«l by 
an inland ab^Mit two miles long, which leaves at ea«.>h end a channel whert* 
nhipscan enter the luirUtr, but extending op|»«i<tite the main land, forming 
the port in surh a manner as to protect it entir<'ly from any wind that can 
pOffubly blow, and aln* breaking the swell whieh enter« the outer l»ay of 
of Con<*liafrua fr«»m the oc«*an. The north entrancv is a)M>ut a quarter ol' 
a mile wide.and that at the •«outh«>f the island rather wider — Uith being 
eiitin*ly fri*e fri*m r<M>ks or hidden ilanp*rs, and havniLT m no|»art l**««t)ian 
five i^thoms depth *>( WAt«T. At one of thi*s«* o[M>ninK^ v«*<^<44*U eaii at all 
timiv* enter with a l«'ii«liiiir wuhI. Ironi what«>vi*r <|iuirt4T it nmy bl«iw. 
Tlie in*ndL* «'<>ti<«ist« at' a n*ible ba-iu »»t' water, nuwhtTe le^« tlmn fiMjr 
&th(»m4 dtMp, with a iMittotn «>r uiuil. wh«'n* twi» hiindriil -Inp^ <•(' thr 
line ini^'ht he at all tinie« m nitH.t |M-rf«i-t ««*«-iinty. M«-ri lumt xt-^-^U t;en- 
erally UealM»ut a mile fn*m the «-ntran<^*. in the braiiehtii' tht- • re«*k wluch 
nins up to IWaleju^ where there arr about five latlKUus of water over a 
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The opening of the port of San Juan del Sur, or San Jnsn 
de Confordiu, for purposes of transit across the Continent via 
IJake Nicaragua ami the Rio San Juan, it has been supposed 
will eeriously affect the importance of Reaiejo. The port of 
San Juan del Sur, however, can never meet the requirements 
of a considerable commerce. As a point of embarkation and 
disembarkation for steamers, it ia unobjectionable; but it i* 
email, and it is almost impoasible for sail vessels to approach 
this part of the Nicaraguan coaat. The north-east trade 
winds, which blow the entire year, here sweep across the 
whole continent, and for a cousiderable distance, and almost 
constantly, off the shore; where, meeting with other currents, 
they form those peculiar, revolving, contradictory wintla 
known as Papagayos, which give their name to the Gulf 
within which this port is situated, Reaiejo, from this cir- 
cumstance, and that of position in respect to the back coun- 
try, mu3t thereforn remain the chief port of Nicaragua. It 
is undoubtedly the best for harbor purposes. 



mud bottom. Oppo^te this port there is a fine level be&ch, pOBsessiag 
deep wat«r dose to the edge, which would form an admirable Bi(« for a 
town, and where, at very little expense, n wharf might be uoDstmcied. 
capable of accommodating almost any bumbcr of veasela.'' — Ctniral 
America, p. 26. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FtlGSrnOOD ni XICARAOrA — decline is the ISFLUEKCI Of THE cnrROH— 

lAinBHifEirr or the ARciiRMiior — sltpressiok or the convents — pkohibi- 

nON or PAPAL BCLL8 — LPXJITtlf IZATION Of THE CHILDREN OP PRIIST8 — THE 

thbek abandoned convents op leon — padre carnne, the la9t op thk 
nunctscans — reception, or clock room — the padre 8 pets j his orato- 
bt; private apartments; workshop — a skull and its history — thi 
lolesia del recoleccion — the padre as a landlord ; as a painter ; as 
ak cncle ; and as negotiator in marriage — an auspiciocs omen — death 
or thi ticar or the diociiss op nicaragua — his obsequies — a puneral 
oration — priefftlt eloquence — an epitaph— general puneral cerkmo- 
hib — death as an angel op mercy — burial practices— capellanias ; 
their eppectsi and the policy op the government in respect to them — 
popular bigotry and hurkil^tltlon— an ancient indulgence — the p0ti3c- 
ct or an uaculatiox— ul;ml!«!*h)n op fins — penkten<'ia»— rationale op 
thk practice— novel penancm — tirnino sins to good account— good 
prom evil — 9yfteu op the pldke cartine — the diocess op nicaragua, 

AUD IT!| niMilop — GENERAL EDn'ATION— PUBUC STHOOW — THE UNIVERSITtB 
or I.K«'N AND GRANADA — A !<AD PKTURE. 

ALTH«>rr;ii tlu-rc is probably less n*lifrioiw bigotry in 
Nicaru}.' la aii«l ^an .Salvador than in Tiiont of the Spanish 
Am(Ti<*aii Slatos, yi't tho prifsts still cxrn-isi' <*oM.si<l« Table 
inlliUMir.* ainon«/st the ]x>pular ma*wt*s. To their <Tf<lit. how- 
ever, Ih* it sai<l, that many of them, although not highly e<lu- 
catoil. are not only men <»f lilM^al sentiment'*, but amongst 
the most aetive proinotiT-* of me:istin'S of g«»neral improve- 
ment. Prrvious tothi* In«i»'jH»inlenee. th«» ('hun*h in rt'iitml 
Amoriea was well enilowe*!. an«l quite jis exacting iL*» in any 
Other part of tho continent, or in S|»ain itself. For some 

47 
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time sabwqiunt to that event, it retained mach of its strengtb, 
and was active in tiie politiail aSaare of the coontiy. tJnfi)!- 
tnnatelj, its infioeitce mi wli^xan. Mi in bdialf of liberal in- 
Bfitationa^ general or looaL 

It is not to be doubted that the men who were the pro- 
moten of the Independence, and most active in the estjiblish- 
ment of the Bepubho, were very littlo twder priestly influ- 
ence; for one of the first acts of the National Constituent 
Aasemblj was to prohibit the sula of Papal ioiJulgencea, and 
to limit the eiactiona of the Churcli. This policy arrayed 
^e priestly influence against the new order of things, and it 
wiaheneefinth exeidaed in &vor of the aristocratical, mon- 
arohical, or Senrile &otion, i^inst the Liberals and the Be> 
public, — ^thoB becoDung one of the causes of many of the 
disastera to which the country has since been subjected, 
Tet the zeal of the Prieste did not fjul to react upon 
themaelvea. Thej entered into the arena of politics, and 
were treated as partisans in the civil contests. They es- 
poused the cause of an obnoxious faction, and came to share 
its odium as well as its misfortunes. The Liberals, emanci- 
pated from the machinery of the Church, soon began to look 
with incredulity on its doctrines, and with contempt on its 
forms ; and although the people of Central America are still 
nominally Catholics, yet amongst those capable of reflection, 
or possessed of education, there are more who are destitute 
of any fixed creed, rationalists, or what are sometimes called 
free thinkers, than Catholics, or adherents of any form of 
religion. Many of the priests share in the general skepticism. 

The first decided encounter between the Church and the 
Republic, was in 1825, when the people of San Salvador, the 
stronghold of Liberalism, dissatisfied with the political ten- 
dencies of the Bishop of Guatemala, under whose ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction they were, elected a Bishop of their own, in 
defiance of the Archbishop and the Pope. This example 
was Boon after followed by Nicaragua. The ignorant priest- 
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hood, the friiirs of Quesaltenango, siding with the Archbishop 
and the Sc*rviles, infuriated by this and other bold innovations, 
contrived to excite the Indians in Ix)s Altos, who in their 
fury cruelly slaughtered the vice-president of the Republic ; 
and for a time the Liberals were overwhelmed bv the coali- 
tion. They, however, afterwards rallied under Gen. Morazan. 
During his enlightened and vigorous sway, in 1829, it was 
discovered that the Archbishop was intriguing against the 
government ; and it wiw then the Church rt»ceived a blow 
from which it can nt»vcr recover. Morazan was not a man 
to be trifled with ; he boldly seize<l the Archbishop, and 
sent him out of the country un<l(»r a guard of soldiers, for- 
bidding his return undrr iHMialty of death. The monks and 
friars belonging t<j the various convents and monasteric^s of 
Guatemala, who were deeply concerned with the Archbb^hop, 
were ex|)clled in an eipially summary manner. But the 
measures thus commenced <lid not stop here. The Ijegi.**la- 
ture of (fuatemala decn»e<l the suppression of all the nmh* 
convenb«, prohibited females from becoming nuns for the 
future, and appropriated the n»venues of the suppnvsed 
monasteries. This act wiw ratified by the General Congrt»ss, 
which, catching the same spirit, within two months after the 
banL«hmcnt of the Archbishop tlr<'lan*d all rrli«:ious onlers 
at an end throughout the Kcpubli«*. This (hn-isive mea.*<ure 
met with tlie almost unanimous sanction of the |HM>ple. and 
was at on<*<* carried into etfcct in the several States. The 
Congress also decreed in»l only eouiplete KcligioiLs Lil)i'rty, 
but th:it the aj)jH)intment to church dignities pertained to the 
nation, and slumld lx» made by the Pre.*4i«h*ntof the Kepublic; 
prohibit«»d the promulgation <»f all papal bulls, unless they 
had reerived tlie previous s;inctii»n of the Keijeral Govrrn- 
ment, as also the s.ile or u<e of papal disiK'n^ation^. i.f what- 
ever ehanuter. The State i»f Ibuidunis .sh«»rlly alh-rwanls 
passed a law, which, I lH'li«ve, was q\:^> adoptt-d by all the 
Other States, legalizing the iimrriuge of the priests, And legili- 
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tnatigirig iheii''ehtUfan9ii, m «i to psmAat HiBir mmaUkii^ 
110 ihflir ftlbeifB' poperty.^ ^ 

* StLlMeqiiJeBilj tc/ tiie' diflBotnti^ (^ lAia oomfedeteojr'i -imt 
mMt tib cBreetoi of tiie SorviloByi ito ^cnrreiili of #nio^ 
mal» irere le'-eeiaBiiUied, buTliie dilbeif SMiM tei« pMifMl 
in &6 ptoluHitoiy actum of 1829; or xsliiieriio aHMfri ki 
been made to revire tl^ in<masfari«J wippio e s ed mihip il 
There were fbrmerlji as I havB aliMd^f si^ IbM converi l f 
in Leon ; ihiEit of San Juan de Dida has lieantmtvtttdft^tto 
a hospital ; that of La Merced ia only used bf Iba gefvtarik^ 
ment in^aJBe of need as a eoartel, or bttriadi^ 'TimhafjiBitf 
the Fraiudacaii, ahhongh in a state of hopeleib d^eayi'Ss adi 
watched ot^ &ithftiUy by tiie Fadre Oaartitt^.' Hb baa lidi 
Sst preserved its preeinets sacied from pioftne votaraiUo^wit 
lingisrs sQenity amongst its dilapidaled ootridcH»| iiid9iee# 
in&sted coarts, I3ce the antiqniury amongst Ike tombs^- Air 
laitoffliepowerMfralernity ofSanFrsnciaobuir]^^ -^ 
The Padre Cartine is a learned man, in the continental ac- 
ceptation of the term of two centuries ago. That is to say, 
he reads Latin and the Fathers, and is familiar with the 
Natural History of Pliny, — the latest book on the subject 
with which he is acquainted, and which is his sole authority. 

' In their zeal to educate the people, and to weaken their religious pre- 
judices, theatres were established, in which the arts and objects of priest- 
craft were exposed to ridicule, contempt, and reprobation. A play called 
"Lalnquisicion por dentro," or "A Peep into the Inquisition," had a great 
run, and brought that institution into effectual and lasting odium. 

" In Guatemala," says Mr. Crowe, " Papal bulls of indulgence, which 
used to be as much valued as paper currency in other countries, are now 
used by the shopkeepers as waste paper for wrapping their goods. In 
San Salvador, the Bishop, a few years since, offered first twenty and after- 
wards forty days of plenary indulgence, to ba deducted from the period of 
purgatorial sufferings after death, to all who should aid in removing an 
unsightly mound of earth which disgraced one of the squares of the dty, 
and injured the effect of the Cathedral ; but the mound remained, although 
the Bishop again doubled the promised remission." 
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The Padre is withal a mathematician, has a Latin edition of 
Euclid, and reads it once a year by way of amusement, and 
to refresh his memory. IIo is an architect, and has made 
a plan for the restoration of the convent, on a scale of splen- 
dor which would beggar a prince to carry out, and feels as 
anxious about its accuracy as if the masons were to commence 
to-morrow, and any defect in the plan would ruin the archi- 
tectural effect of the structure for ever. 

I am not likely to forget my lirst visit to Padre Cartine. 
I found him seated in a broad arm-chair, in the principal 
room of his house. lie had been a man of line pro|>ortious, 
but was now a little coqnilcnt, a defect only to be observed 
when he was standing. His head was of fine outline, large, 
and massive, and his face had an expression of intelligence, 
dignity, and equanimity, at once pleasing and impressive. 
He wore a dress of coarse, gray serge, bound at the waist by 
a rough pita cord, for he still kept up many of the austere 
practices of his order. The furniture of the house was plain 
and simple, and I believe all of the Padre's own manufacture. 
Upon a low bench extending around two sides of the room, 
was a most incongruous assortment of clocks, of every date, 
pattern, and country, from a tall cupboanl contrivance of the 
last century, dingy with age, in the corner, through every 
intermediate variety, to a little (lerman or French concern, 
which tickwl spitefully from the opjKwite wall. Then' were 
cases without ol<M'ks, and clocks without cast's; l>esidrs a 
wilderness of weights, conLs, pulleys, wht'cls, and springs; 
for the Padre was so pjissionately fond of cl<x;ks, that he not 
only kept an extensive variety of his own to tinker, but 
borrowed all of his neighUirs*, and encouraginl the di>t;int 
villagers to bring him theirs for gratuitous eleansing and 
repair. No Jew's s^HN>n<l-hand funiitun*-shop in Chatham 
street could atlonl more than a very faint counterpart of this 
curious collection. The Padre «>lisorved that they attracted 
ray attention, and commenced a philosophical kx'turc on 
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horology, which 1 hastily brought to a close by s 
■walk through the old convent aud the church which had 
been attached to it. In the first courtyard were half a dozen 
deer, tamo as kittens, which came boundiiig up at the sound 
of the Padre's voiue; they licked hie extended hand, aud held 
down their heads to have them rubbed, but failing to cajole 
the Padre out of a plantain or tortilla, butted him playfully, 
and struck at him with well-ft- igned malice. Upon one side 
of this court the Padre had fitted uj) a private chapel. It 
contained a marble altar, a wax figure of Christ, and a. great 
variety of valuable ornaments saved from the wreck of the 
monastery, and with which no earthly consideration could 
prevail u[)on the Padre to part. An expression, half of sor- 
row, half of pride, piisacd over the Padre's fece as he held 
the door open that we might see the precious contents of his 
oratory. From tliia he took us t« a large room, his own pri- 
vate apartment, in which was the I'ough hide bed whereon 
he slept, and which contra.'Jled j^tningelv witli a rich pet of 
travelling wine and liqueur bottles, which he complacently 
displayed to us, (not badly filled, by the way), in a secure 
closet In another room the Padre had his workshop. In 
one comer was a foot-lathe of his own construction, in which 
he turned beads from the arm-bones of defunct SeBoras, to 
he strung on consecrated rosaries, and sold for the benefit of 
piety and the church^whose interests have always won- 
derfully accorded. Here were kettles containing purified 
sulphur from the volcanoes, nitre, and charcoal, to be com- 
pounded for the glorification of the saints, the service of the 
Lord, and the utter desperation of heretics, in the form of 
bombas. Here, too, was a machine, also of the Padre's in- 
vention and construction, for grinding and polishing the 
glasses of spectacles, for the Padre, amongst his multifarious 
accomplishments, was an optician, the only one, probably, in 
all Central America. He had, in fiict, constructed a telescope 
for the University of Leon, and astounded the citizens by 
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slowing them the rings of Saturn ! " You are a most accom- 
plished man, Padre/' said I, glancing at his mechanical 
achievements. *' Juguetes^^^ playthings, mere playthings, re- 
S{)onded the Padre, with a complacent smile, which was 
intended to be depreciatory. In the third courtyard, next 
the church, grew a magnilicent mango tree. At its f«K>t a 
mozo had been digging, to extirpate some burrowing animal, 
and had thrown up a variety of human bones, and amongst 
them a skull. Its delicate pro|X)rtions attracted my atten- 
tion, and I steppinl aside and picked it up. 

** Ah, Padre, this is a woman's skull, a girFs skull, I am 
sure ! Parlre, how came it here T 

The Padre t<x)k it quickly from my hand, looked at it, 
and then gazed in an abstnicted, reflecting manner u|)on the 
spot which it had occupied. After a few moments' silence, 
he 8jx>ke, deliberately removing the earth from the eye 
sockets with his fon.»-fmger; 

"Ah, Sefior! she was very beautiful, this girl. She was 

the youngest daughter of Sefiora M ! Heaven rest her 

80ul I She died of the cholera in the year '37. Five thou- 
sand of our people died in four short months, Seflor! The 
SeQorita Inez! She was <mly sixteen years old, SeQor; but 
yet a woman, and U»autiful, very beautiful I'' 

And the Padre held the delicate skull U^fore him, as if it 
was clothed with llesh again, and he gaxed u|)on the smiling 
face onee more. 

** Very Ix^autiful," he S4)likMjuizeil. **She was amongnt 
the tirst ; there are live hundre<l buried in this very court, 
Sefior/' Siiiil the Padre rapidly, turning towanLi me, and 
crossing hims<*lf. ** Five thou.siind in four niontlis! in four 
short months!'* 

The e\pn'ssit»n of the old man's faa\ as the menit^rv of th<JiSi» 
four nn^hths eame ba«-k u{>on him. showed how terrible and 
ineftaeeabli' w«»rc the soi-nes whirh thev had wiIuivvmhI. *• She 
was very lx*autiful!" and the Padrt* platted the skull gently 
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in the earth again, laid the dehcate bones carefully around fl 
and with his naked hand scraped the loose earth above 
them. 

Tbe interior of the Eglesia del Recoleccion, which has a 
most elaborate facade, covered with shields on which are 
exhibited till the prominent devices of the church, was dark 
and gloomy. Tbe altar was a line one, and tbe Padre kept 
a lamp burning constantly before an image of the VLrgin, 
which looked spectral enough beneath its feeble rays. A 
number of pictures were suspended upon the waUs, among 
which were a variety of samta frying complacently u[)OQ 
gridirons, smiling from stakes of impalement, or sailing 
smoothly away amongst a swarm of baby angels and bodi- 
less cherub.*, to a most substantial looking heaven, elevateii 
only a few yards above tbe earth. We ascended into the 
tower by a series of rickety stairs, with gaps liere and there 
ranging from one to four steps, up which the prudent Padre 
did not e.'isay to go. From this tower we ohtainod a fine 
view, second only to that to be had from the top of the 
Cathedral, As we descended, a huge owl, which we had 
startled from his roost in some dark corner of the tower, 
nearly knocked us over in his flight. We returned through 
the Golgotha, to the grand reception or clock room, where 
the Padre showed us his plan for restoring the convent, in 
red and black ink, which required only a single thing to its 
realization, and that was precisely what the Padre did not 
know how to obtain, viz., money ! We nevertheleaa made 
him happy before leaving, by promising to write to the Uni- 
ted States, on hia behali^ to obtain a grand dock for his 
church, which should exhibit three dials, and strike the 
hours. " Con trea freotes!" repeated the Padre, calling after 
us as we passed down the street, " with three dials !" 

The Padre ultimately became my landlord. I hired a 
house of him, which he had himself designed and built, op- 
posite the old convento. It had a grand sala and two rooms 
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on the street, with quarters for the servantA, and a kitchen, 
arranged after the usual phin, — altogether one of the most 
desirable buildings in Leon. It Iiad before rented for six dol- 
lars per month, but as I was a particular friend of the Padre, 
I got it for nine. The Padre was really ashame^l to a^k that 
sum, but then he had written a relijrious pamphlet, which he 
wanted to publish, and I told him that I should be too happy 
to contribute to that laudable object, and that the house was 
worth twice the money, — which was pretty g^xnl, considering 
that the best house in Leon rt»ntod for but fourteen dollars 
per mouth. The Padre had achieved a ^nvat tritimph in 
painting the interior of this house. It wa-^ done in Iresco, in 
a style as novel as complicateJ, and with as many e(»l«»rs as 
could conveniently l>c eonnKjunded. But the Padre s ch*:f 
d^ceuvn- was the mcnayerie^ as we called it, ui>on the wall of 
the 8er\'ant.s' corridor. His motlels had K^en the li^jures of 
animals and objt?cts rt^pre.'^iited in the Child's First Primer, 
or illustrated alphal)et, a copy of which he must have ob- 
taimnl tn»m the I'liited States or Kngland, f«»r there \v:is the 
entire wries commencing ** A was an A|>e that ran alW his 
tail," down to " Z was a Zebra who came fmm the Cajn*," all 
depicti^l of large siz**, and in flaming ci»lors. This fact will 
perhaps sufficiently illustrate the state of decorative art in 
Nicaragua. 

The Pa<lrc had a nieec ('/'•/(irto,H)h skeptic!) who, with 
her mother, occupied a detaclic<l part of liis own lious«\ and 
over whom, as she wxs exece«lin.Ldy i»retty, he k^^pt m«»Mt 
rigorous watch. He gave out, for the lH?ne!it of gallant.*", 
that he wouhl sh(X)t the first who should l»e seen ar<»und the 
premis«»s, and n*ally kept a l«>a<leil musket for the pur|»*isi\ 
Tlie Padre was a man of his won!, and the thn^at w;is i-tfivt- 
ual in itsobjivt; the pdlantjt kept away. The I.x<t time I 
heanl from I/'on, a young American, fmm R«»stoij, was 
diplomati/iiig with the Padn* fir the hanil of his s<ibrinn : it 
went hanl to resign her to a heretic, but the Pa-ln* s h»Mri is 
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soft, and even roots yield to time. Bogtx}ii and Leon ; Mufl- 
sadiusetts and Nicaragua; the omen is au^ipiciotia and ^g- 

niflcaiit I 

I have elsewhere mentioned the name of the Vicario of the 
Bishopric, Don Desiderio de la Quadra, who was the first of 
the clergy to pay his respects to me, upon my arrival in Leon. 
lie wad then ill, and died on the -ith of October following. 
Hia funeral was conducted with great ceremony and solemni- 
ty. On the morning of the 5th, circulars, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, were directed to all the principal inhabit- 
ants, and left by a messenger bearing a silver cross shrouded 
in crape, from the Cathedral. 

" Al Sksor; 

" A laa seis do In tanie de oyer lia miierlo oueatro muy amado tio el Sr. 
Vicario Capitular y Apostolico, Presbitero Bcnericiwlo Dr. Don Jose De- 
uderio Quadra : su ladiiver aerk sepultado en 1a Santa Catedral Tgteaa 
do enti Ciudad, snliendn fl cTiticrra fi las cuatro de la tarde de lit cosa de 
su morada. SI U, se dignase hourarle con su asistencia, le serin muy re- 
cooocidos BUS mas ateatos aerridoros Q. B. S. M. 

Trinidad Qcadra. Mateo Matobqa. 

Ijeoa, Ociubre 5 de 1849. 

At the appointed hour we proceeded to the houso which 
the Vicar had occupied. It was a large building, furnished 
in the simplest manner, for the Vicar was a practical as well 
as professed follower of Christ, and was faithful to his vowb 
of poverty. All of his income, except the small sum neces- 
sary to supply his frugal wants, was devoted to charity. 
The courtyard and the corridor were already filled with peo- 
ple; and the clergy occupied the grand sala in which the 
corpse was lying. The ceremonies of the funeral had al- 
ready commenced, we could hear the chants and prayers, 
and see the wax lights, but the place was overcrowded, and 
we did not attempt to enter. After a while a passage was 
opened through the assemblage for the bearers of the dead, 
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X>recedcd and surrounded by priests, full robed and with un- 
covered beads. The people in the courtyard knelt, as the 
remains were carried by. In the street was a sort of car, 
covered with drapery, upon which the coq)se, dressed in ihe 
vicarial robes, was placed. Here another prayer was chant- 
ed ; and when it was concluded, the car, surroumU'd by the 
entire body of the clergy, and preceded by the empty eccle- 
siastical carriage, moved towards the Cathedral. All the 
officers of State, and a large number of the j)rincipal citizens, 
bearing wax candles, followed ; and then (?aine the mass of 
the people, without order, but silently and decently. The 
cortege stopped at each corner, where a prayer wits repeated 
in low recitative by the priests, who walked slowly around 
the car, and sprinkled the ground with holy water. The 
troops were drawn up with arms reversed, in the plaza, 
which the procession euti»red amidst the tolling of the muf- 
fled bells of the Cathedral. The IkxIv was ciirried up the 
main aisle, and placed u{)od an elevatetl platform, immcHJi- 
ately in front of the great altar, while the choir fille«l the 
vast building with the solemn tones of the chant for the 
dead. The light fell from the dome full upon the rigid face 
of the cor|)se, calm and cold as marble, surrounded by ear- 
nest groups, standing silently in the shailows of the lofty 
arches. An cxtemjK>re funeral orati«m wjis j»rnuuune<'<l by 
the Senor Preshitkuo Dean D. Rkmuk) Salazau, t»f the 
town of El Viejo. It was foundeil on the pa<s;ij/«' in the 
eleventh chapter of Leviticus, **^H^l santos, ponjue yo soy 
santo.*' **He ye holy, for I am holy/* and was given with 
goo<l oratorical effect and much feeling, an»l was altt»ijrther 
impressive and appn>priate. Its tenor w;is t«» >ho\v tii;il tiie 
decea'HHl, fnmi his oliservanec of the ro|ui>i:ion.s nf (JimI mul 
the church, was entitled to be reganleil ;lk a r^aml. The 
analvMS of what constitutes *'the Israrlitr itid«M'.l/' wi4S 
maile with great clearness and ekxiuenee, and in m»re pre- 
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tending countries tlmn those of Nicaragua, would Lave 
stamped its author as a niau of no ordinary abilities. 

" The true saint," said the speaker, " walks apart from the 
glittering road trodden by the proud and selfish world. His 
is the path in the valley of humility. He panta not for the 
glory of the soldier, or the iame of the statesman, the 
splendor of wealth, or the dignity of social position. Has 
ho talents? He consecrates them to our holy religion. Has he 
wealth ? It is a free offering at the feet of Charity. Has 
he a \ot\j lineage, and illustrious name ? He humbly sur- 
reuders them at the shrine of the Church. All this did the 
venerated dead ! He was a man who feared God, and ad- 
hated Rtaadftstly to InBMrTiae; inqmoxtbtble in ooadBat,. ■ 
fiutStfiil. BOQ, ft true taaai^ an .obedioiit. ''^■"w* , & man disa^ 
tanited in luB.Tieira and aodonir modeiate in 3m dagaa^ 
wionmplftiiiing in -idTBm^^ hnmfet^ in. pnmpaaty j pnkiftii 
i« llifl £ie, weiglicd, iu-the faftlaiwa^l^ ^M kftiaBt BtaDdnd <l 
the Holy Law, he is proved a saint I And now, amidst 1^ 
glorious array of sainta and martyrs, beyond the clouded 
atmosphere of earth, in the eternal sunshine of Divinity, 
dwells that pure and immortal spirit whose rejected tene- 
ment, cold and motionless, we have assembled to consign to 
the silent bouse appointed for all living. Our tears fall on 
the earth, but our smiles are reflected in Heaven !" 

Amongst the many epitaphs and fragmentary poetical trib- 
utes elicited by the death of this Vicar, the subjoined may 
be taken as a very fair example. With what has been pre- 
sented elsewhere, it will no doubt satisfy the reader that the 
tropical muse seldom rises to loiiy flights. 

EPITAFIO 
A la muerttdel mvyiUiatrt yventrabk Prtlado, et Setter PreMteroDr. 
Don Detidtrio de la Quadra, Vicario Capitidar d« ttia DiSati*. 
Despues de toatos anos dc Tirtud, 
El feudo p&g&s cubI mortal vivietite, 
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Para acercaros al trono Omnipot4;tite 
Dc aquel Dios de elerna heatitud : ' 

Alii, alli la inmcnsa multitud 
De Santos que te adoran reverentes, 
AbrieiKlo rani{K) a tu espiritu inocente, 
PoBen en tus nianos sonoro laud. 

Goza esa vida inmortal qiu^ te deseo 
Al nii:'nio tienipo que tu muertL> lloro ; 
Y niietitrad entre lo.** Justus y«) te veo, 

Disfruta cantando en alto coro 
Safirica corona p<jr trolio 
De Opalo una palina, una Silla de oro. 
I/eon, Octubre 5 de 1849. 

The funeral of the Vicar was far more solemn than any 
other which I witnessed in the country. In most instances 
the funeral ceremony ha8 few of those gloomy accessories 
which our customs prescribe iis no more than decorous. 
Youth, innocence, anil l>euuty, like ornaments on the brow of 
age, or on the withered limbs of deformity, ser\'e only to 
heighten the terrors of our grim conception of death, the 
gloomy and remorseless tyrant who gloats, fiend-like, over 
the victims of hi.^ skelettm arm. Theirs is a happier con- 
caption. Death mercifully relieves the infant fnmi the sor- 
rows and the <langers of life; and withers the n>se on th«» 
cheeks of vouth, that it may n^tain its bl(K)m and fra<^ranee 
in the more grnial atmosphere of Heaven. The tear of 
grief falls only for tlh»s«» whose li»ng contact with the worhl 
has effai^ed the sUimp of divinity, wh<»s<^ matured (utssions 
have cankered the hrart, and whost* misdinx^ted and)itioiL4 
have diverti'd the iispirations of the soul and the energies of 
the mind fn)m lieaven to earth, from the gram leu rs of Klrr- 
nitv to the frivolities t>f Time. 

The youngest daughter of tlu* Licen<*iado I), died and was 
buried in the latter jmrt o( CK't«»UT. Shi* w;l«< young, s^anv 
8ixte<*n, and th** idoli/^*il child of her j«in*nts. H«t funeral 
might liave U*en her bridal, in its total fn*odom fri>m out- 
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ward manifeatationa of p-ief. The procession formed befoK 
my wiadow. First were musicians playing a cheerful Btralo, 
and next tlie priests chaunting a song of triumph. AAer 
them, on the shoulders of young men, was borne a litter, 
covered with white satin and loaded with orange branches, 
amidst iVhich, dressed in white as for a festival, her head 
wreathed with pure white flowers, and holding in her hand« 
a silver cross, was the marble form of the dead girl. The 
bereaved parents, the sisters and relations of the deceased 
followed ; their eyes were tearless, and though the traces of 
sorrow were visible on their faces, yet over all there was an 
expre^ion of hope, and of faitii in the teachings of Him who 
has declared " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God." 

The fanerals'of inf;ints arc much the same. The body is 
btTariably dreosed in white, and covered vtUi flomn. tttrn 
flring roi^ta, and mosicdanfl playing lively lan, pmoede the 
corpse, and the parents and relatives follow. The rationale 
of this apparent want of feeling is to be found in the Komish 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, according to which the 
departed spirit being in heaven, there is more cause for hap- 
piness than grief. 

When an adult is dangerously ill, or dying, a priest is 
called, who goesfor the Viaticum. An altar is hastily erected 
in the sick chamber ; a crucifix is placed upon it, surrounded 
with lighted candles and flowers, a place being left for the 
Costodia, a vessel generally of gold and richly jewelled, con- 
taining the consecrated wafer. This is brought by a priest 
in a litter or carriage, surrounded by soldiers and boys bear- 
ing lighted candles, and preceded by music, — sometimes 
consisting only of a single violin. The people kneel as the 
proci.'ssion passes through the streets. Arrived at the sick 
chamber, the sacrament and the last rites of the church are 
administered to the dying one, whose friends^ gathering close 
around the bed, whisper "Jesus t« ampara," "Jesus te aui- 
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ilie," " Maria tc favoresca," — Jesus protect thee, Jesus help 
thee, Maria favor thee, — and then, when they 8upj>ose the 
final struggle transpiring, they ejaculate, "Jesus, Jesus, 
Ji^us!'' 

** Among the more refined inhabitant«»,'* says Mr. Crowe, 
in his interesting lHX)k on (iuateniala, (and the same practice 
is followed throughout the country.) ** after the cotrin, covcrkI 
with black velvet, has In^en removcMl from between the 
gigantic Ciindles which ciu^t a pale glare upon it in the sombre 
apartment, it is followe<l by a long train of friends on fo<jt, 
bearing lighted candles, to the church, and then to the ceme- 
tery. When the corpse hiis l)een finally dc|K)sited, the friends 
return slowly and in gr^mps to the house of mourning, where 
the chief mourner has remaine<l, an<l is now waiting to 
receive them in a large rw)m or hall, hung with black cloth, 
at one end of which he sits, siipjK)rte<l on his left or right by 
two near kinsmen or special friends. The visitors sit silently 
bi»fore him for a few minutes, on scats which an* plac»ed for 
them on either si<le of the nM>m, and having thus manifested 
their j>articipation in the grief of the family, they rist*, one 
after another, gently press the hand of the chief mourner, 
and, if they arc intimate friends, jK*rh;ips add a wonl or two 
of o^mdoh^ncv. Thev then retire, and are suecceded bv others 
in the same manner." ' 

There is, however, much that is n-piitrnant in the burial.*, 
particularlv a*< ]»raetis«*d in li«*«»n. Near m<»st of the towns 
is what is called the ('aiM|M) Santo, an encl<is«Hl con^ivnit***! 
oemet4Ty, in which tlie dcatl an* Imried U|m>u the payment of 
a small sum, which is .hvot«'d to keeping the grounds in 
onler. * Hut in Leon the practiee of burying in the cliureh«»s 
has always prevaih-d. and i** ]ier|H'tuat«d thri)Ugh the infiu- 
ence of the pri»>t-i. who d«Tiv»' a i*<>n>i«lerable iW from each 
burial. The con^ .pn no- is, that the gnmnii within and 

* <}(i<ip<4 in Contnd Amcncm, p. 373. 
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around the churches has become (if the term is admissible) 
saturated with the dead. The burials are made according to 
the amount paid to the church, for fix)m ten to twenty-five 
years, at the end of which time the bones, with the earth 
around them, are removed and sold to the manufacturers of 
nitre ! The government has opposed the entire practice for 
many years, and during the period of the cholera prohibited it. 
But the instability of affairs in the country has been such, 
that the authorities have hesitated to provoke the hostility of 
the entire priesthood by putting a peremptory end to the 
practice. Coffins are rarely used. The corpse is placed at the 
bottom of the grave, the earth rudely thrown in, and beaten 
hard with heavy rammers, with a degree of indiflference, not 
to say brutality, which is really shocking, and which I never 
permitted myself to witness a second time. 

Amongst the sources of revenue to which the priesthood 
has adhered with greatest tenacity, and the gradual abolition 
of which is one of the leading measures of the Government 
policy of Nicaragua, is what is called the captUania^ or lien 
on property, conveyed to the priests by proprietors at their 
death, to secure certain masses or other priestly interpositions 
on behalf of their souls, or conveyed to churches for the 
same laudable objects. Thus Don Fulauo finding his end 
a])proaching, gives to his ])riest a lien of twenty dollars a 
year on his estate, in consideration of which a certain num- 
ber of masses shall be said for him annually. Next year the 
Dona Fulauo dies, and, not to be outdone in piety, she 
secures to her favorite church another animal sum to be 
invested in " villainous salt])etre" for the glorification of her 
})rotecting Santa, and the benefit of her own "alma." tit will 
readily be seen that the continuance of this process through 
a series of years must, in the end, seriously embarrass the 
real estate of the country, and prove an effectual check to 
the irn})roveinent of that species of property. Thus the most 
desirable portions of Leon, once covered with squares of 
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ptlacefl, are now waste and unoccu{)ied, in consequence of 
the accumulation of the capi*llanias, which exceed in amount 
the market value of the ground. 

Durin<r my stay in I^on, and in spite of the opposition of 
those interested in maintiiining them, the Lc»gislative Cham- 
bers decreed the abolition of ten {)ercfnt. of the capt'lhuiijus, 
excepting those dediciited to etlucatioiial purpt»st's. Pre- 
viously, I believe, lifteen {>or cvnt. liad ln'cn appropriatrd l»y 
the Government, and offered C»r commutation at a nominal 
sum. The entire extinction ui the ca|)cl]anias, and the 
release of the {)n)perty which they have so long biirtlu*ned 
and rendere<l valueless, will l>e the ultimate and happy 
result of these advancers. 

I have siiid that the masses of the people still cherish 
aomething of their original religious bigotry. It is, never- 
theless, fust giving way to more lil)eral sentiments, and no 
olijection is made to foreigners on the score of religii.»n, so 
long as they preserve a decent resjH»ct for the cen»moniea of 
the church, and do not outrage the prejudictM which educa- 
tion and custom have crt»ate<l, and whirh are nomon* numer- 
ous nor stronger than with ns. although they have a s<>me- 
what diff«T<*nt dir«Ttion. That tlirre Is murh of ignorance 
and SMjH*rstition amongst tlie jM'ople, is unt*ortunat«*ly trut*; 
nor is the Wici at all .sur|»ri>ing, in consi*lf ration of their 
anteci'dt'iits, and thr rircunistancrs under wliivh th«*v iiave 
been phiced. 

It is sonnnvhat ditVu-ult to as<'frtuin li»»\v far the failh «»f 
the Ix'tter classes in papal infallibility, antl oihrr matt«-rs to 
which an apparent entin* deferrnce is a. sordid, hmIIv rx- 
tends.* We can hardly ♦'on^'^'ive that the following anti«piut<^i 

'An Kni:li-h l*ri»t«"»tajjt Mi-wiMUAry, .Mr. K. Crow*-, hIimwh* t-tj|!>Ii>hf<t 
in UuAtftiinU t'tir •oim* vrar«, tm'il drivon out \*t tlif *»'r\:l«' 'lorrrntiniit. 

• • T 

ha« r««-i*iit!T pulitt-liiil a wurk vutitlt^l th<* "Cninprl in CV*ntraJ Amfnrm.** 
in whii li hi* ohirrv*"* : 

*'Of l)k«* tact tli«( nitiUfUty 1ia« "prfsiil rxt«-n«i\«'ly in CVnuai 
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indulgciice Bhould be posted ui>oq uvery door in the bouses 
of the moat intelligent familes, except Id politic conformity 
to prej udicea, not sliared by tlioae families themselves, but 
wliioh they do not care to oppose. Yet it met my eye 
almost everywhere, in the houaea alike of the rich and the 
poor, of the Indian and the Cabellero : — 



ALABADO SEA EL 
S ANTIS IMO 

SACRAMENTO 
DEL ALTAR! 

Nuestro Santlsimo Padre Paulo V. de Tellz memorin, en ea BuU <le 
IT. lie Abril despachada en Roms del aBo del 8eBor de 1612, Mint9- 

dii indulg^ncia plenwia, y remision de la tercera parte Jc Ins ptca- 
dos, a cualquicra persona que eii su cusii tuviere escriU) dondeaii 
puodtt If-T pg" LA ANTERIOR JAOtTLAToRiA j _^31 y la misma indul- 
geocia pteoaria, todas las veces quo lo leycren. j el que no supiere 
ler, seoerire el eswrvW. 

Copiailo del original de induifitnna». 



and particularly so amongst the very classes upon which Romanism had 
formerly the strongest hold, there can be no doubL It is proved by the 
almost total abandonment of the outward observances of Popery by the 
better educated amongst the Ladinos, and, in spite of their political t«D- 
dencies, by tie whites and pure Creoles also. With tie exception of the 
more weak amongst tie women and children, scarcely any of these classes 
are now to be seen attending mas^ or confession, and other requirements 
•re generally neglected by them. Numbers of infidel books are to be 
fonnd in the libraries, and in the hands of all elns>>es and sexes. So 
strongly are the minds of these clossea imbued with deistlcal and atheis- 
ticd notions, that it becomes apparent, and Is unblushingly avowed in 
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PRAI8B BE TO THE 
MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF TUK ALTAR I 

"Our most holy Father Paul V. of happy memory, in \m Bull from 
Borne, April 17, in the year of our Lord IG12, coucedeU plenary indulg- 
ence and remission of the third jwirt of his hiiw to whoever >hould 
write in hia hou?«4» where it might be rea<l J^r"TiiE I'RECKDINO ejai i'la- 
Tiojt^,^H; and the same plenary indul^*nce evt-ry time hi* should n-ad it. 
or if he flhould not be able to read, evfrv time he ithould venerate the 

m 

writinjr," L e., look upon it with veneration. 

** l^ndito J ttlabado sea el Santo Sacrainrnto del Altar," 
Blessed and praised be the holy Sucninient of the Altar, is 
the common ejaculation of the servant who in the evening, 
first brings lighted candles into the occujned rooms of the 
varioiLs house's. It is uttered mechaniciilly, in a drawling, 
nasal tone, and was formerly always res|)onded to by the 
members of the family; but like many other customs, the 
latter part of the practice has now l>ecomc obsoU*te. The 
recipient of a favor a<'knowlcdges it by ** l)ios se lo pague," 
God repay you; if an engagement is made, it is with the 
qualification, **si Dios quien*," if God wills; and when a 
bond i« enten'<i into, it is always with the n^Tvation, *• Pri- 
men^ Dios,'' i. e., if my first duty t4» (ioii will |>crmit. The 
" hightT law'* is always n'cogniz«Ml, in form if not in spirit. 

gf*neral «imviTs;itinii. Nay, «<>nie of the more candid amon^ ih«* pri«»*t8 

OtX'Ulv «*'»|HH1«*«' thf*«' IH»'I« »!»'». - p. *J'>7. 

S«im«*«»f thi' pTii*-it'<. thi-* a'lthor add^ ridiiulo th«» pn*t«*nd«'«l authority 
of the IN»IH*. an«l n'j«»io» at tlu* «*mam'i{»atii»n •>f th«» j»«»iipl«« fftii th#» 
Cljnn*h <»f KiiThi*. Mr. Trow** n-jouNH al.*i». at thf «n<fi'i4 nf iti;'pi«*lity 
over R>imani<«ni, a-* hkidy ti»r«'<ult m phmI. *'Th«* « hani;»» frutn 1' 'iH-ry. 
or anv ««!li#T aJ»ttl«»«ri»U'* •«V'»t»*m. " h»* wnt«"«, •■ t«i th«' • tif;r»' ri !»«•';..;, .: ri— 
▼raU*«i ri'litfi'Mi. i< mw whwh Udu*v«T«* in Ihviin' I^■^« U!;«'Ji !ti.i\ • " \v '1. 
i»aTt*l.iit :••!», if tlM'V Im« pri>|kar«'<l !•• taki* a<lvantap- *•( :t.r»r .? !■ • i^ up 
prt-juliii"* «»f i"du<iiti«iii, If.id- to tlmuvflit And \u\ i.ry. ,i!,.| .. ■ • -. 
to a «:n««Ti» and iMrnf-'l *•»*:* h aft»'r truth!" 



. •• * 
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" Dios sobre todos," God over all, is the commonest of pro- 
verbs. 

The public Penitencia-s, or Penances, affi>rd Btrikiitg 
iUustrationa of the strength of the popular superstitiona, and 
of the priestly influence. I witnessed one of these, shortly 
after my arrival in Leon. It consisted of a long procession 
of men and boys, one or two hundred in number, barefooted 
and stripped to the waist, their heads and iaces covered with 
veils so as to prevent recognition, who marched through the 
public streets, from one church to another, flagellating 
themselves with raw hide thongs. They were preceded by 
a life-size 6gure of Christ on the cross, a seore of musicians, 
and a crowd of phesta and women, (all of the latter barefoot- 
ed and some bearing heavy crosses on their shoulders,) who 
chanted prayers, while the penitents beat time with the 
thongs over their own shoulders. Each one carried a little 
cross before him in his hand, with his head bent forward as if 
in earnest contemplation of the sacred symbol. It was aein- 
gular spectacle j for there were black bodies, and brown, and 
white bodies, and yellow, and the sharp strokes of the thongs 
in the pauses of the slow and mournful music, fairly made 
the flesh of the spectator creep. There was, however, no spe- 
cial occasion for sympathy, for each penitent had it in his 
power to graduate the force of his own blows to his own 
notions of the enormity of his moral offences. Some laid it 
on gently, — moderate sinners I— merely as a matter of form ; 
but there were others who punished themselves lustily, and 
drew blood from their quivering flesh at every blow, which 
ran down to their very heels, and purpled the ground where 
they trod. 

It seems almost incredible that these heatheni<h practices, 
only one remove from human sacrifices, should yet be perpet- 
uated amongst nations claiming to be civilized. Still, when 
we reflect that fasts and other mortifications of the body are 
prescribed by the rituals of our own churches, and pro- 
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dmimed from the executive chair of our own nation, we 
ought not to be surprised at any manifestation of human 
foHy, or wonder that the |K>puhir conception of God is not yet 
purified from the horrible and detestable features with which 
it was invested in the darkest agt»s of the world, and in the 
most debase<l 8tagi*8 of the human mind. The U'licf that 
the all-go<xl and ominipotent Kuler of the Universe i*an \*e 
pleased with the self-inllicted punishment of his creatures, 
whether it be through fiu^tiug or fla^^'llation, differs in no re- 
spect from that which actuates the frantic Hindoo, wlio pros- 
trates himself before the crushing wheels of Jagj^enatli, or 
that inflamed the \)Oot Mexican, who ofteriHl his willing 
breast to the knife of the Aztec prit*st, that his palpitating 
heart might bathe the lips of tlie idol which was the visible 
representiition of hLs wmguinary Gixl! 

There were other Pcnitcncias, not public, but which were 
perhaps more severe. A hundre<l or mon^ of the |H»nitents 
are sometimes locked within a ehundi, when^ thev nMnain for 
nine days, 8le<*{>ing but f »ur hours out of tht» twentv-fi»ur, 
and eating but once in that j>eri<Ml. The rest (»f the time is 
divided Initwecn the various ceremonies prescriU'd by the 
rigid rules of tlu* jxMiitencia, ujm)u their kn»»es, or i»n»ne on 
the rough fl<K>r of tlie dark churi'h in which tliey are con- 
fined. While I resided near the Kirlesia <le la Mcn-ed, one 
of these |K?nitenci;uH t<H)k plac<», and I w:is .'-«'veral times 
awakened in the <lead of night by the wailiuL^ of the |H*ni- 
t€*nts, mingling harshly with the low and 4'heerl'ul nicNMlit»« 
of that Nature which harmoniz«»s with its ^:n'at .\iith«»r, atid 
iijx>n w host* laws kingcnifl and priestcraft, tli<* world «»\er, 
and in everv aL'c. have waited a constant ami fno^t unnatural 
and uidiolv war. Th«' horrible do<*trine of oriirmal mi.. ;ind 
the ef!ica»*v of austerities, |H»naiuvs, and ininiolation^, parts 
of otic system, find the hot evident'*' of their truth m the 
fact of th«*ir existence amongst men I I saw tlM- ••ntloH'iists 
when they came out of the church, juile, hagganl. ariii tilthy ; 
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some, in fact, so exhausted that ihej could not walk without 
assistance, and wbo totVered from the scenes of their debase- 
ment to beds of sickness and death. • 

Very uovel penances are sometimes prescribed by the 
priests by way of atonement for individual iniquities. The 
Padre Cartina was particularly ingenious and happy in im- 
posing them. Lazy fellows and ix>n vivants, to whom he 
thought exercise and fasting would prove beneficial, he sent 
bare-footed and alone to El Viejo, or some place at a distance, 
under the restriction to speak to no human being on the 
way, nor to eat, nor yet to sleep, until their return. A 
heavy stone, rough and angular, had sometimes to be carried 
on the naked shoulders of the penilent, or a cross of heavy 
wood, according to the more or leas heinous nature of the 
poor devil's offences. Carpentera, masons, and all other 
valuable sinners, whose labor could be turned to good ac- 
count, the Padre set to work in repaiijng or improving his 
chun.'h .niid the buildings attached to it, and never f;uled to 
put the gotid workmen " well in for it." Occasionally he 
got hold of a stupid fellow who failed to perform a profitable 
day's labor. In such cases the Padre had a whip, made of 
the skin of the dante, or tapir, which he scrupled not to apply 
to the delinquent's back, for the benefit of his soul, and the 
acceleration of the particular job in hand. And it is report- 
ed that these applications are sometimes accompanied with 
terms more forcible than complimentary ; but I don't vouch 
for the truth of that. 

For one or two months during my stay in Leon, the Padre 
had under his surveillance a priest, suspended for licentious 
conduct, with whom he was extremely rigorous. I was an 
accidentiil witness of his severity on one occasion, when the 
Host was passing. The suspended Padre, in common with 
all the people, came to the door, but instead of bending like 
the rest on the hard threshold, he knelt comfortably in a 
sofl-bottomed chair. The indignant monk saw the dodge. 
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and rising hastily, with a vigorous blow of his foot knocked 
the chair from underneath the deUnquent, who came down 
with a force which must have jarred every bone in his sinful 
body. The course of fasting and prayer through which that 
priest was "put" by the Pa<lre Cartine, if rei)ort speaks true, — 
midnight vigils, and noonday mtuises, — would have reformed 
Silenus, and made a s^iint of Bucchiu^. 

Nicaragua and Costa Ricii to^^ethcr constitute a Dioi-oss of 
a very ancient date. It was organ izt-d as early lus ir)2r>. For 
the jHsriod intervening between 18.S2 and l>>4i>, the Hishoj/s 
chair was vacant; but in the latter year I>on (iKohi;e Vitk- 
BI Y Ungo, once Secretiirv of State of (.Juatemala, and sub- 
sequently Bishop of San Sidvador, received the ap|K>intnient, 
and is now in dischar<re (»f its functions. I have alreadv 
deflcril>e<I him ils a man of great intelligence, and polished 
manners. lie has travelled mueh, and never fails to leave a 
favorable impression on the minds of foreigners. Vet in the 
country he is accounted an intrifjnitO\ and ihn'S not seem to 
enjoy the full eontidenee of the leading inhabiUiiits, who 
nevertheless treat him with all res|»ectand courtesy. While 
Bishop of San Salvador, he is sjii*l to have taken an undue 
interest in {>olitieal aiVairs, and this was the eaus4' of his de- 
position fn>m that dioeess; for the {HM»ple <>f San Salvador 
are quite as lilnTal in ri'liLM^n as |H>liiies, an«I will toh-rate no 
interf«*renee in imhlie all'airs bv the eler>rv, as Mit-h. Thev 
nev<Ttheh\ss euiKHMle to tlnMu the Utmost latitutle iis individu- 
als, and \vhil(> making no tUstinetions in their favt»r. make 
none atrainst them. 

In resjKrt to Kdu<*atiMn. Ixith amonir>t the «KTgv and the 
pt»oplr of NiearaL'Uii, little nefil Im* ."^aid, e\e.'|.t th.it the 
standard is exeeedintdy i<»w. I sjwir** inyM»lf thf jMihlul ne- 
et^S'^itv t»f writinir u|M>!i (fi«* ^ul•i^•t•t. l»y tran«*ia*in_' ?!»•• I ►!I'»',v- 
ing impartial piLvH:itj»»s fr«»m a privat*' le!t«T on tii:> j-ouit, 
a<ldr»*sx'd to ine bv on«* «•!' th«* U"*t iiitornt-d an.l patri^tir 
citi7>«*ns of I>eon. A knt»w'u*<lireof their own d»'tieiene.ii*s and 
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wants, by any people, is indl^irenaable to secure a remedy; 
and the fiict that sonae of the best men in Kicaragua are 
looking the evils of ignorance full in the face, is one of the 
best signa in the horoscope of the country. 

" Education in Nicaragua," says my correspondent, " is 
generally much neglected ; pnrtioularly in the departmenis 
of Cbontales and Segovia, where tliere are some towns iritli- 
out a single teacher of any grade. Here the elements of edu- 
cation are only taught, if taught at all, by the fathers of 
families to their children, in the evening before going to bed; 
but this instruction seldom reaches beyond learning ihera to 
repeat their cateohism. In these places, as also in souic 
others where there are teachera, it is a common thing for 
parents to send their children to the house of some poor 
neighbor, where they are taught the catechism, and to make 
certain pot-hooks, called writing. Those apologies for teach- 
ers have no recompense beyond an occasional small present. 
The motle adopted by them is lo repeal, iht? lesson once or 
twice viva voce, with the children ; and their principal occu- 
pation consists in permittting the latter to do what they 
please, and in assisting them in doing it ! 

"In the towns where there are teachers, there are seldom 
more than one or two public schools; in the larger places 
there are, perhaps, a few more, but unfortunately all of pretty 
nearly the same character with those above described. In 
these schools are taught only the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, reading and writing ; nor is this done in accord- 
ance with any good system, but generally by a process which 
is little better than a burlesque. The lesson is repeated after 
the master, simultaneously by the whole school, and it is 
difficult to say which shouts loudest, the master or the 
scholars; but it is always easy to'tell the proximity of a 
schoolhouse, from the noise. The localities of these schools 
are generally bad and filthy, as ia also the clothing of the 
scholars, which often consists of nothing more than a shirt 
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In some of the towns, as Masaya, Managua, and Chinandega, 
the public schools are filled to overflowing, and as each one 
has no more than a single teacher, he can only bestow a very 
guperticial attention upon the individual scholars. In these 
towns there are also some higher schools, in which Latin is 
t uight, after the old method, painful alike to teacher and 
student, and generally with no result excc»pt the knowledge 
that Seilor Fulano hiis studied this language for so many 
years I There are also, in these towns, [>hantom classes in 
what is called Philosophy, th« extent of whose acquirements 
consists in studying badly, and understanding worse, some 
paragraphs in Lugdunensis. 

''Besides their public schools, both Graiuula and Leon 
have each a University. That of Leon Is oldest, having 
been founded in the year 167'). 

**In these Universities are taught the following branches: 
Latin ami Spanish Grammar, Philosophy, Civil and Cancmi- 
cal Ijaw, and Theology. I^ilely a class in Knglish has been 
organized in that of Ijcon ; and a class in lx>th Knglish and 
Frc*nch in that of Cinmada. (.)f Matheinntics and other cog. 
nate branches nothing is taught, nor sc;ircely anything 
known. The authority in Spanish is Alemany ; in liatin, 
Nebrisa; in l*hil«)Sophy, Lugdunensis; in Civil Iawv, Salas; 
in Canonical I^iw, Devoti ; in TlKH>logy, I^irrai^a. The time 
devote<l to thes<» stu<lies is, to Spanish, (iranunar, and I^itin, 
two vears an«l a half; to PhiK)so|»hv, two vears; Civil and 
Canonical I*:iw, anil The<>logy, thrre years. But many have 
not the patieiKv in go through the pn'S^TJU'd time, and l«'a|>- 
ing over thest» various bmnchcs of study, su<'ov<l in siH'uring 
their titles. There are priesU, in onlers, \iho have never so 
much iv^ read the Pa<ln* I^jirmga! 

** In onler to obtain tl»e degree's and s^^'ure the Ulss«'1, it is 
not nec«'ssary to kii<»w much ; it is enou;rii to luive a p'ueral 
idea or two, to stand well with th«» protess4.rs, be able to 
pay the fi^es punctually, to spread a good table of refresh- 
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ments, and to tave a blazing display of fireworks. I have 
known instances in which the candidate did not answer well 
more than a single question, and yet obtained unanimously 
the degree which he sought. There are more Bachelors than 
men; Doctors swarm every where ; and there are faniiliea of 
wealth and influence in which the tassel goes (practically) by 
descent ! 

" The professors of Languages and Civil Law in 1850, in 
Leon, were very good ; but the professor in the latter depart- 
ment, occupied with other matters, has permitted his place 
to be very poorly filled by certain Bachelors. In fact, all the 
professors do but little ; principally because their salaries are 
insignificant in amount, seldom exceeding $200 per annum. 
Their lectures are got through with very rapidly, rarely 
occupying more than an hour each, and are scarcely ever 
illustrated, or enforced by examples in point, 

" Concerning the University of Granada, I am not well 
informed, but it is doubtless on about the same footing with 
that of Leon; or, if any comparison may be instituted, some- 
thing worse. 

" To the defects in the system of Education in Nicaragua 
is to be ascribed, in great part, the troubles with which the 
State has been afflicted. There is nothing practical in the 
lessons which are taught in the schools ; the studies are all 
abstract, and the fixedness of character and liberality of 
views which follow from a knowledge of the present condi- 
tion and relations of the world, an understanding of modern 
sciences, Geography, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mathematics, 
Engineering, etc., etc., are never attained. The men of 
education, so called, are therefore mere creatures of circnm- 
stances and impulses, in common with the most ignorant 
portion of the population, and fully as vacillating in their 
ideas. Their education is just suiBcient to give them power 
to do mischief, instead performing the legitimate office of 
truly comprehensive acquirements, that of a balance-wheel. 
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What may bo called the moral effi*«;t of an education, that 
which contributes to form the character of the man and 
mould it upon a just model, is wanting in the system, or 
rather no-system, not only of Nicaragua, but of all the other 
Spanish American States. 

" In Nicaragua, therefore, in the al)sence of teachers, 
methrxls, b<x>ks, instrument**, and of nearly all the elements 
of teaching, there is nothing whicih can proj>erly Ik? called 
education.* Not because there an* no latent capacities or 
dispositions for learning amongst the ]>eop1e ; nor do I mean 
to say tliat there is a total absi»nct» of really cultivated and 
well-educated men. On the contrary, there a numUT who 
have had opportunities of aopiiring educiition through the 
assistance of private teachers, or who have perfecte<l them- 
selves abroad; but these an* lost in the mass of ignorance 
and shallow acquirements which surround them. 

"In licon, I may add, tlien^ are ten or a dozen schools, in 
some of which there is an average daily attendance of two 
hundre<l scholars. The higlK-st pay of teachers is ten dollars 
per month." 

But notwithstanding the genend deficiency iu education, 
and the means of acquiring it, there exists a most laudable 

• **'ni<» book* employotl." j»ayfl Mr. Crow<\ **U*siJe^ the plo<»iny charac- 
ter of th«Mr cunttMit*, are in bulk Mullicient t*) dii^courap' t)u» iinni cntiT* 
pn«ing child. Thoy aro four or fivi* in iiuiiiUt, coiiHi^tin^ of h»'avy vol- 
umes, whirh makv an antique c<»II«"<'ti«»n. heavy and dry enou'.:h l»» di%» 
courafre atlulH. Kir**t * I^ Cartilla.' r«tntainini^ th«' alplialn't, tliv forni* of 
prayer, and th«* emnniandinontA ofth*' Church, with no att«*(npt at irmda- 
tion. Tlie ?««-«^»n«l, *Kl Canon,* thi* third. Kl CaU*in"*Mi«»/ and !Mijr?l». ' Kl 
Raniillet**.' All tht"»*\ whi«*h are niu«h larij«'r th;in thf tirHt. i-ohLiu tii,-,>- 
lopcal dfrinitii'iM, diu'»*'»t'H»f thn'trin«-«. «rtMtl«*, h^ly l«*i^'tid^. and •!••.•■• onal 
fonnula.4. a-idnn^rd ti.» th«' Vjr^nn and tin* Saint-*. Tltr<»'i?l» »'\*'.\ >>:.*' of 
tbc*9e the uidi.ippv •vhi»liir i* iltH»mi-t'. t<» \v.i»Ii* frnrn U'-jsntiinj t.» . •: ! and 
SO d«^*p ii hn av»Tsi»in t.i thf ta-k. and •" irr**."*! :< th** trsiriipli \\:,»"n a 
child haA oven.xMue nn»» tif* th***** Mhita*-!i»* to h:* proijrr*! tiiat lh«' vvi-nt is 
ACtUAlly cidebratod in hi« I'auuly by rea.*(in^*. ->p. '^^7. 
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ambition lo secure its benefits. The Stales of Nicaragua, San 
Salvador, aiid Costa liica, offer the largest encouragemeDt to 
the establishment of achools of every grade. Under the old 
Confederation, during the dominance of the Liberals, the 
moal eflective means were adopted to educate the people. 
The officers of the army and the aiibordinatea of the Govern- 
ment, when not occupied with the immediate duties of iheir 
Stations, opened free schools iu the barracks of the soldiery, 
in the offit-es of customs, and the rooms of the general and 
local courts. The house of the National GovernmeDt, at 
the close of office hours, became an academy. But the sjts- 
tem of educatioci, as all the other plans of improvcmeut 
originating witli tlie Liborals, were suspended during the 
disturbanees created by the Serviles, and overthrown when- 
ever and wherever the latter attained ascendancy. In the 
new career now opening before Central America, the subject 
of education claims and no doubt will receive the first atten- 
tion of the respective States. But nothing bciiHlcia! can be 
done without a complete abandonment of the old systems of 
teaching — old authorities and books, and the substitution of 
others adapted to the age, and the state of general knowledge 
amongst civilized nations. If creeds and catechisms are stiU 
required, let them be assigned their proper time and place ; 
they constitute no part of an education, and are dulling and 
oppressing in their influences on the youthful mind. The 
sooner this fact is not only understood, but acted upon, in 
Central America, the better for its people. 
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Tlirr TO THl CAPITAL CTTT, MAHAOUA — LEGIfLATITl AflSIlfBLT; HOW TO 
PKOCrRK A QrORUM — EXECCTITE MESSAGE — RATiriCATIO!! OF TREATY WITH 
THE CNITED fTTATES — AHTIQCmES — LAKE OF Kill A PA — HUERTA8 — DITIDIHO 
BDOB — TRACES OF TOLCAMIO ACTION — HACIEMDA DE OAJCADO— A!t EXTKH- 
BIVB PROSPECT — EXTINCT CRATER — AUCIEKT PAINTIXOS 0!f THE CLIFFS — 
STMBOUCAL FEATHERED 8ERPEKT — A NATURAL TEMPLE — SCPRRSTITIOSCS OF 
THE IVDIAX8 — SALT LAKE — LAOUVA DB LAS LAVADORAS — A COURIER — THRO 
MONTHS LATER FROM HOME — THE SHORE OF LAKE MANAOrA — ABORIOIXAL 
nSHERIES — AlfCIEifT CARVIKO — POPfLATION OF MANAGUA — RESOCRCXB OP 
SCRROUNDINO COrSITRT — COFFEE — INHARITAiCTS — TI9IT TIPITAPA — SUXRIBI 
OH THE LAKE — HOT SPRINGS — Ol*TLET OF LAKE — MUD AND ALUOATORS — 
DRT CHAHNEL — TILLAGE OF TIPITAPA — SURLT HOOT — SALTO DB TIPITAPA 

HOT SPRINGS AGAIN — STOKE BRIDGE — FACE OF THE COUNTRY — NICARAGUA 

OS BR AXIL WOOD— ESTATE OF PAM^UIEL — PRACTICAL COMMUNISM — MATA- 
FALO OR KILL-TREE — LANDING AND ESTKRO OF PASQUIEL OR PANALuYA — 
■BTTRN — DEPTH OF LAKE MANAGUA— COMMUNICATION BTTWEEN THE TWO 
LAKES — POPULAR ERRORS. 

Althouh Leon is ck facto the scat of the Nicaraguan 
Government, yet the framers of the existing constitution of 
the State, in view of the rivalry an«ljeal<»usy whirh exist be- 
tween theciti(»8of (tninaila antl Ixron, and in order to relieve 
the Legiitlative A8s<»inhly from the overawing ]M>IiticaI iiiHu- 
enoe of the latter, designates! the city of Managua ilh the place 
of itn mwting. The choice was in many n'S|Hvts a gi>od 
one; Managua is not only central a*« reganls |M>sition, hut 
its inhabitants are dii¥tinguishe<l for their attachment to **law 
and onler," and their deference t*) <*onstitulcd g«>vernment. 

The task of glutting together the memUTS of th«* Asaem* 
blj, which is comprined of a House of Deputies and a Sen* 
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ate, is not an easy one. The attractions of the city of Mana* 
gua are not great: the pay is only a dollar and a half per 
diem, and such is the precarious condition of the Treasury, 
thai this amall sum is not always secure. Nor are there any 
profitable contracts to be obtained for frienda, with contin- 
gent reversions to incorruptible members; no mileage to 
speak of; in fact, few if any of those inducements to patriotic 
zeal which make our citizens so ambitious of seats in the 
National Congress. As a consequence, it is usually neceasair, 
in order to secure u constitutional quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, to announce beforehand that a sufficient 
8uni for the payment of members is actually in the Treasury, 
and will be reserved for that express purpose. But even 
this is not always suiBcient, and the Government has several 
times come to a stand still for want of a quorum. An in- 
stance of this kind occurred during the administration of 
Gen. Guerrero, who found himself for a week in Managua, 
with iiis oablnL't oflii^.-rs nround him, but utterly unaWe to 
act. The Assembly lacked two of a quorum, and precisely, 
that number of members, elected from the city of Leon, 
were absent. They were the Licenciado Z., and the Doctor 
of Medicine J,, men of mark in the country, bnt for a variety 
of reasons not then desirous of committing themselves on the 
measures of public policy which were to be brought before 
the Chambers, The Director wrote to them, stating the con- 
dition of the Assembly, and soliciting their immediate attend- 
ance. The lawyer excused himself on the ground of illness, 
and the doctor, because he had no horse, nor money for his 
expenses. But they mistook their man ; in a few minut«s 
after their replies were received, the General had despatched 
two officers of the National Guard to Leon, and before day- 
light the next morning the Licenciado waa politely waited 
upon by one of them, attended by a file of soldiers, and in- 
formed that there was au-ox cart at the door, with a good 
bed of straw, in which the aoldiers would carefully lift him, 
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Hid where he would find the amiv doctor, to administer to 
hid necessities during his journey to Managua. The Licen* 
ciado expostulated, but the officer looked at his watch and 
coolly obser\'ed that the cart must start in precisely three 
minutes, and dead or alive the Liceneiado must go. The 
dcM-tor was waited upon in like manner, with the information 
th'it the Director had sent his own horse lor his accoinnuHla- 
tion, and four rials (half a dollar) for his expenses, and that 
he had five minutes wherein to prepare himself for the ex- 
cursion I It is needless to add that the lawyer was suddenly 
cured, and that l)Oth he and the di'lin<pient doctor duly 
filled out the quorum at Mana^nia. They each tell the story 
now as an exceedingly good joke, but the Genenil avers that 
at the time of their api)eanince in their seats, their manners 
au<l tem|)er were far from angelic 

The Ix'gislative Assembly had been called to meet on the 
15th of September, to act on the treaty just negotiated with 
the United Stat4*s, and on the carnal contract which hml berni 
conceded to ccTtJiin American eitiz<Mis, under the conditional 
gmiranty of their government. The Iiojkts of the jR»ople 
Were much elevated, from the nature of the subjects to be 
brought before the Assembly, and it was thi)Ught that the 
constitutional <piorum would U; got together at the time 
ap{K»inted, without resort to any extnionlinary meiisures for 
the purj>ose of st^'uring it. It w:ts not, howt'ver, until the 
19th that we rect'ived official inforniati«»n t>f the t>rganiza- 
tion of the ChamlxTs, and we h>st n<» time in pnKHvding to 
Managua, wh«Tc Pedn) Hlaneo had long b«*fon» ret^'ived 
onlers to prepare a house for our ree«'[»tion, ami to utlopt 
effi<'i'*nt measures tor the extirpation t»f "las |»ulg:is.** Wo 
let) I.<»on on tin* art«*rnoon of onctliiv, and n'ju^hfd Managua 
duriiiir the f*»pn«»<»ii nf thi* next. lK»n P«»lr«» had n»'wlv 
whiti-wa^hrl u h«»u-f, o«-rupying th«* *' »"«i|'iina/' or t*orner 
Op|H»Mte his «»\vii, and iii*-tallf«l a t*onplf of s^TvanU, in an- 
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ticipation of our arrival. So we were at once comfortnUy 

provided for. 

The address, or message, of the Director had been deliv- 
ered in joint meeting of the two Iloiises on the morning of 
our arrival, and e^erytliing was going on smoothly and har- 
moniooHly in the Assembly. It was, according to custom, 
delivered in person, to the two Houses in convention, and 
responded to by the President of the Senate, The subjoined 
pa&'Uiges from both the address and reply, for reasons already 
given, will prove of interest. The Director, Seflor Ra- 
niHEz aaid: 

_ " I oxp^rivnua iha liidiest emotions of joy in witn««siQg once more 

tile UDLon of the represeniuives of the Nicaraguin people, iJU-r the terri- 
ble t«mp(«t wliich hu passed over the country, and whicli at one time 
tbrrftliroed not only to subvert its libt^rlies, but ta destroy its very «xi9l- 
•nco ia a ciTilized nauon. BHgliter days have succeeded to that period 
of uonFusion mad fear, and we are now apiin enjoyiog the unspealuUe 
bli'ssinp^ of p"nce. In vipw of this happy rcsuU. your s«ti?f«ctifin, Citi- 
zen Representatives, must equal my own ; and I am sure that the desires 
for the future happiness and prosperity of Niearagua wbieh swell my 
own bosom, and to which words are too weak to give utterance, exist 

"We have undoubtedly arrived at a crisis in our national career. After 
unparalleled Buffering heroically endured, our country has risen from the 
abasement to which man; years of civil war sod tlie ferocious passions of 
men had reduced it. But these evils have only passed away to give 
place to others scarcely less deplorable, residting from foreign preteusioits 
and agressions. From these it is our obvious duty, not less than our 
only safety, to solicit the interpoation of some powerful and friendly 
arm. Should this be generou^y extended in our favor, we may smile at 
the intrigues and harmless malice of the enemies of society sod social 
order, which exist in our midsL We may then look forward with welt- 
grounded anticipations of a gloriotis future. We may then devote our 
energies to the development of our almost limitless resources, to the pro- 
motion of commerce and industry, the revival of education, the improve- 
ment of our roads and our navigable lakes and rivers; — in fact, to all 
those grand and useful objects to which no government, unless at peace 
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with the world, and free from foreign interference and annojanoe, can 
successfully devote its energies. 

" For this relief we need not despair. We may yet be called upon to 
make sacrifices to tiecure it ; but it must come with the successful prose- 
cution of that grand enterprise of connecting the two great ocxians, which 
is now occupying the paramount attention of the commertrial world : — an 
enterprise which is not only fraught with immense resulL^ to tra^ie, but 
which must work a total cliange in tiic political and nionil relutioii:! ot 
all the countries of the globe; the great«»st work, not of this rycit* alone, 
but of all ages. 

" A.< a direct and essential step toward the consummation of this grand 
enterprise, with its train of c^msoqurnoe?! so important to our indepen- 
dence and pnwperity, I have tht? honor to submit a Treaty of Alliance, 
Friendship, Commerce, and Prot«»ction, negotiated with the Honorable 
Plenipotentiary of the great and enlighteninl Republic of the United 
States of Ni)rth Am«Tiea, and a contract for opening a Ship Canal, con- 
clude«l b«»tween the agi»nt of an American Company and this Government, 
— uf>on both of which you will be called to act, in conformity with the 
constitution." 

The President of the Senate, Don Toribo Teran, re- 
sponded to this address at len^h. The tenor of his remarks 
will appear from the following passages : 

**Sir, this Assembly is artuatrd by the f*ariie»«t <lt»sire of cooperating 
with the Kxe<,*utive in what«»ver shall promot** the int«»resiij or the glory 
of the State; and oflftT'* its prayrrs to Heaven for liglit and guidam^c in 
the discharge of its intricate duties. It desires me Ut felicitate you u(Min 
the wis«lom and tirmne.^s with whiih you dwhar^cd thf re*«|H>n«ibl«' duties 
of your p'xition during the Ute troubU"*, and wlurh savrd the State from 
the terrors whieh at one time iiii|M»iided nii the {lolitieal horizi>u. It con- 
gratulates you als<» u|Min the di^^nity and !«kiil with whi«*h you have (*on- 
duirteil the foreign relations of the «*<»untry. whieh liave raiM*^! it in the 
estimation of other and more powerful llation^ and s«vurtHl for it their 
sympathy and confident^. 

**The elTort-* and ••»rnfn'«"s of the State in «*up|>ort of n\il au'i -MMMal 
order have lM*f*n great, but nio«t happily •ii<'«'»»'«*ful ; th«' hydra <>t anarchy 
is eru-he^l, antl. •*<» far a* the iiit<'rn.d relation* of inir rountry are **«in- 
o*rntH|, we lt*<»k forward to a |M*a<'«'hil futurf*. and a rap:d a:i>l «>tti<«tant 
progre*'*. To for«Mjfn pr«'t«*ii«i«»n'» and ?!»•• t«TTiforial aifirrfA4ioit« with \%hich 
WO have Ux'D (HT^Minitrtl, and Hhi« h ar** n>*w the oulv sourcvs ofdiaquiot 
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Managua, we reached what appeared to be a broad, broken 
tablc-laod, the summit of the dividiug range intervening be- 
tween the Lake and Ocean, We had not proceeded for, 
betiire we discovered a high conical peak, made up of sooriiB 
and ashes, and bare of trees, which had evidently been 
formed by the matter thrown out from some neighboring 
volcanic vent. Here our guide turned aside at right angles 
to our path, and clearing the way with hia machete, iu » 
few minutes led us lo the edge of the ancient crater. It 
was an im.mense orifice, fully half a mile across, with pre- 
cipitous walls of black and riven rocks. At the bottom, 
motionleaa and yellow, like a plate of burnished brass, was 
the lake of Nihapa. The wall of the crater, upon the sid« 
where we stood, was higher than at any other point, and the 
brain almost reeled in looking over ita ragged edge, down 
upon the Acheronian gulf below. Upon the other side, the 
guide assured ua there was a path to the water, and there 
too were the rock temple, and " los picdras pintnilas." So 
we fell back into our path again, and skirting along the baae 
of the cone of scoriee to which I have referred, after a brisk 
ride of twenty minutes, came suddenly, and to our surprisei 
upon a collection of huts pertaining to a cattle estate. Here 
burst upon our sight an almost boundless view of moun- 
tain, lake, and forest. Behind us towered the cone of 
scoriiB, covered vritb a soft green mantle of grass. Upon 
one side yawned the extinct crater with its waveless lake ; 
upon the other were ridges of lava, and ragged piles of tra- 
chytic rock, like masses of iron ; while in front, in the fore- 
ground, stood the picturesque cane huts of the vaqneroa, 
clustered round with tall palms and the broad translucent 
leaves of the plantain. But beyond all, — beyond the moun- 
tain slopes and billowy hills, shrouded with never-fading 
forests, among which, like fleecy clouds of white and crimson 
reflected in a sea of green, rose the tops of flowering trees, — 
beyond these, flashing back the light of the morning Bon 
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of plantains. Here the owners reside when weary of the 
town. We overtook hundreds of Indiim laborers, with a tor- 
tilla and a bit of cheese in a little net- work baf^ thrown over 
one shoulder, pantaloons tucked up to the thighs, and Cii fry- 
ing in tlie right hand, or resting in the hollow of the lett 
arm, the eternal macJitte^ the constiint companion of t»vrry 
mozo, which he uses as an axe to clear the forest, a spade to 
dig the earth, a knife wherewith to divide his meat, and a 
wea[)on in case of attack. Passing the level country adja- 
cent to the citv, we came to the base of the hills which inter- 
▼ene between the lake and the sea. Here, at every step, 
traces of volcanic action met our view, and the path Invame 
rough and crooked, winding amongst disrupted rocks, and 
over broa<l l>eds of lava. The latter extended down the side 
of the rid<re, showing that anciently there had existed a 
crater somewhere above us, now concealed by the heavy 
forest. Tlic eruptions, however, must have taken phico 
many centuries ago, for the lava was disintegrated at the sur- 
face, and affordeil a luxuriant f<x>thold for vines, bushes, and 
trees. For this rea.-ion, alth<jugh wo knew that we had at- 
tained an elevate<l |M>sition, we found it imj>ossible t<» see 
beyond the evergreen an'hej^ which l)ontal)ove us. an«l which 
the rays of the sun f;iile«l to jHMietrate. The :Ls<»enl wjia 
Bleep, and our |>r«nrrt»S'* sl«»\v, — so slow that a troop «»f indig- 
nant monkeys, swinjriiiL' fnun braneh to branch, grimacing, 
and threateniuir vt»lienieiitlv, w;w able to keep p:u'ewith us. 
We fired our pistols at ihfu, and worked up their feelings to 
a pitch of excit«'meiit and niL'e, humiliatingly like the ebulli- 
tions of humanity. Tli«*s4» amusing deniz4'ns of the fi>n»st, 
I frequently «>bs«Tved. seem annoyed by the pres4*n<'e of 
white men, and will frt»t and ehattiT at their appn>u4'h, while 
the brown natives of the country may |i:iHsand repass, if not 
without attracting their notice, at least without provoking 
their anger. 

At the diatanco of about two leaguei and a half from 
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linca pcrfoL-t, or iionrly so, was one whioli, to me, had jiecu- 
liiU' iiitcrt'st and sigiiiliaince. Upon the moat prominent 
part of tlic cliff, some thirty or forty feet above out heads, 
was pfiintcd the figure of a coiled, plumed, or feathered ser- 




pfiit, nilli'd hy tlio rn.liaiis •■ l-1 Sol." thi; .sun. Ainongs: 
llip scriii-civilizod nations of Anifi'ii:;!, fnini Mi-xico somii- 
ward, as jiUo ainouifst iiiany nati^>Mri i.l' tiio old world, tli.- 
.•!('r]n'iil was a prominent ivliiiii'H.-i syiabol, lii-iiiuth whii'h 
wiis conecali'd the prof'.iunih'st sifrriilk'ance. I'lidcr many ol' 
ils ji^pri;ts it coincided with llie .sum, or was tlir symbol of 
ilie Susin-me Divinity of tiie lie;iilieiis, of which tlie sun wils 
one of the most obvious ,unl,h-nis. In th.; in^l;ll]^e of th-- 
jiaiiiting bel^jre us, the pltimid, smTvd scqicnl of the alHi- 
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lines pcrfct^t, or nenrly so, was one which, to me, had pecu- 
liar interest ami significance. Upon the most prominent 
part of the cliff, »ome thirty or forty feet above our heads, 
was painted the figure of a coiled, plumed, or feathered ser- 




j>eiit, ciilK'd I'V tlif Indians "d^al." ilio sun. Amongs! 
tilt' semi-civiliiifil niitiuua of Ainoricu, from Mi?.xii;() south- 
Wiird, as alsij aiiiniigst many nations of the olil world, the 
s(.T|ioTit wjis a prominent rcli^'i"iis syiiiljol, bi-iK'atli wLieii 
Wiis concealed the pryfoundi'st sifruilicanco. I'mliT many of 
its aspects it coincided with tiie sun, or was the svmhoi ol' 
ilic Supreme Divinity of tlie licatlieiis, of which ilie sun was 
one of llie most uhvioiis emblcnis. In the insliince of the 
pauiting before us, tJie plumed, sacreil serpent of tlie ul.o- 
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rigiues was artfully depicte<l so as to combine both syralx)ls 
in oue. The figure was about three feet in diameter, and is 
;iccurately represented in the accompanying Plate 1, Fig. 1. 
Al)ove it, and amongst some confused lines of partially ob- 
literated paintings, not represented in the sketch, was th»» 
figure of a human hand, — the red hand which haunted Mr. 
Ste]>hens <luring all of his explorations amongst the mouu- 
ments of Yucatan, where it was the symbol of the divinity 
K AH-LL, the Author of Life, and Gml of the Working Hand.' 

IfMin some rooks a little to the right of the cliff U{X)n 
wiiich is this re|)R\sentiition of the 8er|)ent, there were for- 
merly large paintings of the sun and moon, together, as our 
guide said, ** con muchos geroglificos," with many hiero- 
glyphics. But the section upon which they were painted, 
wiis thrown down during the great earthc^uake of 1838. 
Parts of the figures can yet be traced upon some of the fallen 
fragnu»nts. Besides these figun^s, there were traces of hun- 
dreds of others, which, however, could not l>e satisfactorily 
ma<le out. Some, we could di.^*ovt'r, had l)ecn of regular 
outline, and from their relative jir<>jK>rtions, I came to the 
conclusion that a certain degree of dt*{>en4ltMice had existed 
between theni. One in particular attracted my attention, 
not less from its regularity than fn>m the likeness whi«h it 
sustains to certain fiu^un^s in the painted historical and ritual 
MSS. of Mexi«'o. It is «li»signatiHl by Fig. 2, in the sanu* 
Plate with the ligure of the .siLT|H'nt already descriUnl. 

U{)on various detached rucks, lying nrxt ti» the wati'C^ 

' TIuiM' who UhA inU*n*9it«Nl in the iiubj«*i*t of «yiiilioliHn »« ii i>\i4t*sl 
Ainnnf^!(t tho AmtTK-an !(4.*ini*civili]u*<l iiation^. «»r tki* ei>iiiMv(i*«| with tht^ir 
rf*lipon« •<y!«U*m^ will fiml it illu^tratiMl to a i*«Ttain ritrnt. iti tny work 
mtirh'il " Tut SKRPKXTSmiuiL asu tiii Woiumir i>r thk RrrnKiM-fti Vtitn- 
npi.M oi Nattsk im .\uiiiica." in which particuUr pn>niin<*n< f \i^* \>rrn 
jrivwi to th»« Wi>r«hip «»f liif vrrprnt^ to rxti'U'irvly <iiflVi«t*<l. aiil %»'i Mh 
t*ni|rn*tif*al Hit**** an* milijts'M whi«-h it ii Uf*l tuy Je*t^i Ut lU- iim in a 
fiupuUr work like tli« |»reiK*ut. 
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beneath trailing vines, or but half revealed above fallen debris 
and vegetable aocumnlations, we discovered numerous other 
outline figures, some exceedingly rude, representing men and 
animals, together with many impressions of the human hand. 
Some of these are represented in Plate IL 

By carefully poising myself on the very edge of the 
narrow shelf or shore, I could discover, beyond an ad- 
vanced column of rock, the entrance to the so-called exca- 
vated temple of the ancient Indians. I saw at once that it 
was nothing more than a natural niche in the cliff; but yet 
to settle the matter conclusively, I stripped, and, not without 
some repugnance, swam out in the sulphurous looking lake, 
and around the intervening rocks, to the front of the open- 
ing. It was, as I had supposed, a natural arch, about thirty 
feet high, and ten or fifleen feet deep ; and seen from the 
opposite cliff, no doubt appeared to the superstitious Indians 
like the portal of a temple. The ])aintings of which they 
had spoken, were only di.'^colorations produced by the fires 
which had once flanu'd up from tlio al )yss wliore now slum- 
bered the opposing ekMiient. Our guide told us that there 
were inanv other iKiiutiuLTs on the elill's, which could onlv Ik? 
reached bv means of a rait or boat. The next day M. re- 
turned with a cauoe from Managua ; it was got down with 
great difficulty, and in it wc eoas^ted tlic entire lake, but 
without discovering anything new or interestinir. 

We were told that there were alligators in this lake, but 
we saw none, and still remain decidedly skej)tical upon 
that i)oint, notwithstanding the positiye assertions of the 
yarpieros. That it abounded in lish, however, we could 
not fail to discover, for tht\y swarmed along the edge of the 
water, and at the foot of the cliirs. This lake was no doubt 
anciently held in high yeneration by the Indians: for it is still 
regarded with a degree of superstitious fear by their descend- 
ants. Our guide told us of eyil demons who dwelt within its 
depths, an<l yengefully dragged down the swimmers \vh'> 
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VfiitureJ (ml ujmui its gUnMiiy uaters. It was easy to im- 
agine that here tlic ali<jri«rinal dfvotoos ha<l made paori fuvs 
to their mountain g<xls, tlic divinitiiv who prcsidrd ovrr thi* 
internal tires of the eartli, or who riihMl the waters. This half 
buried hikr, with no jmn^fptilile ojK*ning, situated amidst 
mrlt<Ml r(K*ks, c)n thr summit of a mountain, with all of its 
acerssorifs of dread and mvsterv, was wull faleuhit«'d to 
rousr the sujMTstitKJUs fears and stM-ure the awe of a jM'oph* 
distiuLniislifd jiImjvi* all others for a j:h>omv fanev, whirh in« 
vrstrd nt'arlv all of its en-atious with features of tern»r an<l 
si'ViTity,- creations whosf tirst attribute w:ls vmg^'anct*, ami 
whos" m<»>t ae<M'{>table saerifiees wi*re palpitating h«'arts, torn 
fn»m th«* breasts of human viftims. 

It was past m^)n U-fore we ha<l tinisluMl our investigations 
at \W lake, and we return*'<l to the huts of the vaqurni« 
weary, hot. and hungry. The women — blesse<l hearts the 
world oviT I -swung hammoek< f«»r us in the .shad<% and we 
lav (h>wn in luxurious «iij«»vmi nt of the magiiifieent view, 
while thev ground th«' j»arehe«l e. »rn for the always wi'leome 
eup of ti^ff. Aiul althoUL'h wlien w*- eame to leave, they 
ehar-'ed us fullv teu tini»**i as mueh f^r it as thev would have 
nipiired of th«ir own eouritrvnn'n. yet thfV luul displayed so 
mueh alaeritv in atteii«liiig to ..-ir wants, that we »«'ah*«l the 
paynniit witli ;ui hearty a ** mil 'jr.KMas," as if it had l»een a 
free otVi-riiiL'. 

Hur ;.':iiilt' t«Mik u< ba»A by a ii''\ path, in order to show 
u.'« what hf ralK'il tiie Sail l..ik«-. It was nt»t an extiiu't 
<Tat«'r. lik'* that ot Nihapa, b'lt ••iif Mf th*»-«* -"iii'/uhir. f miiel- 
>hap«'«l d«'pn"-^i«»iis, >o lri'.|u«'iit m \«'l«'aiii«' eouiitrit-. and 
wln«li •»-«tM t'l ha\«' biM-n » ii-fl b\ the .oiukimr ^f the i-arth. 
It \\a> a L'l""!ii\ l«HiLinL' lli' ••. \>ith a u'reeui^h \»l)'»w fHnil 
at tli«- iNiit'iiii. till' uatt-r «•! uliie'i. t-ir g.iide ^-aid, wa^ ••all 
and bitt«*r. liif ^A*^ w- r-- >t«'«p. ai. I tii\i'r«'l witii tafejhil 
vini's and 1«'i.*-!m*. ai.d w* iidni't att»-i:;pt t«» il»>ef!id. 

There are other lakes, ^\\h mu.-irul Indian uanu*it, in ibo 
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Managua, which closely resemble tliat of Nihapa, 
imd owe tlieir origin to similar caoses. One of these oceore 
within a mile of the town, and ia a. fiivorite i-eaort for the 
"lavadoras," or wash-women. It ia reached by numening 
ptiths, Bome broad and bordered with cactus hcdgta, and 
olhcra winding throiigb green coverte, where the stranger 
often comes suddenly upon the startled Indian girl, whose 
unshod feet have worn the hard eartli ainooth. and whoso 
hands have trained the vines into festooned arches above his 
head. There ia but one descent to this lake ; which in the 
course of ages has been made broad and comparatively easy. 
The shore is lined with large trees of magnificent foliage, 
hcni'ath the shadows of which the "lavadoraa" carry on their 
never ending operations. The water is cool and limjud ; and 
the lake itself more resembles some immense fountain, where 
bright streams might have their birth, rather than a fathom- 
less volcanic pool, so well has nature concealed beneath a robe 
of trees, and vine^, and flwwera, the evidences of ancient con- 
vulsions, rocks riven by earthquakes, or melted by fires 
from the incandescent depths of the earth. 

It was late in the afternoon when we returned from Niha- 
pa ; but whatever might have been the pleasure or satisfac- 
tion of our visit, it went for nothing as compared with that 
which we experienced in finding a courier from Granada, 
bringing us letters and papers from the United States, three 
months later than any we had yet received. Dinner was 
forgotten in the eager haste to learn what the great world 
had been about, all the time we had been vegetating amongst 
orange and palm trees in this secluded corner of the world. 
The trivial items of news which the dweller in Gotham, sip 
ping his coffee over the morning papers, would pass by with 
an idle glance, were to us momentous matters, and every para- 
graph of every column was religiously read, with a gusto 
which no one but the traveller similarly situated can appre- 
ciate. The newspaper is a luxury which the poorest day 
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laborer in the United States may jx>ss<.\ss; and the American 
would sooner deny himself his tea and eoffee, than the satis- 
faction of ghmeing over its columns, however dull, in the 
morning; or aller the labors of the day are closed, in the 
evening. We missed many things, in Centnd America, 
which we had come to regard its essential to our comfort and 
hapj)iuess, but the newspaper niost. Its jJace was very 
poorly supplied by the Padre Paul's little '* Correo del 
Istmo/' tilled with government decrees, and published twice 
a month. It was in vain that we looked there for «>ur tlaily 
home pabulum of *' Liite an<l lm|M)rtant by Telegraph" — 
"Terrible Cat;4Strt>phe I" ** lIorril)le KxpK)sion, and Pro- 
bal)le lioss <»f Lif«* I" serve«l up in delectable fat tyjie, and 
profusely seasoind with exclamation ])oints. For three 
months wi.' had not had our souls harrowed by the awful de- 
tails of munhT, ni^rour hearts siekene<l by recitals of treache- 
ry, infamy, and crinn'; knew nothing of what had followed 
the Astor ri«»t, whether the >irugglin;r Hungarians were friH.* 
or fallen. In fact the great dr.nna <»f lite, with its shit\ing 
scenery, and startling denouements, so far jlh we were eon- 
Cernetl, had Ikhmi su^jKMKled, — thf world had gone <m, on, 
and it >eenied as if we alom* had Invn ltl\ U'liind, — though 
living, yet jmielically de.ul and loru'«»tten. No romance, 
with its plots and liiL'hlv eolond in*itlents. in which fancv 
and invention ha.I «\haustt-il itxlf. eouM e«»in]»are in iN>int 
of interest with tli«' t-oliinm** ot" the>r new>paj>ers, re«lol«'nt 
with theilaiiip niU>tnn'.-»s •»t'a >*'a Vovaire. an*! the tohae«o i>f 
the eourii-r*> huij't't, which we now jMTU'ieil in silence, by the 
aid of thf tropiial « Vf iiinL' lijht, .slowly swinging in our 
hamin'M-ks, l.rn«atii tlie corridor i»f Pe«lro lUanet/s hous4*, 
on the >liorrs of the Likf of N!ana;:ual 

Towards « veuing all tin* \\o:iirn of Managua go <lown to 
the lak«* >h«'H'. m.dfr tl»i' p!aM>ii'h' prtt«\t «»f lilling their 
water jars. \\A when it Ih. .mn* t«H> dark to pad, wr lell into 
the movement, and !'«'il«»\ved by a train »»f yiMingjitefH, mostly 
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uakcd, also went down to the phore, which wsa enlivened Iw 
hundreds of merry groujjs — mozoe bathing their horses out 
in the surf, and girls filling their water jare in the clear waler 
beyond the breakers. At one point bushes were planted in 
tho lake, like fish wears, l>etween whicli women were sta- 
tioned with little scoop-nets, wherewith they laded out my- 
riads of little silvery fishes, from the size of a large needle 
to that of a shrimp, which they threw into kettle-shaped 
holes, scooped in the sand, where in the evening light, leap- 
ing up in their dying throes, they looked like a simmering 
mass of molten silver. These little fishes are called sardirma 
by the natives, and are cooked in omelela, constituting a, very 
excellent dish, and one which I never failed to order when- 
ever I visited Managua. The first travellers in Nicaragua 
mention this novel fishery as then practised by the aborigines, 
and it has remained unchanged to the present hour. 

In returning through a bye street to our own house, we 
ubserved, within the open door nf :i riido cane hut, what wi- 
first took to be a large painting, but which upon examination 
proved to be a carving in wood. It was cut in high relief 
and represented, nearly of the size of life, a mounted cavalier, 
dressed and armed after the style of the fifteenth century, hav- 
ing in one hand a cross and in the other a sword. We were 
struck with the spirit and execution of the carving, which 
filled one entire side of the hut, and were told that it was a 
representation of Hernando Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico. 
The people in whose possession it then was knew nothing of 
its history, beyond that it had been in the hands of their 
family for more than seventy years. I subsequently inquired 
of the " sabios" or sages of Managua about the figure, but 
they could give me no information, except that it was very 
ancient, and, according to tradition, represented Cortez. 
Don Pedro Blanco and some others suggested that it might 
have been intended for Santiago, the patron saint of Managua, 
but gave no good reason for their conjecture. That it is very 
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ancient appears from a variety (»!* cireumsUinees, an<l from 
none more clearly than the now lialf-o])literate(l paintings 



/ I 




whielt till I in' p.iiH-1 aPiUii'i lip* li^nire. *rii»>i'. in >tyle uf 
exeeuti«»ii. r-»rri'-|Min-l fiitinlv wiih ilie p.iiulni;/s made by 
the In«liaiLs imine«liutely siiK-4<Hpii*iit t<i the ConqucHt, and 
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after their first acquaintance with the whites. They repre- 
sent disembarkations, and battles between mounted, bearded 
wliite men and naked Indians armed after their primitive 
fashion. Dogs too, are represented participating in these 
encounters, — mute witnesses to those atrocities which every- 
where attended the Spanish arms in America, and to which 
all the brilliancy of the achievements of Cortcz, Alvarado, 
Cordova, or Pizarro, can never blind the impartial historian. 
Notwithstanding the popular tradition, I am disposed to 
regard the figure as a representation not of Cortcz, but of 
Cordova, the conqueror of Nicaragua, or its first Governor, 
Pedro Arias de Avila ; perhaps of that daring Contreras who 
meditated the vast design of separating all America from the 
crown of Spain. 

A number of idols, obtained from Momotombit.i and other 
places, have been brought to 
Managua, from lime to time, 
by the Indians, and ]ilaiiti-d 
at the corners of the slrceti*. 
Nearly all of them, however, 
are stnnll, and linvc ln'cn so 
much defaced lis to ikissi-jr 
little intercut. ISut oui' i>ar- 

ticularly arrest- — 

ed my attention. ' ,, 

It i^ set at t 

of the corners of - 

a luni.-ic, front-" 

inn: ,m the littl.j pljiza of San \. , 



^t^ 



i"l'-' 



.lu;n., ami \:r. \ 
cd in the ;i« 
It im-jccts about foil 
ground, and pro- 
bably extends 
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two or tliree feet below. In common with all others obtained 
from MniiKitumbitu, it in black basalt. 

Tiie town of Mana^ma now contains about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants, who live in the sim})le8t manner ]>08si- 
ble, manufacturing barely enough to sujiply their limited 
wants, and carrying on but little tratlc. The region around 
is very fertile, and capable of sustaining a large ]M>pulatioD. 
The hill-slopes, between the lake and the sea, are well adapted 
for the cultivation <^f coffee ;an<l the cpiality of that which is 
pnxluccd from tin* few estates existing there, Is rcgardeil as 
8Uj»erior to the coffee of Costa Kica, which ranks next only 
to the best Mocha. This valuable staple might l>e pnxluccd 
here to any extent, and at t'omparatively little cost ; but the 
condition of the country, and the general lack of enterprise 
amouL'st the jwople, have prevented attention to thb', as well 
as evcrv other branch of industrv or source of wealth. 
There is no part of Nicaragua which, from its j>ositioD, 
In-atity, salubrity, and cajKicity for pnMJuetion, surj»a.ss»'s the 
district arountl Managua;^ and heri*, it seems to me, is the 
most fav< arable iH)int for the conmiencement of anv svstem 
of coloniziitioii from the rnite<l States or fn>m Kun»iM'. 

This portion of the country was ilenstly }M.>pulated in 
an<i«'nt times. After the ex|K*ditit>n <»f Conlov.'i, it was an- 
nounrrd in Spain, tliat Managua w:is a city •• nine miles 
long:" and tln< re|M>rt of its rxtent and viu-t ]>optilation, 
amongst «»tlHT things, induce<l ( )vit»do to visit the countrj'. 
lit' M«-nis to have U^en dbi;ipjMiint«'<l in resptrt to its size, 



' r.iji!. pM 1. 1..T. who Ha-* h«Tf in IS'JS. ««»>■■* ••! Maua^'Uii, tliAt • it jtuf- 
I'l'..', -.-xt-r.-Iy :ii ihi- lati* r!i.'!fTa \ j*.taf;<'» ; 1«»-:j/ -.x l»ijtj'lr»«l out of 
tl.«- |'f>i!.C ■ M •■:* t\\«!\«' t}.'-:i-.in«l. < M' th.-* niui.lMr ;t .• r.i'l.»r r<-:iiArk- 
u^'l«' f.a* r.ti.;i!» - l"fui*fi •)••• a/»-^ "f Iitt«-«'ii aii<! t\%»:if v-t:> ••. ni»«! |»nn- 
«|».-»j!\ U'u'y t:i.irr;«'l. w«r»- tJ.f pr<*'l«nn:iiant \.. 'jmi*. < Ii f:«r.i'.ly thut 
j>lao»' •.* » •»ii'.;.|«-r»-*l »■< [*»•• ;i!:.irly !i<'a!'hy. th»' avi-ra^'i* 'l»*a!h< M'M-ifn cx- 
cee«linff one j-t «fUl." — V'»ya'jt round the W'rrUi, \ul. i. j». IT'J. 
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ftod donounccH llie reports wkicb had been made in Spun, 
as across exaggerations. He neverlheleas adds : 

" It vaa inbabttcil by Chorctegaus, aiij, to tell tbc triiUi, il vena » 
bvnuliful and populous village, but so Far from lormlng a cily, wa* cani- 
po.'cd of Isoktei! Iiousei, at considerable distance from each nther. Bef )r» 
it liad been destroyed by war, it covered a gt-eut Bpaee, wid rrspmbled 
till' villages to be seen in Ibo valley of Alva, in Biscay, in Oalliuu, ntnong 
ihr. moiinluna and valleys or Ibsrrn. wlierc all the liouscs biv in view of 
eaeb other and ucfupy couaiderable room. This village of Managnt 
cxtrnda in a Hue aloug the lake ) but so fur from having lliree league) 
of extent, it scarcely lias one. However, at the time of its prosperity, it 
was llie Guest place of tlie province, and contained 40,000 inhabitsaU, of 
which 10,000 were archct^, or slingers. But when I viated it, sii years 
alVr the Conqtiesl, it was the most completely abandoned and de«>Ia(e 
place of the government It now contains 10,000 soul», of which GOO 
are archers. On the opposite side of (he lake, is llie domain of the 
Caiique, Tipitapa, which has an extcnl of six lei^fues, and G,IX)I) inhab- 
ilonts, of which 800 are archers. 

" In conclusion, from what I have heard from those who have visited 
llii^' I'ljiintrj from the limes of Oil Cjim/.ah?, Davita to iho^u of Captain 
Francisco Hernandez, the country was so pojiulous that tlie inhabitants 
may be said to Iiave lairly Bwamied. But lliia is not the place to speak 
of the devastation of the country and the massacre of so many Indians." 



From Managua we proposed to visit the Eio Tipitapa, or 
Panaloya, the stream which connects the lake of Managua 
with that of Nicaragua, and which, from the constant refer- 
ences made to it, in all speculations concerning the opening 
of a canal, has been invested with peculiar interest. We 
accordinglj engaged Victorino, our patron in the expedition 
to Momotombita, to take us by water to the outlet of the 
lake, a distance of twenty or twenty-five miles. In order to 
have the entire day, or the greater part of it, to devote to our 
investigations at Tipitapa, we directed Tictorino to be in 
readiness to start as early as two o'clock the next morning, 
thinking, from our past experience in native tardiness, that 
he would probably arrive at about four or five. But what 
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was our horror, wbcn he aroused us in the early stages of our 
first cloze (for we had gone to bed late), with the information 
that all was ready ! It \yi\» just half past one ; and although 
I 8ib«|)ected that this early e^ill was one of Vietorin«/s pra^'ti- 
cal jokes, yet we had been t<x) precise* in our dirt»etions to have 
any good cause of complaint against him. So we dress<Ml 
ourselves silently, and fi)llowed the patron to llie shure of 
the lake. Here we found everything in readiness, and got 
off, for the llrst time, at the apjK)inte<l hour. 

As I passed through the corriclor, I ha<l caught up a 
blanket, with a vague idea of getting a nap in the l>oat, and 
after we pushed olV, wraj)})edmys<'lf in it with a cliuckle, and 
lay down to sleep. But the blanket was siitu rated with 
fleas; sleep departed, and I was exercised in a most lively 
manner, for the rest of the night. The men rowed in Silence, 
and the water of the lake looked black antl forbidding under 
thei^able sky. It Wiu< with a feeling of relief, therefore, that 
I di.'^'enn^d the tintiiigs of morning, in the east. First, a 
faint light reveale<l the outlines of the ruggtMl mountains of 
Chontales and Segovia, foUowc^l by a yellow, then a rosy 
tinge, .*4<j faint that it might have U'cn a mere fancy of the 
.««jK»ctat<»r ; then it deejKiie<l, and the clouds, with their glow- 
ing edgrs, and purple folds, flix'losrd their rich, <Kvp ma*<scs 
alcove the rim of th«? hori/oii. while the lake tlung back 
tremuloiislv fr»>m its jpiiveriiiir l>osom the retkH*t«Ml radian^'e 
of the skv. Hri^'htiT and briLditer, its ravs shooting upwanU 
to the ernpvreai], and L'l«»wiiiL'''»n the summits of the v<»lcan<K»?*, 
higlicr and higlier, came up the monan*h sun. until rising 
al)ov«» the hori/«»n, he .•»lH»ne t*»»rth t»n the «pirenly earth, its 
emerald rvjU-s sparkliii:/ witli drw-ijrops, and gemmi'^l with 
flowers. 

Our mm had in»|»n»vi-d thr tim»*. and at >unrisi» \v«* f omd 
ours4»lves within m\ "r riuht mill's t»f the otitltt. m«»\mg 
along lialf a mil«* di-^tant from a low and dens^'iy wi>«kI».n1 
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I thnist B pole over the side, and found that then! 
was le&s than a lathom of water, with a soft muddy bottom. 
At various places I observed a slight bubbhug on the smiace ' 

lof tho lake, and a strong smell of aulphurous or, mcphitic j 
; and in others rose little columns of vapor, indicating 

i 'the presence of hot springs at the bottom. 

We flnallj- reached what appeared to be a narrow estuary 
of tlie lake, extending between two low bars, wtvered with 
-neda, aod liienlij fttiT* irnb cnoai ■nd other vater finrh. 
Tht boat ma directed into it, bat it WM ao ahaUoir tiiat Hmo 
isad Toae to ibe snrfiue witli everj atraks at Ha ons. I 
IvoBd, npcm nonding, onlj two ts three ftet of wmtni wiUi 
^oat an equal depth of x^ gi«j mod— the dwdUng-jdaoe 
tdjauoBtom alligatoTK We proceeded iq> thia eetaeiy fir 
dnee or torn hundred yards, ibe water evoEj mopient beoom- 
iag Bhallover, until finally we etook fitst in the fetid nun. 
Vhe crew leaped orerboaid and nink at onoe to their ana* 
pits in the slime. They nevertheless pushed ua some dis- 
tance nearer the shore, and then, when the boat could be 
moved no further, we mounted on their shoulders and were 
carried to the land. We found the shore low, but gravelly, 
and covered with grass and bushes, A clear little streiim of 
tepid water flowed at our feet, and at intervals all around us 
rose columns of vapor from thermal springs. Wc advanced 
a little further to what appeared to be a bank, covered with 
trees, and then discovered for the first time that the estero 
extended down a broad and rocky but shallow channel, 

. which had anciently been the bed of the stream connecting 
the two lakes. No water flowed through it now, although 
there were pools here and there in the depressions of the 
rock, supplied with water from springs, or from the rains. 
Clumps of bushes were growing in the dry channel, and 
amongst them cattle and mules were grazing, I can readily 
believe that anciently, during the wet seasons, a small quan- 
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titv of water found its wav thnMiL'h tliisrliannol, and over the 
fall**, a rnilo brlow ; l»ut iiotliin<r is niorr evident than thai no 
cniisidrraMt* Inwly of water ever llowvd \\vn\ 

Hut if w<» won* <lisaj»]K>inlr<l in the so-ealled outlrt of the 
lake, nur disaj»jK»intiu«uit was inure than «'<>rni>ensattMl by the 
nia*:iiiti«M'nt view whi(*h was atV«»rded, from this jM»int, of the 
^'n*at volcano of MoiuotonilM*, with its hark,irn>uiMl <»f vol<»anio 
jH'aks, ronstituting tin* chain of th«* Marihit»s, and terniinatin«j 
with the tall Vicjo, dim an<l hlue in tht* tlistan<*c. It srcnicd 
to ri>e from the iHtsoni of the niirr»»r-like lake, a piant «ruide 
to <lireet future navies aen»>s the t'ontinent fnun sea t«> sea. 
I eould nut help jjieturinLT the Maek hulls uf ;jn»at >teaniers 
trailing tlnir sinoky |»luines at its hase, an<l the whitt\ eloud- 
like >ails i>\' niajestie Indiaineii, relii'ved against the j»uq»le 
of its ari.l >ides. 

After fi'llnwinir along the hank of tin* vanished riviT for a 
short distance, we came to a path, hy which the Hni/il wihxI 
eolle<'te(l oil the >liorcs of the lake is carte*! to l*as<juiel. the 
first and nenrc>t landing point on lake Nicaragua. A rapid 
walk of a uiWr l»ri>ught us t-» the village of Tipitapa, a mi.*'- 
eraMe little place. <if >o:iir two <ir thrcf hundn'd iidialutant."*, 
with a tumlile-<lo\vn chunh or two, and. a »in»ve of cattle in 
fpiiet p«»><i>si«.u "'f tin- pla/.i. We lound our way, with little 
troulilf. to the liMU"*e of \\ir principal oifi««r. 1 have f».»rgot. 
ten his rank, a disaL'reeaMi' fell«»w, w Lo made himsi'lf unne- 
eessanlv ••Ih'ij>ive h\ I'lie i»r tui» ero<*>.'^'raiu«d atti-mi'ts at Ik*- 

illL' civil. He liadli t the d'C«'lir\ to i »lV' T US hreakliu^t ; hul 

that LTave u< httl*' i-o'ii'irn. tor 1^-n had c«'me siipphrd tor <*<>n* 

tinL'«ii«'i«s. and ha«l. m'»r»'»v«r. a ha|'i»\ kna«k of prt-.-^imr into 

• . • • 

\i'\< H'Tvir.' mativ Mt« ii^il^ :ind ftlpr artidi-. of uv which mijlil 
e'»m«' to liai:d. lie ii« -^lat'-'iid \'i"-t"rii:«» ••• the cur.i'^ f»r 

ft 

rioini' milk, a:id hiij-'d l.::,"c'! t.» pi I'lt.iii..'. li'-m tii«' LMrd'*n. 
And at^iT hallaii li- hit. w ir.t ii w«- h.il t»\**iii m driyiMuiii: up 
hor>es. lie anii'»u!j.»d a hr« ukt.i^t. it ri«»i lit t«'r a pniM***. at 
an V rale far from unacr.-j.taMe ;•• m»*!. who had slarl«:d ou 




an exploring expedition at two o'clock in the inorniug. 
Through tli6 aid of the cura, who was a fine looking man, 
with rather a singular expression, nevertlieleaa, for a padre, 
we got horaes for our ride to Pasquiel; and the cum, acoom- 
inied by a young darkey who was qualifying himself for 
le church, volunteered to accompany us. We had brought 
no saddles, and were obliged to put up willi " albardos" aud 
wooden stirrups. Albardoa were not in existence in Job'* 
day ; had they been, he would have wished his enemy to ride 
on an alltardo, rather than write a book, A savage critique 
in the Jerusalem Quarterly could not have "used up" Job's 
enemies more effectually than an " albardo" and a hard Irottcr. 
After riding for half a mile through deserted fields, now 
overgrown wilh tall, rank weeds, wo came once more lo the 
chauuel or rivL-r-bod, ala pki'i; L'ullud thv .S^ifto or falls, Iier« 
ttie rook^ vhioli ttppeoin'te oadeflie the: wfaoIei'^iiOB, fa'M- 
^r^ ec^oaed^'Wom iuto baauu-and &nUmtio pet-holes hf. 
the water. It seems to be a calcareous or volcanic breccia, 
and though not hard, is solid. Through this the hot springs 
find their way to the surface. The Salto ia a steep ledge 
of this rock, from twelve to fifteen feet in height, extending 
entirely across the ancient channel, which is here not less 
than two hundred yards broad. Although it was now the 
middle of the rainy season, not a drop of water flowed over 
it. A little distance below the Salto is a stone bri<^e, the 
second one which I had seen in the country, and the only 
one in actual use. At the foot of its western buttress, upon 
the lower side, I observed a column of vapor, and descend- 
ing, found that it proceeded from a cbpious hot spring, from 
which flows a considerable stream of scalding water. It has 
formed a thick deposit upon the rocks and stones around it, 
the apparent constituents of which were carbonate of lime, 
sulphur, and sulphate of copper ; the taste of the water is not 
unpleasant, and, as observed by Capt. Belcher, is esteemed a 
sovereign remedy, " if taken by the advice of the padre 1" 
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From the bridg*^ we rcnle alon^r the eai>tern bank of the 
ancient ehannel, whieh below the falls becomes defpT and 
narrower, filled with detached and water- worn rocks, with 
here and tlirre Iarg(; j>ool.s of still water. We fonnd the 
country level, with a soil of exceeding fertility, and dotted 
over with cattle estates. It is not dens<*lv W(mmKm1, Imt has 
many o|)en glades, covertMl with gnu^s and alVonling rifh 
pasturage. Here Nicaragua w<mm1, (»r Hrazil wimkI, is fonn<l 
in greatest abundance, atxl contributes tnatrrially to thf valut* 
of the land. It is a tree* which .«ei'nis to n'ljuin* a rich, 
moist soil^ anil the absence <>f overshadowing tR*es of other 
varieties. Quantities of the wood, already ctit and j»rej»are<l 
for exjK)rtation^ were scattered here ami then? over the 
Havannaln. A ride of three miles brought us to the cattle 
estate of Pas«juicl, one of the largest and most valuable in 
the cotintrv, beloiiirinL'^ to our friend Don Frederico Dcrbv- 
shire, of (ininada. We were w<»ll nn-cived by liis su|HTintend- 
cnt, who had s«'eii us in (Iranada, ujH»n ourlirst arrival. The 
buildings on the estate eonsist<'d <»f twt» immense r<H»fs, 
supp)rted on posts, entirely oj»cri at tin* sides, and j»laced in 
the centre of a kind of >t«>ck:ide of jwists. In a corner of 
one of tliese >lied<, a number of jM>K-s set on nid and \\ithc<| 
togethiT. fenced i»Il' a little spaci* for the beds i»f the mayor- 
domo and his spouse. Ailing calves, indejH*ndcnt piL'<, and 
multitudinous chickcn> >hanM| th«» n*niainder of the :ice«>iiiiii<>. 
dations, on tcrni'^ of jM-rfet-t cipiality and harmony with the 
eliiUlren of the superintendent. S»me large trotitrlK. sup- 
jK>rted on posts, to re<-eive the milk in manufacturing' cheese, 
and a <-ouplc tti* rude presses f«ir us«* in the >anie manutac- 
ture, aKo m«>unted on >tilts, comp|et«'d the furnitun* of tiit- 
establishment. There wa.** enoULrh of novrltv in all thix. but 
nothiuir particularly attractivi*: and as I .HU-jH«te«| tli»n' 
might Ih» a "smart t-hanei*" of th-a** in the .-and ufidiT tie- 
roots, I •leclined di«»m«»untinL'. but r***\r Uuieath the .-hade nf 
a gigantic tn*e, called the iit»tf*tjfi^'\ «»r kill tn^.'. It has 



St v^or, and preserves a dense grceu foliage dnrinj? tliM 
r aeason, wlien most other trees become seared. It staitti 
'83 a kind of vine, and clasps itself around the linn trtti 
whieli it can reach ; and as it grows willi astonisliing rapid- 1 
' ity, in a few years it entirely destroys the tree vhidii'fl 
raised it fixjin tlie ground, and occupies its place. It doal 
not run up to any considerable height, but extends ilqi'l 
branches hit«rally to a great distance, and like the banyaafl 
tree, sends down new trunks to the ground, which in th«f I 
turn promote '\\a vigor and its growth. These trunks coma I 
down with their roots ready formed, and look like a uumberl 
of exceedingly bad brooms suspended from the principal I 
limbs. I 

From the houses of the estate to the landing of Pii8(|uiel I 
there is a broad open road. The distance is little upwards ■ 
of a mile. This landing is at the head of an estuary running I 
up from the north-western extremity of Lake Nicaragua, ial 
the direction of Lake Managua, and which is about fourteen 
miles in length. It is part of what is called the Eio Tipi- 
tapa, but is, in fact, the Estero de Pasquiel, or de Panaloya. 
The actual distance between the two lakes is therefore but 
little over four miles. The landing of Paaquiel is simply an 
open space on the bank of the Kstcro ; there was neither 
house nor shed, nor sign of humanity, except several large 
jiiles of Brazil wood, and the ashes left by the sailors' fires. 
The Eatero, at this point, is about one hundred yards broad, 
and six feet deep. This is, in fact, about its average depth ; 
although in some places lower down, I was informed by the 
boatmen, it is as much as twelve and fourteen feet in depth. 
There was very little to see ; and so, after sitting on the 
shore for an hour, we started on our return, following a path 
which led along the bank of the Eatero, with a view of deter- 
mining how much higher it e.vteuded. We found that it 
came to an end a short distance above the landing, as did 
also our path. But we had started to go through, and per- 
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8iste>l in our jmrposo. lk*twi*rii cutting, and sto<)[»infr, dia- 
niountin;; and making a niultitu<U» <»f evolutions, wc tinuUy 
sue rnlfd in rlraring the forest, wrll s<Tatclicd and smarting 
iVom n>ugli contact wiili tliorny buslics ami prickly vines — 
tnr marly cv<*ry jM'tty Inish anil contemptible vine in Central 
Ami-ri'-a is armed witli thorns, great or small. 

Sii»j»ping ior a lew moments at a cattle hacienda, when* we 
k-ft I in' r;ira making love to the daugiitrr ol' the mayor domo, 
uf ntiirnrd to Tipitapa. Our ghnany li«»t nf the morning 
nad mustin*«l up a little g«MMl humor. The secret of hLs 
cixility, Imwrver, i*ame out K'l'nre we letl ; he wantetl u 
;z'iitar, a-'uitarwith lour strings a guitar withal worth s<* von 
d«»llars: and ivxpectrd us to H'ud him one <»!* that di-s<Tij»tion 
Iroiii tin- i iiited Statt^, whi<'h we, of course', jiroinis^'d to Jo. 
wht-rtuiM-n, iu the fullness »»f his heart, heordere«l his servant 
ti> a.->i-t B«*ii iu prrjKiring dinner. 

At tlir»'i« nVl.K-k, we had nM*ml)arkrd, and with a fiiir 
wind, w«Tf s«M»n >pe(Miing t»ur way to Managua, wlnre we 
land<Ml iu the iMlyo of the evening, well wearied with our 
dav's rxrursioii. 

In returning, I had sounded tin' lake, and found the entire 
l»av in front of ManaL'ua e\er«-dim:lv shallow. F«»r nearlv 
a milt* nut it wa> only alntut a fatiiom in dt-|»th : and tor full 
two miN < fiirther it pre^i-rveil a un:f«»rm tleptli <»f aW-'Ut two 
fathont-. iiiat part n-arest thf olil imtl-t of Tipitapa \\;is als«^ 
shallow, and for a niile and upuar«N fn-m the >lior»". n'»wheri* 
«>\('<'i'<!i d a tatlioiu and a half in depth. TIh* middh* portions 
of th«' !ikf. h«»wever. are rej»re<»*nti'il to ]m' verv <|t ep. The 
full *T;i*i*;nf »it * *i tli«*e f;i*-i> a!el of ;i > ari«' V ttf otl.i-r^. l'*'araig 
ui'««n t!ii' «in«'.*:i«»n nf a '-.i:::!! rou»«-. aP' r-^i-rve 1 f ^r .ir.'-liier 
and !i.«p- ai pr"pri;it«- pi let*. wh»-n 1 «-onie t • ^!«:ik *j ei-.ti«-allv 
«'•!' t' *■ It::;-! i.oi;.-.». p 1^ iifilv n«'ef*-Harv I t a.].! i;« ri-. ihat 

• • • 

t\v' !\\.i !.t\'-- "f \i«Mr.r.".a and Xl.ina.'ua. a*.! t'l- natun* of 
the t M:r» .iur i ' ttitnj i^n • with the "'tlicr. Thi- puMi'*ations uf 
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the British Society for the Diff'usion of Useful Knowledge 
speak of Lake Nicaragua as flowing into Lake Managua ; 
and nearly all geographical works refer to the river Tipitapa, 
or Panaloya, as a considerable stream, navigable were it not 
for the Salto or falls, which is almost uniformly represented 
to be nearer Lake Nicaragua than to Lake Managua. There 
is also an error prevalent amongst the natives of the country, 
which has been inconsiderately adopted by some recent 
observers, that the lake of Managua has formed a subterra- 
nean outlet, or has subsided, from some unexplained cause, 
within the past fifteen or twenty years. There is, however, 
little or no reason for supposing that any material or percep- 
tible change has taken place in the level of the lake, or any 
diminution in its volume, since the period of the Conquest 
The early explorers represented the two lake^ »s entirely 
disconnected; and Oviedo, although combatting this idea, 
nevertheless describes the communication to be yerj nearly 
what it now is. He says that in summer little water flows 
through the channel, and speaks of the "canal," by which is 
undoubted] V meant the Kstero of Panaloya, as onlv breas: 
dee]). That the level of tlie lake ehanges somewhat with the 
diilerent seasons, I eau myself bear witness. The evaporati«.)n 
on tlie twelve hundred square miles of surface which this 
lake i)reseiits, beneath a tropical sun, is nevertheless quite 
suflieient to aeeouiit for the absence of water at Tipita])a, 
without entertaining tlie hypothesis of a subterranean outlet. 
A few days after, I was suddenly called to return to Leon, 
where I was detained bv oflieial business until the close of 
November. The events which transpired in the interval do 
not fall within the seope of my Narrative, and I shall conse- 
quently pass them by without remark. 
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